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The Center on Evaluation, Development and Research (CEDR) dedicates the Hot 
Topics series to administrators and board members who must make responsible, data- 
based decisions, to teachers and paraprofessionals who must interpret a constantly 
changing curriculum, and to students and parents who must deal with the current prob- 
lems and issues in education. , ^ 

The Hot Topics series presents readers with a selection of the best research and practice 

available. Topics are based on information gathered from a poll of leading educational 
organizations. Each volume contains articles carefUUy selected by the CEDR staff ftom 
a number of sources to help readers avoid the repetition and irrelevance that charac- 
terize the literamre gathered f^om searches of larger databases. Each topic reflects a 
holistic approach by introducing many sides of an issue, and each year the variety 
of topics will reflect the spectrum of education concerns. 

One of CEDR's most important missions is to help educators identify ways to solve 
problems by seeing the successful solutions of others. We sincerely hope that this vol- 
ume will fulfill that purpose. 

The Hot Topics series is prepared 
under the direction of 
Larry W. Barber, CEDR Director 

, June 1991 
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INTRODUCTION 



I Educators have been called sharply to attention by the upheavals of recent demo- 

graphic and technological change. These tremors are the signals of a serious mismatch 
I between the present, apparently inadequate, skills and literacies of our citizens and 

I the immediate and future demands for an educated citizenry and workforce. Both the 

private and public sectors feel the aftershock of an insufficiently literate workforce. 
I Every year business and industry spend billions of dollars to train and retrain employees, 

I while the federal government spends but about $162.2 million per year on adult basic 

education, English as a second language (ESL), and adult secondary education 
I combined. 1 

i One of the immediate implications of these shifts in society is that reeducation has 

become a parameter of constant need throughout people's lifetimes. Gone are the days 
I when the first specialty, learned early and well, might suffice for a lifetime. People 

I may now expect to engage in several distinct jobs during then- working lives. As they 

set up programs for displaced workers, educators have come to realize that lifelong 
I learning is the new requirement for people who were formerly competent and produc- 

I tive but who have been rendered incompetent and unproductive by the changing work- 

place. Lifelong learning was once thought of as an educational ideal; it is now an 
I educational necessity. 

■ Education establishments at all levels must not only retool for lifelong learning but 

also to work with new kinds of learners. Parents of children in school are more likely 

I to be poorer, younger, and less educated than in the past. They are likely to come 

" from a variety of cultures and have varying conunand of standard, school English. 

We live with a growing threat - namely, we either educate today's learners of all 

I ages, or we shall wimess ongoing cycles of insufficient literacy and endemic poverty. 

. Lessons firom Adult Literacy 

I Recent research in adult literacy contains lessons applicable to all levels of education. 

These lessons include insights into the shifting definitions of literacy, the difficulties 
I of assessing literacy, distinctions between the processes and thinking involved in learning 

I to read in contrast to "reading to do," the power of contextualizing literacy learning, 

and the potential of looking beyond individual learners to families and social networks 
I as sources and environments of literacy. 

I Research in adult literacy has made clear that literacy for each of us is culturally 

situated. Our definitions of, and the value we place on, literacy vary greatly from group 
I to group within our pluralistic society. Just as among "highly literate" professionals, 

I one expert may be almost entirely illiterate in the specialty of a colleague, so also with 

"ordinary people." Literacy of an Hispanic-American in Spanish, of an electrician in 
I circuitry, or of a day-care worker in the needs of small children is not the same as 

I the office and computer literacy that a secretary must possess, or the literacy of IRS 

forms that intimidate us all. Educators must take into account the many meanings, 
I values, and uses of literacy that their adult students will want to know and need to 

I do in the future. 

Assessment of adult literacy is further complicated by inadequate testing methods. 
I Many of the adult assessment measures were originally designed for children, and results 

I are focused on school-centered literacies. The tests are, at best, a measure of school 

learning. Comparisons of adult and child performance are questionable. 



A series of national assessments of ''functional" literacy culminated in 1986 with 
development of the Young Adult Literacy Study. This test measured literacy through 
performance of simulated tasks using prose, documents, and basic computations. Irwin 
Kirsch and Ann Jungblut, the test designers, substituted results on these three scales 
for the previously accepted single score. They also declined to set cutoff scores for 
literate/illiterate because they believed that literacy is context-bound and that no single 
score could represent the many contexts of literacy in this country. They suggested 
that The important question facing our society today is not, 'How many illiterates are 
there?* but rather, 'What are the nature and the levels of literacy skills demonstrated 
by various groups in the population?' " (Kirsch and Jungblut, p. 2.)2 

The Young Adult Literacy Study and the proposed National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress reflect the changes in thinking about assessment that are under way. 
Our understanding is growing that we need better and broader measures of literacies 
than are provided by testing for school-centered skills. 

Researchers in adult education and workplace literacy have found important differ- 
ences between learning to read in school and "reading to do** in the workplace. In school, 
students are assigned reading in textbooks and are expected to learn the contents for 
examinations. By contrast, workers read to solve problems and do their jobs. In most 
cases, workers are not reading to memorize; they are trying to fmd specific informa- 
tion that will help them make decisions and take action. 

People who use what they learn in the context of their daily lives are more effective 
learners. We know, for example, that adults learn more and retain more of what they 
learn if the learning takes place in the context of their work or training for work, and 
that learners who learn in context are more likely to transfer what they know from 
one working context to another. 

Successful instruction fosters learning as a usable whole while making connections 
between as many spheres of learners* lives as possible. Connections must be made 
between the curriculum and the goals, objectives, values, and needs of the learners. 
A curriculum succeeds when learners apply what they learn in class to their daily lives. 
For example, an increasingly literate mother is more likely to continue with her own 
learning when the ability she gains in class can be translated at home into readuig to 
her children. She needs to be able to use what she has learned immediately. 

In school, students frequently work alone and are tested on their individual attain- 
ments. On the job, workers frequently consult one another, ask for information, com- 
pare impressions and interpretations. In the workplace, workers who can consult with 
others are able to use written materials that would otherwise seem to have impossibly 
high readability levels. We also know from recent research on communities as wholes 
that people function cooperatively in social networks to solve the daily problems of 
living. A curriculum that acknowledges and fosters social support brings a power to 
learning greater than that of curricula that concenU'ate solely on the performance of 
individuals. 

The Old Definitions No Longer Serve 

Previous defmitions of literacy are no longer adequate. We may not speak of iiteracy** 
anymore; we must speak of "literacies.** The United States Bureau of the Census aban- 
doned asking people whether they could read and write after the 1930 census because 
that simple question no longer served to differentiate among people's diverse commu- 
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nications skills. Nonetheless, simple reading and writing are often what one thinks 
of at the mention of the word ''literacy,** and the converse assumption is similariy made 
- that is, ''illiteracy*' means merely that people cannot read or write at all. 

The many meanings of literacy began to complicate our discussions, especially after 
the word took on new prominence in the 198()s. The earlier, limited meaning - the 
ability to read and write - broadened to encompass the ability to read, write, and 
communicate the specific content of any domain. As a fashionable buzz word, literacy 
now refers to the knowledge of any given domain. For example, we commonly ask 
whether someone is ''computer literate," meaning, is the person knowledgeable enough 
about computers and their operation to use them and conmiunicate about them. This 
expanded use of "literacy" has made any use of the word potentially ambiguous. The 
user may have either a very limited or a very broad sense of literacy in mind. More 
significantly, the expanded meaning of literacy reflects an underlying understanding 
that literacy is not only a set of print-code tools but also an interaction between the 
reading, writing, background knowledge, and experience of the individual. Meanwhile, 
the complexities of our information society make effective conmiunication more 
challenging than ever. 

In our print-rich and complicated society, it is no longer appropriate to imagine that 
literacy is either present in, or missing from, any individual, and that people can either 
read and write, or they cannot. Anyone who still limits the definition of literacy to 
the ability to read and write words may be content with instruction in school-based 
tasks and the testing of literacy on the basis of standardized tests or such other stan- 
dards as the possession of a high school diploma or GED. 

We believe, however, that literacy is not an on/off characteristic like dead or alive. 
As the new uses of the word imply, literacy is more than the mere ability to read and 
write a little or a lot. Literacy describes a wide variety of conmiunicative acts, inter- 
personal strategies, and survival skills. Picture a spectrum literacies across a varie- 
ty of specific needs and communities, from barely able to write or recognize one's 
own name, to highly and multkulturally educated. Rather than ask whether people 
are literate at all, ask whether they are sufficiently literate to meet their private needs 
and to perform the tasks that society expects of them. Adequate literacy is relative 
to the internal and external demands placed on the individual. Internal demands in- 
clude personal expectations, hopes, choices, and ambitions. External demands involve 
the expectations of each individual's cultural and social context and the accelerated 
change of technological demands. Instruction in ftill-spectrum literacy must concern 
both the development of reading and writing skills and also the application of these 
skills in specific contexts. School literacies may be quite different from workplace, 
home, and civic literacies. Consequently, testing for literacy must follow from the pur- 
poses of the adult learners themselves and the specific situations of their lives. Exist- 
ing standardized literacy examinations are too insensitive to human diversity to take 
the adequate measure of these nuances. A portfolio, or demonstration of acmal read- 
ing and writing of material selected for its relevance, would more appropriately repre- 
sent literacies in actual use. 

The Accountability Dilemma 

A widespread perception of the collapse of literacy in America is placing new demands 
on educators for greater accountability. Society demands proof that the schools and 
other educational institutions are doing the job that the public is paying them to do. 
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This has led to a greater reliance on teaching what is testable, and then teaching stu- 
dents how to pass the tests. Simultaneously, there are growing demands for reforms 
to make literacy tests reflect the goals of instruction better. For example, in many states 
and districts the testing of writing has been changed from multiple-choice questions 
on points of conventional grammar and usage to holistic writing assessments in which 
students actually write stories, paragraphs, and essays. Since society now requires more 
of people than to be able to select the correct answer from four or five choices, it 
is ironic that many educators and funding agencies continue to rely on standardized 
tests to demonstrate competencies that are needed in schools, the marketplace, the work- 
place, and the home. 

Education must address the ability of its learners to do the many jobs that they and 
society perceive as necessary and desirable. Being able in any field requires more than 
simple reading and writing. Being able also requires specialized knowledge of the field, 
its background, and context; ability to decode the special characteristics of technical 
writing within die field; a problem-solving sense of how to gain new information within 
that particular field; and how to apply this specialized knowledge. We must abandon 
the idea that a single, well-taught curriculum will suffice for a lifetime. Students at 
all levels need to know not only what is currently relevant to their present interests 
and occupations but also how to acquire new expertise within a limited field and how 
to move on to new fields. Lifelong learning can no longer be a mere alliterative slogan; 
it has become, instead, the unavoidable requirement of our present and foreseeable 
future. 

Literacy: A Privilege, Riglit, or Obligation? 

The new question about adult literacy strikes directly at the heart of some traditional 
habits of education in the United States. Both education and literacy can be viewed 
in a variety of ways: as a privilege, as a right, or as an obligation. Each stance has 
implications for education and literacy policy on a continuum from optional to required. 
Consider, for example, the implications of each of these stances for the provision of 
instruction in English as a second language, and for efforts to recruit the ''hard to serve** 
in adult education. 

If one takes the stance that education and literacy are privileges, then one may also 
believe that students should fit themselves into whatever the school offers - students 
should make themselves worthy of the education they receive, and if they do not avail 
themselves of their one chance at education, they have no one to blame but themselves. 
In the extreme, this position can be articulated as an educational version of the '*love 
it or leave it** posture. Adults who failed to take advantage of their opportunities for 
education as children would be expected to seek out ESL and literacy classes and make 
any arrangements necessary in their lives (child care, transportation, financial sup- 
port, medical insurance) to be able to attend and profit from the instruction. 

If one takes the stance that education and literacy are basic rights, then one may 
adopt the view that schools ought to be fitted to the needs of the students, and ought 
to provide multiple opportunities for all people, whether children or adults, to become 
literate and educated. If literacy and education are viewed as rights, the burden is on 
society and its agencies, the schools, to foster them. Providers of ESL instruction might 
well provide classes not only in English but also literacy instruction in the learners' 
first languages. Greater language proficiency in any language supports greater profi- 
ciency in a second language. Designers of literacy programs need to make arrange- 



ments that take into account adults' responsibilities to their families, jobs, and other 
pressing demands on those living in poverty. In a democracy, we all bear the respon- 
sibility of making our best effort to remove obstacles that bar people from acquiring 
education. 

If one takes the stance that education and literacy are obligations, then learners and 
schools alike are responsible for making literacy and education effective. The duties 
of citizenship require that people inform themselves, take part in decision making, 
work toward construction of the nation's economy, and participate actively in the cul- 
tural life of our society. According to this stance, an adult who does not already do 
so is socially required to leam to read and write English. Social responsibility of an 
adult receiving public assistance would be to attend basic-skills and job-training pro- 
grams. In turn, responsibility of the rest of society toward the insufficiently literate 
would entail providing support to the adult learner, such as child care and transporta- 
tion, medical attention when it is needed, and financial assistance sufficient to sustain 
life and hunum dignity while the education in new literacies proceeds. 

Whether one takes the stance that literacy is a privilege, right, or an ob'ligation, literacy 
instruction remains a central focus of policy, planning, and education.3 It has been 
estimated by a variety of people who provide literacy trdining tliat only about 2% to 
4% of the people in need of literacy training are served each year. Whatever position 
one takes, this is an enormous shortfall and challenge. 

The Elementary-Sccondary-Adult Literacy Connections 

Educators charged with teaching elementary, secondary, and aduh learners face twin 
challenges: 1) social changes, such as children bom to poorer, younger, and less edu- 
cated parents, and 2) limited educaticnal funding at a time when the schools are expected 
to do more and more. As the pressures increase, the resources diminish, and we must 
recognize that adult literacy and children's literacy are not separate issues. As the need 
for learning increases, the consequences of not meeting our present challenges become 
more apparent in ongoing cycles of poverty, insufficient literacy, and lost opportunities. 

Generations of Literates 

Increasing the literacy of adults will help to prevent the next generation from being 
underiiterate for theit own and society's needs. National tests have correlated levels 
of parent education and presence or absence of books in the home with children's reading 
scores. The historically separate systems of adult and elementary and secondary edu- 
cation may have become a luxury that society can no longer afford. New channels 
for conmiunicating, cooperating, and collaborating among educational efforts at all 
levels must be established, not only to improve programs, but also to make the most 
efficient use of limited education funding. 

Intergenerational and family literacy programs are fledgling efforts aimed at increased 
learning by children and adults alike. Some people allege that early intervention with 
parents and children will increase the children's long-term learning potentials. One of 
the most obvious, though difficult, intergenerational connections is the communica- 
tion between schools and students' parents. Barriers such as language and cultural differ- 
ences make contmunication between schools and parents problematic. Some new 
intergenerational and family literacy programs attempt to bring parents, long alienated 
from the school system, back into instruction for themselves and for their preschool 
and school-age children. These efforts are reaffirmations of the family as the primary 
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education unit, and tlius help to involve parents and children together. Recent federal 
legislation has made this approach explicit in Even Start, including funds for linking 
parents and children in educational activity. Elementary and secondary schools have 
a stake in programs that can improve parents' skills and increase the possibilities for 
conununication between school and home. Potential results include increased school 
attendance, interest in school, and willingness to participate in the life of the school. 

AMUsk Students 

Another important connection between adult education and mkkUe and secondary schools 
concerns the many young people who are marginally successful, or even unsuccess- 
ful, and will likely move from being unhappy students to being underliterate adults. 
Dropouts and pushouts gamer lots of concern. Their failure at school painfully re- 
minds us that the schools do not succeed with eveiy type of student and that values 
differ substantially from one subculture to anodier within our society. When the dropouts 
are young mothers, their need for literacy for themselves and educational opportuni- 
ties for their children is particularly acute. Frequendy, dropouts are students from mar- 
ginal groups in our society whose background has not matched well with the schools 
they have attended. Cultural differences often lead, unformnately, to cultural distance 
rather than communication. These out-of-school youth are part of the adult education 
population because they come to be included widi other adults in vocational training 
programs. What is being learned in programs for out-of-school youth may well have 
importance for curriculum planning for those who remain, for the moment, in school. 

Workplace Demands and the Schools 

Research on literacy education in the workplace offers implications for elementary and 
secondary instruction and the content of curriculum. While preparing students to get 
a job is by no means the only mission of the schools, an adequately educated work- 
force is increasingly part of the national agenda and is thus part of the schools' agenda. 
Research in the worlq)lace suggests that general-skills instruction is soon forgotten and 
does not transfer well ftom the school to the worksite. Instruction in basic skills and 
problem solving presented within the context of what workers are doing on a daily 
basis is far more effective than school work. The kinds of reading and writing that 
workers do differ substantially from the kinds of reading and writing that elementary 
and secondary students are taught in class. America's schools at all levels are being 
challenged to devise curricula to ''prevent" adult illiteracy and joblessness. Research 
in adult literacy can serve to gukle curricula in the public schools. We do not intend 
to suggest that workplace preparation is the sole charge of the schools. It is, however, 
one of the competing demands that must be carefully considered. 

With this volume, we invite you to join the conversations taking place among edu- 
cators at all levels of education, literacy experts, and policy makers. We believe that 
the conversations are the beginning links in the crucial chain of communicating, cooper- 
ating, and collaborating that is required to meet the present challenges to education 
at all levels. 

Caroline Beverstock and Anabel P. Newman, Editors 



'Fiscal Year 1989 figures from Mary Hanrahan, deputy director, Adult Education, United States Department 
of Education. 
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2Kirsch, Irwin and Ann Jungblut, Literacy: Profiles of America's Young Adults. Princeton: Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1986. 

3The categories of privilege, right, and obligation were first applied to literacy acquisition by Ruth Nickse 
at the Adult and Adolescent Literacy Conference, January 12-14, 1990 in Washington, D.C. 
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a field hi its hifluicy. The author, one of 
the hitergencratkHud literacy pioneers, 
reviews expectatfc>ns, target popuhitlons, 
the research base, and various types of 
programs. She also proposes a chmriflca- 
tion system for the maiiy variants of fiun- 
ily and hitergenerational literacy. 



Nickse, Ruth S. The Noises of Literacy: 
Intergenerational and Family Literacy Pro- 
grams." Paper originally commissioned by 
the Office of the Secretary of Education, Of- 
fice of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Education, 1989, and summarized here 
by Michael Ginsberg with the permission of 
the author. 
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The author highl^ts taitergenenitioiuil Auerbach, Eisa Roberts. 'Toward a Social- 
and funlly literacy efforts aimed at fan- Contextual Approach to Family Literacy." 
migrant and refugee families. She criti- Harvard Educational Review, vol. 59, no. 
cally reviews inrograms that focus solely 2, May 1989, pp. 165-181 . 
on bringing scbool literacies into the home 
and proposes that community concerns 
and cultural practices be the bases for 
programs that enrich the curriculum of 
the schools as well as educate the par- 
ticipant fomilles. 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 



Overview 



The authors focus on the development of 
written and oral competencies required in 
occupations and tralntaig. They exanUne 
10 occupations for reading and wrltfaig 
demands, congruence of those demands 
with vocational training for those occupa- 
tions, and evaluate the Importance of the 
competencies to Job performance. 

The author reviews tlie historical relation- 
ship of busfaiess and education hi the 
United States, educational efforts wlthhi 
busfaiess and faidustry, and present com- 
munication between education and busi- 
ness. She categoriies and describes col- 
biborative activities, contrasts the U.S. 
educatkm-busfaiess relatiottship with those 
of other faidustrialized nations, and makes 
recommendations for bnproving commu- 
nication between busfaiess and educatkm. 



Rush. Timothy R.; Alden J. Moe; and Re- 
becca L. Storlie. Occupational Literacy 
Education. Newark, Dei.: International 
Reading Association, 1986, pp. 1-27. 



Philippi, Jorie W. "Facilitating the Flow of 
Infomuition Between the Business and Edu- 
cation Communitkss." In Investing In Peo- 
ple: A Strategy to Address America's Worii- 
force Crisis, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Commission on 
Worlcforce Quality and Labor Marlcet Effi- 
ciency, June 1, 1989. 
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The author describes a combination basic- 
skills instructkm and work-experience 
program for at-risk youth. The program 
has succeeded In reducfaig the reading 
leambtg loss by two4hirds. 

The author reviews basic skills require- 
ments in busfaiess and industry, data on 
the skills of the present and soon-to-enter 
workforce, and a^ilies these to the bank- 
ing industry. He concludes that a multi- 
strand approach b requfared to address the 
current mkmatches between Job demands 
and worker skills. 



Mikulecky, Larry J. "Stopping Sunmier 
Learning Loss Antong At-Risk Youth." 
Journal of Reading, April 1990, pp. 
516-521. 



Mikulecky, Urry J. "Basic Skills Impedi- 
ments to Communication Between Manage- 
ment and Hourly Employees." Management 
Communication Quarterly, vol. 3, no. 4, 
May 1990, pp. 452-473. 
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Getting Up to Speed 
in Adult Literacy 
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OVERVIEW 



A considerable list of questions must at least be asked before we can even begin 
to share a common perspective on what literacy is. What is meant by the term **litera- 
cy?** What is the present state of adult literacy in the United States compared to the 
past? What about the international status of literacy? 

In the first article of this chapter, H. S. Bhola reviews the global status of literacy. 
He puts the declaration of International Literacy Year 1990 into perspective in terms 
of the gains that have been made and the work that remains to be done worldwide. 
He argues that literacy gives access to the knowledge capital of a society. For Bhola, 
global literacy is a moral issue and a human right. 

During the 1980s, an increasing awareness of the real need for literacy swept over 
the United States. The Awareness Campaign of the National Coalition for Literacy, 
and the efforts of Project Literacy United States (PLUS), reminded many Americans 
that the deniand for greater literacy for all citizens must assume its rightful place as 
one of the urgent items on the national agenda. Advertisements, and even hour-long 
programs on national television networks, do not have time to discuss in detail the 
evidence we now have about literacy and the lack of it in the United States. 

The second article in this chapter might be captioned "All you ever wanted to know 
about literacy indicators in the United States, but were afraid to ask.** Lawrence Sted- 
man and Carl Kaestle have fiimished their readers an extensive review of the U.S. 
Census literacy estimates, including Ihen-and-now" studies that compare past perform- 
ance with present scores on reading achievement tests, achievement-test score trends, 
tests of "functional** literacy, and factors that must be taken into account when inter- 
preting these sources of information. The discussion is not limited to adult perform- 
ance only but also includes the reading achievement tests of school-age populations. 

Robert Amove and Harvey Graff discuss the role of literacy campaigns in the trans- 
formation of societies, starting with sixteenth-century Europe. In this time of national 
concern about literacy, it is well to consider other national literacy efforts and the les- 
sons they offer for current endeavors. 

Definitions of any term as complicated and multifaceted as "literacy** are important, 
even if the endless discussion of words may act as a potential distracter from taking 
action. Ronald Cervero asks whether a common definition of literacy is possible or 
desirable. He points out that the search for a definition is not merely an exercise for 
technicians but instead requires analyses of values, ideologies, and power structures. 

Policy is the expression of a society's values and a willingness to address those is- 
sues. Policy formation is an intricate round dance among those who nominate the is- 
sues for consideration and action, the technical advisors who are closest to the issue, 
elected representatives, paid and volunteer workers in the field, and taxpayers. The 
first policy statement included here comes from a longer document, Jump Start: The 
Federal Role in Adult Literacy, which was a distillation of commissioned papers and 
consultations with many literacy professionals across the country. It was also a call 
for immediate action to accomplish the following: 

1) establish a Cabinet Council on Adult Literacy; 

2) pass legislation to establish a National Center for Adult Literacy to coordinate 
research and technical assistance; 

3) promote innovation in training and technology; 

4) reinforce a federal solution to the problem; 

5) enhance the effectiveness of existing federal programs; 

6) place greater emphasis on workforce literacy. 
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In the second policy statement, delivered in 1988 to the National Urban Literacy 
Conference, Arlene (Hanna) Fingeret emphasizes the political nature of adult literacy 
education. She traces policy and attitudes from the 1960s to date, and she contrasts 
literacy for the maintenance of the economic status quo with literacy for improving 
the quality of life of individuals and conmiunities. She rules out a ^^quick-fix" approach, 
urging that real change depends on an understanding of literacy as something more 
than mere reading and writing skills. Fingeret calls for cooperation rather than com- 
petition among providers. She advocates commitment to work both with those whose 
skills need a minor amount of review and enhancement before employment and those 
whose skills are the most minimal, requiring substantial time, support, and instruction. 
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by H. S. Bhoia 



International Literacy Year: 

A Summons to Action for Universal 
Literacy by the Year 2000 




December 7. 1987. marked an 
auspicious moment in (he 
history of world literacy as (he United 
Nations General Assembly unanimously 
passed a resolution proclaiming 1990 
International Literacy Year (ILY). The 
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ILY will not be mere ritual and 
celebration, but a summons to action 
for the world community to mobilize 
for the achievement of literacy for all 
by the year 2000.' 

It is easy to be cynical about pious 
declarations made by national 
governments and international agencies 
such as UNESCO (the lead agency for 
ILY), UNICEF, FAO, WHO» and 
others. Such cynicism is not always 
warranted, however. Proclamations of 
special days, years, and decades 
become historic landmarks and thereby 
provide visibility to particular social 
issues and concerns. Hitherto diffused 
commitments become crystallized and 
come under the public gaze. Priorities 
in social agendas of nations are 
rearranged. Material resources are 
allocated. Technology and expertise are 
mobilized. All of this, in concert, can 
have significant consequences. The 
ILY' 1990, and the International 
Literacy Decade that is expected to 



follow, may, in addition, enjoy the 
numerological advantage. The ILY will 
be celebrated during 1990, the Tirst 
year of a decade. The special ring of 
the year 2000, when the literacy decade 
will come to a close, and the special 
aura surrounding the millennium's end 
will both help in promoting the ideal of 
universal literacy. 

The Context of ILY 

What is the status of world literacy 
as the UN General Assembly proclaims 
the ILY? The state of affairs is indeed 
intolerable. There are around one 
billion illiterates in the world, living in 
our time, but not our contemporaries. 
According to UNESCO's statistics for 
the year 1983 (the latest available), 
there were 889 million illiterates among 
those fifteen years and older» which 
translates into 27.7 percent of the total 
adult population— 20.3 percent male 
and 34 9 percent female. Fully 98 
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The United Nations General Assembly 
has named 1990 International Literacy Year. 
The proclamation is a call to action for the 
achievement of global literacy by the year 2000. 




percent of these adult illiterates live in 
developing countries: Asia, with an 
illiteracy ratio of 36.3 percent, 
accounted foi' a total of 666 million; 
Africa, with an illiteracy ratio of S4 
percent, had 162 million; and Latin 
America and the Caribbean, with an 
illiteracy ratio of 17.3 percent, had 44 
million adult illiterates. To make 
matters worse, 100 million children in 
the developing countries between the 
ages of six and eleven years were not 
enrolled in schools. In the developed 
industrialized countries, there were 20 
million illiterates, but the problems of 
functional illiteracy, the inability to use 
literacy at a level high enough to deal 
independently with the demands of the 
economy, society, and politics, were 
far more extensive.^ 

The Why, When, and How of 
Literacy 

These numbers were no secret and 



were quite widely known. An 
awareness of the situation had not, 
however, moved everyone into moral 
consternation to demand an end to 
illiteracy. Nor was there a chorus of 
voices heard, on behalf of literacy, on 
purely practical grounds.^ On the 
contrary, literacy skeptics made the 
argument that literacy was unnecessary 
because illiterate adults did not 
consider literacy as a need and were, 
therefore, not motivated to learn to 
read and write. Even if these 
unmotivated adults could be taught, 
they would not be able to use th.*fr 
newfound skills within the nonluerate 
environments in which they now lived. 
In the meantime, the argument went, 
immediate needs of development 
communication could be fulfilled 
through face*to*face communication 
and by use of mass media. Teaching 
literacy to the unmotivated and 
unwilling would be an exercise in 
**gradualism.**^ Moving the discussion 



to the socioeconomic level, they argued 
that adult literacy had failed to show 
any clear effect on economic 
development. And those of a radical 
inclination considered literacy 
promotion as promotion of industrial 
interests, leading to ^'dispossession of 
speech" of the people.^ Some 
aesthetically inclined saw in literacy the 
**denial of narration'* to the new readers.^ 

In the heat of the argument, it 
seemed to have been forgotten that 
human needs, other than organic needs, 
are socially and ideologically 
determined and have to be learned and 
internalized before they become felt 
needs. Motivations are seldom 
spontaneous; they have to be mobilized 
through education and leadership. 
Illiterate adults lack motivation to learn 
not only literacy, but also family 
planning, nutrition education, and 
health education. The challenge, 
therefore, lies in **fashioning'' the 
need for literacy so that it becomes a 
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felt need. Once literacy becomes a fell 
need, ic should be delivered Co youth 
who are bypassed by the school 
systems and to illiterate adults on farms 
and factory floors all around the world. 
Environments, local and global, must 
be created in which these literacy skills 
learned by new literates can be put to 
use in all their transactions with 
economic, social, and political 
institutions. 

For independent access to the 
knowledge capiul of a society, literacy 
is indispensable. No wonder literacy 
today has come to be seen as a moral 
issue and a human right. Fortunately, 
the mythologies of adult literacy 
promotion include both moral 
mythology and sensible logic. ^ The old 
psychological arguments in favor of 
literacy as a "technology of intellect" 
have since been put into perspective.'*' 
The human species today is going 
through a gene (the basic unit of 
biology) and meme (the basic unit of 
culture) convolution; and literacy has 
come to be seen as a profoundly social 
process and an important instrument of 
culture.'^ We have already realized that 
illiteracy marginalizes. As D. H. 
Hymes reminds us, oracy may be in 
overall decline from its position of 
primacy all over the world: "Those 
without literacy, or with little literacy, 
are seldom now participants in 
autonomous cultures, in which oracy 
skills could flourish as central. More 
commonly they live in circumstances of 
cultuiil maiginaiity or subordination."*' 

Elimination of illiteracy would not 
by itself bring heaven on earth. 
Hierarchy, Hymes points out, is 
inhereri in social structures, and 
literacy would not eliminate 
inequality.'^ However, newly literate 
adults with their new potential may be 
able to influence the dynamics of 
relationships and, thereby, the 
structures of inequality and hierarchy. 
At the level of collectivities, we know 
now that there is a beneficial 
relationship between literacy and 
economic development. Without 
literacy neither modemiation nor 
democratization are possible. 

Once the question **Why?" has been 
laid to rest, the question "When?" 
raises its head. Can literacy, even 
though essential in the long run, wait 
as we face the daily crises of hunger 
and disease? Isn't there something 
called the historical moment and (he 
priority among needs in the lives of 
both individuals and nations? Of 
course, there is timeliness and there is 
the question of priorities. We must, 
however, understand the difference 
between the context of crisis and the 
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framework of policy. In crisis, we must 
give people what they need^food, 
water, medicine, clothing, and shelter. 
We should not send them to a literacy 
class to read first while they are hungry 
and thirsty or in bodily pain. But 
within a policy framework, literacy 
must be antral to all developmental 
initiatives if people have to acquire 
independence in learning, seeking 
information, making choices, and 
acting to invent their own futures. In 
program development, ihen, literacy 
must be conceptually primary, even 
though pragmatically it may have to 
wait for its turn. Of course, if program 
planners are waiting for months and 
years before integrating literacy in their 
development programs, they have either 
failed conceptually to understand the 
generative role of literacy in all 
development actions or are inept in 
program design. It is also naive to 
think that for literacy to find uses in 
communities, cultures must be literate 
first. Such assertions show the failure 
in recognizing that all cultures today 
already are operating on the 
assumptions of literacy. They are not 
environments of oracy but are literate 
environments, though segmented, 
incomplete, poor, and barren. These 
literacy environments must be 
extended, reinforced, sustained, and 
enriched through conducting literacy 
work and by esublishing infrastructures 
of literate cultures such as rural 
newspapers, book libraries, and 
community centers with adequate 
supplies of printed materials. 

Finally, there is the question 
'*How?" Even when the role of 
literacy in development has been 
granted, there is the question of the 
nature of functionality of literacy- 
literacy for income generation or 
literacy for liberation? There is also the 
question of community*based literacy 
(ideological literacy) versus literacy 
initiatives on a national level (dominant 
literacy).'^ How, then, should literacy 
be delivered? One good answer: By 
every which way possible! It may be 
offered in small projects or in national 
programs or campaigns. First and 
foremost, people's interests should be 
served. It should be possible to 
reconcile national visions with 
community needs by reinventing 
national visions within local settings. 

Objectives of ILY 

The global and theoretical contexts 
of literacy sketched above should 
enable us to better understand the 
objectives of ILY as stated by 
UNESCO. These are: "(1) Increasing 
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action by Che governments of member 
states afflicted by illiteracy; (2) 
increasing public awareness of the 
scope, nature and implications of 
illiteracy as well as of the means and 
conditions for combatting illiteracy, 
particularly through activities of 
goveromenttl and non-govemmental 
organisations , voluntary associations 
and community groups; (3) increasing 
popular participation, within and among 
countries, in efforts to combat 
illiteracy; (4) increasing cooperation 
and solidarity among member states in 
the struggle against illiteracy; (5) 
increasing cooperation within the 
United Nations System and, more 
generally, among all inter*govemmental 
and non-governmental organizations in 
the struggle against illiteracy; and (6) 
using ILY for launching the plan of 
action for the eradication of illiteracy 
by the year 2000 and for addressing 
issues of critical importance to the 
progress of literacy such as reducing 
primary school drop-out and 
esublishing post*literacy programmes 
to prevent relapse into illiteracy. **^^ 

Thus, the call goes out to 
governments of member sutes and to 
Non*Govemmental Organizations 
(NGOs) in different countries and to all 
the affiliated agencies of the United 
Nations to build a networlc to create 
public awareness, to educate local 
leadership, to promote participation for 
action, and to establish infrastructures 
and institutions which can indeed create 
literacy for all by the year 2000. 

Literacy Policies anil 
Performance Arounil the World: 
In Retrospect 

As theoreticians were debating 
literacy, a group of educators and 
development elite were exhorting policy 
maicers and planners in various nations 
to undertake literacy woric. Indeed, 
practicing educators and development 
woricers have been taking actions: 
implementing campaigns, programs, 
and projects of literacy, and teaching 
adult men and women on factory 
floors, on farms, in classrooms, in mud 
huts, and under the trees. The story of 
literacy is incomplete, but most 
inspiring. While much remains to be 
done, much has been achieved. The 
march toward universal literacy today 
does seem inevitable. 

The history of literacy began almost 
5,000 years ago when writing was 
invented. However, for our purposes, 
the history of adult literacy promotion 
does not extend over more than fifty 
years and is congruent with the period 
of decolonization in the present 




century. Once again, the history of 
literacy in the last half*century can best 
be stated in terms of initiatives on 
behalf of literacy taken by UNESCO. 

UNESCO's interest in literacy goes 
back to its very inception in 1946. In 
order to encourage member states to 
conduct literacy work among their 
people, UNESCO has promoted 
dialogue and discussion among policy 
makers dealing with development and 
education: trained planners and 
practitioners for literacy work; 
established demonstration projects of 
^'literacy for development** around the 
world; and conducted reviews and 
evaluations to systematize experience 
and sustain commitments for future 
work. By so doing, UNESCO has been 
the world*s conscience and flag bearer 
on behalf of literacy. 

The four world conferences of adult 
education convened by UNESCO in 
Elsinore. Denmark, in 1949, Montreal, 
Canada, in 1960. Tokyo, Japan, in 
1972. and Paris. France, in 1985 



provide the milestones on the road of 
literacy promotion in the postwar 
years/^ At the Elsinore conference in 
1949. adult literacy was seen as a part 
of adult education. Conference 
participants declared that "in areas 
where education is backward there is 
no need to wait until people can read 
before embarking on an effective 
programme of adult education. While 
literacy is not indispensable, it does 
enable people to become independent 
students capable of educating 
themselves. It allows them to widen 
and deepen their knowledge and to 
share in the great cultural 
improvements which are disseminated 
through written texts. 

In the years that followed, UNESCO 
moved toward a position of 
indisptnsability and immediacy of 
literacy in education and development. 
At the Montreal conference in 1960. 
UNESCO was already talking of 
eradication of illiteracy from the world 
through **a resolute, comprehensive 
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and soundly planned campaign*' 
drawing on a special fund for literacy 
which UNESCO invited (he rich 
countries to create as an act of wisdom, 
justice, and generosity.*^ 

UNESCO did not get a fund for 
literacy or an international campaign. 
What it got was an experimental 
functional literacy program comprised 
of work -oriented adult literacy pilot 
projects in eleven countries.*^ By the 
time the conference in Tokyo had been 
convened in 1972, there was already 
dissatisfaction with the narrowly 
conceived functional literacy program 
emanating from Teheran. At the Tokyo 
conference, UNESCO asked that 
members eliminate illiteracy as a 
priority problem as they launch wide- 
scale campaigns" based on 
functionality that "reconciles the 
interests of the individual with (hose of 
society*' and **integrates economic 
development, personal fulfillment and 
social progress."'^ 

A critical assessment of the 



experimental functional literacy 
program and the Persepolis conference 
changed the meaning of functionality 
forever.^**-^* At the last of the four 
UNESCO conferences in Paris in 1985, 
literacy was an urgent priority: "There 
was no waiting in relation to the 
removal of functional illiteracy, being 
an inability to master the skills and 
means needed to take one*s place in 
working, social, and family life and to 
participate actively in the life of 
society, despite the cultural legacy 
bequeathed by tradition and 
experience.*' Functional literacy 
became a civilizational concept that 
covered (he economic, technological, 
social, and cultural life of the adult. 
The illiterate was to learn to read (he 
word and the world. The effort for (he 
cradicadon of illKeracy had (o involve 
me(hods commensura(e with the size of 
the task. That meant literacy by 
campaign and, yet, reflecting special 
needs of communities. The deaoline 
was (0 be (he year 2000." 



Member states have responded to 
UNESCO's moral leadership. 
Universalization of primary education 
has already become standard policy. 
There have been a large number of 
national adult literacy campaigns that 
have resulted in significant reductions 
in illiteracy in many countries. Some of 
these campaigns have been spectacular 
successes.^' There is hardly a member 
llate today that does not show interest 
in literacy promotion. Industrialized 
countries have also rediscovered 
illiteracy and are doing considerable 
work.^* 

UNESCO concludes: "The second 
half of the twentieth century has 
witnessed marked progress in the 
liruggle against illiteracy. In the 35 
years between 1950 and 1985, the rate 
of illiteracy in the adult population has 
declined from an estimated 44.3 
percent to 27.7 percent^and this 
despite unprecedented population 
growth. This is the proof that illiteracy 
can be vanquished.* 

Literacy Plans and Their 
Possibilities; In Prospect 

What are the prospects for the 
success of ILY and for universal 
literacy by the year 2000? Prospects do 
look good. There is a momentum 
building. The initiatives are coming to 
focus woridwido as is evidenced by the 
United Nations' proclamation of the 
ILY, with UNESCO as the lead 
agency, and UNESCO's ideal to lead 
the world to the eradication of illiteracy 
by the year 2000. The idealism is being 
put into operation. UNESCO has 
established a special secretariat for ILY 
and is preparing operational plans and 
strategies that member states could 
adapt to their own needs and 
circumstances.^^ To commit nations to 
global literacy, UNESCO is planning to 
convene in 1990 the Second Worid 
Congress of Ministers of Education on 
the Eradication of Illiteracy by the Year 
2000. There is integration among the 
agencies affiliated with the United 
Nations as the World Health 
Organization plans to integrate literacy 
with worldwide education for AIDS. 
The International Council for Adult 
Educa(ion (ICAE), Toronto, Canada* 
has taken the initiative to mobilize (he 
(o(al sector of NGOs in a network of 
planning, resource sharing, and action, 
and has established an International 
Task Force for Literacy. 

The leadership of the developing 
countries where most of the illiterate 
live has understood that neither 
modernization nor democratization is 
possible without literacy. Media cannot 
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subscicuce for literacy. Bypassing 
literacy through technology is a pipe 
dream. Developing nations have 
learned these lessons not only from 
theoretical discussion but through 
conducting education and extension at 
the field lev J experiencing 
frustration aiiJ .^ilure of schemes built 
on oracy and media. 

Are enough resources available? 
Resources are, of course, both absolute 
and relative. At the barest essential 
level, one can teach literacy to another 
with no more than a sticic to scratch 
words on the ground. Relative 
resources are few but can be 
reallocated. Finally, with the recent 
thaw in East^West relations, there may 
be some dividends of peace. Today the 
world spends a staggering $2.7S billion 
each day on weapons; this money could 
woric wonders if invested in literacy 
and development.^* 

The world*s intellectuals need to 
throw their weight on the side of 
literKy. The "dispossession of 
speech" and "denial of narration" 
supposedly brought about by literacy 
make colorful language and may even 
be significant social-scientific insights, 
but they are misunderstood by many. 
They are read as invitations to do no 
literacy worIc of any Icind. They ait not 
read as invitations to do sensitive 
literacy worIc on people's behalf. They 
are used to rationalize the existence of 
a world divided in two— a world of the 
literate and a world of the illiterate, 
separate and unequal. University 
academics particularly should help in 
the role of theoretical clarification and 
research on implementation, without 
wanting to stop the world so that they 
can first have dependable figures, 
absolute definitions, and positive truth 
about consequences of literacy. 

New Year^ Day 2001: Some 
Concluding Remarks 

If the ILY rallies international 
support, if governments and voluntary 
associations mobilize their will as well 
as their resources, and if integrated 
literacy campaigns, programs, and 
community-based projects are planned 
and successfully implemented, will we 
have eradicated illiteracy once and for 
all from the face of the earth by New 
Year's Day 2001? Nothing could be 
more naive than a scenario such as 
this! 

Literacy and illiteracy are processes 
that live in the people, and as long as 
there are people in this world, there 
will be literacy work to do. There will 
be some illiterates yet to contend with 
who would not have been served in 
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spite of the best intentions of literacy 
workers. There will be semi-literates 
and insufficiently literate. There will be 
youth and adults who would want to go 
from their basic literacy levels to 
functional levels of literacy. New 
functions will have emerged both in the 
developed and the developing world 
requiring new functional literacies. 

We should consider ILY and the 
literacy decade to have been successful 
if almost all of the world's illiterate 
will have participated, with adequate 
success, in literacy programs relevant 
to their lives, both in individual and 
social terms, thereby removing the 
paper curtain separating them from the 
culture of print. We should be able to 
claim success if all those crossing the 
threshold of "symbolic transformations 
in the print code** will, with 
confidence and competence, begin to 
use literacy in all their transactions 
with their environment, moving freely 
between their inner and outer frontiers. 
Finally, success could be claimed if the 
barely literate and the highly literate, 
each on his or her own. will have 
invented their own special nvodels of 
oracy and literacy to fit their particular 
language codes, their different 
channels, and their special roles. ^ 
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Literacy and reading performance in the United States, from 
1880 to the present 

LAWRENCE C STEDMAN 
CARL F. KAESTLE 
Unntrsity of Miirofl5in. Madison 

THE AUTHORS rcvicw literacy and reading achievement trends over the past centur>' and place 
current debates in a historical perspective. Although then-and-now studies are methodologi- 
cally weak, they suggest that students' reading performance at a given age remained stable 
until the 1970s. The test score decline that then occurred was not as great as many educators 
think, and much of it can be explained by the changing demographics of test-takers. The 
decline pales when compared to the tremendous increase in the population's educational at- 
tainment over the past 40 years. However, the strategy of ever-increasing schooling to meet 
ever- increasing literacy demands may have run its course. High school dropout rates are 
increasing, and educational attainment has leveled off. Researchers have identified subsuntial 
mismatches between workers' skills and job demands, and between job and school literacy 
skills. In spite of their flaws, functional literacy tests suggest that 20 percent of the adult 
population, or 30 million people, have serious difficulties with common reading tasks. Up- 
grading literacy skills now requires new initiatives by coalitions of educators, community 
groups, employers, and government agencies. 



Le degre d'alphab^isation et les performances en lecture aux Etats-Vnis, 

de 1880 anos jours , . 

LES AUTEURS couvrenl les tendances observdes en alphab<5tisation et pour les performances en 
lecture pour le sifecle dernier el situcnt les dibais actuels dans une perspective hisiorique. 
Bicn que les recherches d'hier et d'aujourd'hui soient plut6t faibles du point de vue mdihodo- 
logique. ellcs suggferent que la performance en lecture est demcur^c constante jusque dans les 
ann^cs '70. La baisse des r<5suliats aux tests qu'on a alors observce n'^tait pas aussi importante 
que Pont cru plusieurs enseignants et on peut I'aitribu^- pour une grande part aux change- 
ments ddmographiques chez ceux Ji qui itait adminisire le test. Cette baisse perd de son im- 
portance si on la compare ^ la hausse except ionnellc du niveau de rrfussite scolairc de la 
population au cours des quarante dcrnicres anndes. Touiefois. la strat^gie de scolarisation 
sans cesse croissante pour rencontrer la demande sans cesse croissante d alphabdtisation a pu 
suivre son cours. Les taux d'abandon au secondaire augmentent et le taux de rtfussite scolaire 
s'esi stabilise. Les chercheurs oni identifii dc trfes mauvaises associations entrc les qualifica- 
tions des iravaillcurs et les exigences dc l emploi. de mime qu* entrc I'emploi et les habilctis 
de lecture et d'dcriture enseigndes dans les dcoles. Malgrd leurs imperfections, les tests fonc- 
tionnels de lecture et d'dcriture suggfcrcnt que 20 pour cent de la population adulte. soit treole 
millions de personncs. (^prouvent dc sdrieuses difficultds avec des simples exercices dc lec- 
ture. La revalorisation des capacitds de lecture et d'dcriture exige dor<Snavant dc nouvcllcs 
initiatives par les coalitions entrc enseignants, groupes sociaux. employeurs et agenccs 
gouverncmentales. 
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Alfabetismo y desempeflo de lectura en las Estados Vnidos desde 1880 
hasta el pre seme 

LOS AUTORES fcvisaron los logros en alfabetismo > lectura cn cl ultimo siglo y sitiian a Ids 
debates actuales en una perspecti\ a hisi6rica. A pesar dc que los estudios de aycr comparado 
con hoy dfa son metodoldgicamentc debiles, sugieren que el desempei^o de lectura per- 
manecid estable hasta los 1970s. La baja de los resultados en las pniebas que entonces 
ocurrid no fue tan grave como muchos educadores pensaron, y mucho de esto pucde ser 
explicado per el cambio cn la dcmografia de los sujetos que tomaron esta^ pruebas. Este 
declive palidcce cuando se compara con el tremendo aumento en el alcance educative de la 
poblacidn en los Oltimos cuarenta afios. De cualquier manera, la estrategia de una carrera 
constante per aumentar la escolaridad para cubrir la stempre creciente demanda de alfa- 
betismo puede haber fmalizado. Los niveles de estudiantes que abandonan la escuela media 
han ido en aumento, y el logro educative ha llegado a su nivel de estabilidad. Los investiga- 
dores han identificado desbalances subsianciales entre los trabajos y las habilidades adquiri* 
das en la escuela. A pesar de sus fallas, las pruebas de alfabetismo funcional sugieren que el 
20 por ctento dc la poblacion adulta, o 30 millones de personas, tienen serias diflcultades con 
tareas comunes de lectura. Mejorar las habilidades para alfabetizar requiere ahora nuevas 
tniciativas de parte de coaliciones de educadores, grupos comuniiarios« patrones y agencias 
gubernamentales. 

Buchwissen und Lese-Leistung in den Vereinigten Staaten von J 880 bis zur 
Gegenwart 

DIE AUTOREN blicken zunick auf Buchwissen- und Leselcistungs^Richtungen v^ahrend des 
verflossenen Jahrhunderts und setzen aknuelle Diskiissionen in eine historische Pterspektive. 
Obwohl Heute-und«damals«Studien methodologisch schw'ach sind, zeigen sie auf, daO die 
Lesefahigkeit bestiindig verblieb bis in die 1970iger Jahre. Die Priifungsergebnis-Ver- 
schlechterung, die sich zu diesem Zeitpunkt etnstellte, war jedoch nicht so arg, wie manche 
Erzieher annahmen, und zumindest zum Teil ist sie durch die u^echselnde Bevdlkerungsstatis* 
tik der Prlifer zu erklaren. Die Verschlechterung tritt zuruck« v^nn man sie im Verhiiltnis 
sieht zu dem gewaltigen Fortschritt tm Bildungsstand der Bevdlkerung im Laufe der letzten 
vierzig Jahre. Nichtsdestov^eniger ist wohl die MaA nahme, stets wachsendes Buchwissen- 
Bediiffnis -^it stets wachsender Schulbildung zu begegnen, in etua iiberholt. Immer mehr 
Mittelschiiler verlassen vorzeitig die Schule, und die erzicherische Leistung ist nicht mehr zu 
steigern. Nachforschungen haben festgelegt. daft zwischcn Arbeitskonnen und Arbeitsnach* 
frage, ebcnso v^ie zwischen Arbeit und Schulwissen, ein unglciches Vcrhahnis besteht. 
Amtliche Tests haben, obwohl sie fehlerhaft sind, festgelegt, daB 20 Prozent der Erwach- 
sencn-Bcvolkerung, also 30 Millionen Menschcn, groBc Schwierigkeitcn haben mit ganz 
gewdhnlichen Lese-Aufgaben. Um Buchwisscn in unserer Zcit zu fbrdcrn, werden ncuc In- 
itiativen gesucht. z.B. durch Zusammenschliessen von Erziehern, Gemcinschaftsgruppcn, 
Angestellten und behdrdlichen Aemtern. 



On September 2K 1982, Congressman 
Plaul Simon of Illinois opened a congressional 
hearing on literacy by declaring that 10 to 25 
million Americans are unable to read and 
write.** Furthermore, he reponed that **an addi- 
tional 35 million Americans can read only at the 
fifth-grade leveP' (U.S. Congress, House, 
1984, p, 1). Concurring. Secretary of Educa- 
tion Terrcl Bell testified that "^in 1975, you have 



63 million Americans that aren*t proficient in 
meeting the educational requirements of every- 
day adult life" (p. 5). By 1982, he noted, this 
had risen to 72 million, which amounted to half 
of the adult population. 

The public and many scholars have blamed 
the schools, arguing that test scores have been 
in decline for nearly 20 years, writing skills 
have atrophied, and permissive schooling and 
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electronic media have dulled the reading abili- 
ties of our nation's youth. After reviewing the 
evidence, the President's National Commission 
on Excellence in Education concluded in 1983 
that the very security of the nation was "at risk." 
In March 1986, Senator Edward Zorinsky 
charged that **the schools are creating illiterates " 
and concluded, "we cannot leave reform up to 
the educators" (U.S. Congress, House, 1986, 
p. 3). 

Findings by other experts suggest that these 
claims may have been wildly exaggerated. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1982), for example, in 1979 less than one per- 
cent of the population reported themselves illit- 
erate, In a reexamination of functional literacy 
studies for the National Institute of Education, 
Fisher concluded that "few if any functional il- 
literates were actually awarded high school 
diplomas" (1978, p. 7).' Some scholars empha- 
size that educational attainment has risen stead- 
ily during this century in response to the rising 
literacy demands of a highly technological, in- 
formation-laden society (Bormuth, 1978; Res- 
nick & Resnick, 1977). Research by Farr and 
colleagues seems to confirm that each succeed- 
ing generation has been better educated than the 
last. After administering the same tests that had 
been given in the 1940s, they found that Indiana 
students in 1976 outperformed those of 1944- 
1945 (Farr, Fay, & Negley, 1978). A compre- 
hensive review of ihen-and-now studies (Farr. 
Tuinman. & Rowls, 1974) also suggests that 
students' reading skills have improved over the 
course of the century. The authors comment 
that "anyone who says that he knows that liter- 
acy is decreasing is ... at best unscholarly and 
at worst dishonest" (p. 140). 

What is an interested nonexpert to believe? 
Is illiteracy a serious problem or a relatively mi- 
nor one? Are the trends up or down? Are the 
people with the apocalyptic visions and the 
rose-colored glasses looking at the same infor- 
mation differently, or is each commentator mus- 
tering the data selectively? 

The purpose of this review is to set recent 
debates on adult literacy and school reading 
performance in the longer-range perspective of 
the past hundred years. Writers engaged in pol- 



icy debates rarely project literacy trends back 
more than 20 years. Some imply that before the 
test-score declme of the 1960s and 1970s there 
was a golden age of literacy, a high plateau of 
impressive test scores, rigorous standards, and 
old-fashioned academic schooling. Most have 
focused on an alleged decline of standards in 
the rebellious 1960s and the supposed deleteri- 
ous effects of television. 

Historians, on the other hand, have been 
little help in providing perspective on this issue. 
Although much recent and exciting work has 
been done on the history of literacy, the story is 
rarely brought into the twentieth century. The 
focal points have been the advent of printing in 
sixteenth-century Europe and the expansion of 
literacy in late eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury industrial societies, including the United 
States (see, e.g., Eisenstein, 1980; Soltow & 
Stevens, 1981). For the twentieth century, only 
a few summary articles exist on U.S. literacy 
trends, based either on U.S. Census reports or 
reading achievement scores (Farr, Tuinman, & 
Rowls. 1974; Folger & Nam, 1967; Selden, 
1978). This article is therefore a first step to- 
ward a comprehensive history of literacy in the 
United States since 1880, as well as a perspec- 
tive on the contemporary test score debate (see 
also Kaestle. 1985). For the entire period, we 
take a hard look at the quality of the data and the 
arguments of previous scholars. Many of the 
available data are unreliable, unrepresentative, 
or noncomparable over time. The attempt to de- 
termine trends is therefore perilous. Much 
skepticism is in order. 

The distinction between a literate person 
and an illiterate person sounds simple. It is not. 
Literacy is not a single skill, but a set of skills 
that people have to varying degrees. Some peo- 
ple can read well in one context but not in an- 
other. Literacy is thus elusive, complex. Its 
study requires careful definitions. Because in 
this article we are reviewing previous measure- 
ment efforts, we are to some degree prisoners 
of previous definitions. But we can clarify liter- 
acy trends by categorizing earlier measurement 
efforts under different concepts of literacy 

First we distinguish between literacy skills 
as taught and measured in schools (usually 
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called "reading achievemenf) and literacy skills 
as practiced outside of schools (usually called 
**functional literacy"). The relationship between 
these sets of skills is unclear. Some commenta- 
tors assume that there is an obvious, direct rela- 
tionship: If the schools don*t teach students how 
to read effectively, the students will not be able 
to read well as adults. Other writers, however, 
have argued that school literacy and out-of- 
school literacy are quite different. School read- 
ing is taught in a sequential curriculum. 
Children are tested frequently as they move up 
through a hierarchy of graded skills and con- 
tent. At the lowest level, which we shall call 
crude literacy, the student learns to read and un- 
derstand simple words already in his or her 
speaking vocabulary. At higher levels, the 
school reader learns not only more vocabulary 
and concepts but more complex inferential and 
inferpretive skills. Functional literacy outside 
the school is less structured, less hierarchical 
(Guthrie & Kirsch, 1984; Heath, 1980; Miku- 
lecky & Ehlingcr, 1986; Olson. 1977). It in- 
volves a greater variety of materials and settings 
and is often used to accomplish practical tasks. 

Still , there is much overlap between read- 
ing tasks required in school and reading tasks 
presented in everyday life. Thus, reading 
achievement has an important bearing on the 
functional literacy of adults. In this article we 
discuss both, and we use a spatial metaphor to 
organize the discussion. We treat the acquisition 
of initial literacy and subsequent grade-level 
achievement -the focus of the school -as the 
vertical dimension, and we treat the measure- 
mem of diverse reading tasks from everyday 
life -functional literacy -as the horizontal di- 
mension. The metaphor is useful because the 
two dimensions penetrate each other: At any 
given grade-level ability of reading achieve- 
ment, one can think of extending those skills 
horizontally out into non-school situations. 
Conversely, in any real-world setting, one can 
ask how demanding the reading tasks are, on a 
vertical scale. 

In what follows we do not deal with racial, 
regional, sexual, social class, or national origin 
differences in literacy As might be expected. 



blacks, other minorities, the poor. Southerners, 
and the foreign-bom have been less literate on 
average than native-born, middle-class whites. 
Although in terms of crude literacy these gaps 
have narrowed substantially during the past cen- 
tury, fome large gaps remain in the more com- 
plex skills. We decided to forego an analysis of 
literacy by groups, not because the differences 
are unimportant, but because the conceptual 
and measurement problems involved in rating 
anyone's literacy are so complicated that they 
demand first consideration. (For a discussion of 
black/white performance differences, see Sted- 
man & Kaestle, 1986, p. S and Appendix A.) 



The Entiy Level: Crude Lirracy 

Attempts to study literacy rates in the 
United States began with the Census Bureau. In 
each decennial census from 1840 through 1930 
and in sampling surveys since, individuals were 
asked whether they could read and write in any 
language. The Bureau generally classified as il- 
literate those who said they were "not able both 
to read and to write a simple message either in 
English or any other language" (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1971, p. 5). The record shows a 
tremendous reduction in self-reported illiteracy 
over the past century. In 1870, 20 percent of the 
population reported themselves illiterate, 
whereas in 1979. only .6 percent did. Among 
youths aged 14 to 24. the self-reported illiteracy 
rate in 1979 was only . 19 percent (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. 1982b. p. P). Self-reponed illit- 
eracy, then, has declined to very low percent- 
ages, although the absolute number of 
self-reported illiterates remains large -822,000 
of those 14 or older (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1982, p. 5). 

What are we to make of the validity of this 
record? For over a hundred years, the Census 
Bureau never administered a literacy test. It re- 
lied upon having people describe their own lit- 
eracy status, and never defined for them 
precisely what was meant by literacy (see Cen- 
sus instructions. Folgcr & Nam, 1967. pp. 249- 
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252; U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1948, I960. 
1971. 1982b). This self-reporting is the funda- 
mental weakness of the U.S. Census literacy 
data. As a 1919 New York Times editorial 
stated, "Nothing could be more inexact or hu- 
morous" (Editorial, p. 12, column 4). Writing 
for the Census Bureau, however, Folger and 
Nam (1967) cited two studies that purportedly 
demonstrated that a person's self-reporting mir- 
rors his or her performance on literacy tests. 
They concluded that Census reports of literacy 
are "generally accurate" (p. 129. fn. 1). On the 
other hand, both studies were conducted in for- 
eign countries, which raises questions of 
generalizability to the United States, and as 
Coles (1976) pointed out, one of the two studies 
actually demonstrated the inaccuracy of self-re- 
porting (p. 51). 

Pan of the problem is deliberate misreport- 
ing. Illiterates have great difficulty admitting 
their inability to read and write. They have de- 
veloped elaborate methods of concealment and 
will even hide their illiteracy from other illiter- 
ates (Freeman & Kassenbaum, 1956, pp. 372- 
373; Kozol, 1985). Given that reading levels 
and demands have increased greatly during this 
century, the stigma attached to illiteracy must 
also have increased, making it much more 
likely that false reporting would occur. 

Nevertheless, findings from some recent 
tests of functional literacy suggest that outright, 
utter illiteracy is now very low (Stedman & 
Kaeslle, 1986). Educational improvements of 
the past hundred years support this finding. 
There were major gains in educational attain- 
ment, extensive basic literacy training through 
New Deal agencies and the military, and ex- 
panded state and federal programs in adult basic 
education. These efforts have helped to elimi- 
nate much of he nation's illiteracy, as the Cen- 
sus record shows. But the number of 
self-reported illiterates is still high, and as we 
will discuss, millions of people still have trou- 
ble with simple reading tasks. So what are the 
trends in reading performance? Our informa- 
tion comes from then-and-now studies and 
standardized test score trends. 



THE VERTICAL DIMENSION 
Tlten-and-Now Studies 

Then-and-now studies aim to satisfy our 
curiosity as to whether students today arc per- 
forming better than students of yesterday. They 
involve giving a group of students the same test 
that was given to a comparable group of stu- 
dents years before. This is not a new idea; one 
of the first then-and-now studies was performed 
in 1906. Riley gave all ninth-grade students in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the same tests that 
had been given in 1 846. 1906 students did much 
better on these tests, which covered spelling, 
arithmetic, and geography (Farr, Tuinman, & 
Rowls, 1974). 

Previous reviewers have used then-and-now 
studies as evidence for their claim that reading 
performance steadily improved from the early 
part of the century through the mid-1960s (Cop- 
perman, 1978, pp. 32-34; Farr, Tuinman, & 
Rowls, 1974). The historical record, however, 
is ambiguous. Of the 13 local then-and-now 
studies that have dealt with reading during this 
period, 7 did not show a clear-cut improvement. 
Of the 7, 2 showed declines, 3 found no differ- 
ence, and 2 had mixed results (see Table 1). The 
8 state and national then-and-now studies have 
provided more support, but 3 still showed no 
improvement (see Table 2). One had declines 
(Sligo), one showed mixed resuhs (Tyler), and 
one lacked comparable data (our Yerkes-Gray 
comparison. Table 2). 

Researchers have also used then-and-now 
studies to argue the seriousness of the test score 
decline of the late 1960s and 1970s. Some have 
claimed that, in spite of the decline, 1970s stu- 
dents were still doing as well as those of the 
1940s and 1950s, whereas others have argued 
the decline was so great that 1970s students had 
fallen well behind. One study supported the 
more optimistic viewpoint (Farr, Fay, & Neglcy, 
1978); two studies, the more pessimistic view 
(Elligett & Tocco, 1980; Eurich & Kraetsch, 
1982). 
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Even if we take their results at face value, 
therefore, then-and-now studies provide weak 
evidence for sweeping claims about changes in 
national performance. More imponant. their 
execution has been so poor that conclusions 
about rises or declines arc unwarranted. There 
have been several problems. 

Not comparable. First, then-and-now stud- 
ies have been riddled with problems of com- 
parability. Because few researchers have inves- 
tigated the social composition of their tested 
groups, we cannot rule out the possibility that 
the higher achievement of one group was due to 
a higher social class background. This problem 
has been particularly acute in local then-and- 
now studies, which have usually focused on 
reading achievement in only one city. With 10 
to 20 years between testings, the chances that a 
city's social composition has changed have been 
great. In only two local studies have researchers 
ensured that the two groups had similar socio- 
economic status, but both of these involved such 
small groups that generalizations were unjusti- 
fied (Burke & Anderson and Finch &. Gillenwa- 
ter: see Table 1). 

State studies, with one exception, spanned 
even more time than the local studies, from 20 
to 32 years, yet none of the researchers have 
compared the performance of groups matched 
on social class. Given the population migrations 
and economic transformations during the cen- 
tury, this longer time span vinually ensured that 
a state's composition had changed. Farr, Fay, 
and Negley (1978), for example, found that 
from 1944 to 1976 Indiana's population had be- 
come -nore urban, workers held fewer laboring 
and more service jobs, adults were better edu- 
cated, and the proportion of blacks and Hispan- 
ics had doubled (p. 81). Even national 
then-and-now studies may have involved non- 
comparable groups. Immigration could have in- 
creased the number of linguistic minority 
students, for example, which might have low- 
ered scores. None of the researchers, however, 
checked the nativity or language statuses of the 
groups they compared. 

Comparability has also been affected by 
changing educational policies. Fluctuations in 
institutionalization vcrsu.s mainstreaming. for 



example, have periodically changed the number 
of mentally retarded and handicapped students 
in the schools, yet few researchers have ac- 
counted for the effects of such changes. As 
states have raised the legal school-leaving age, 
the proportion of teenagers attending and gradu- 
ating from high school has steadily increased. 
The presumption has been that this increased 
the proponion of lower-achieving students, and 
thus made the maintenance of or increase in 
scores more impressive. On the other hand, 
dropping out of school used to be more accept- 
able, and many who did so were not low- 
achieving students. Rather, they left because 
they wanted to help support their families, join 
the military, or get jobs and be independent 
(Farr, Fay, & Negley, 1978). Researchers who 
have conducted high school then-and-now stud- 
ies should have worried about the net effects of 
these patterns. 

Not representative. The second major prob- 
lem with then-and-nov^ .dies has been their 
failure to be nationally representative. Fridan, 
for example, studied one parochial elementary 
school in Indiana. Partlow studied schools in 
one Canadian city; Bradfield studied a fifth 
grade in a ruial California town (Farr, Tuinman, 
& Rowls, 1974; see T^ble 1). Nor have the state 
studies been nationally representative, coming 
mostly from Midwestern rural or semirural 
states with few minorities and no major cities. 

Even the national studies have not been 
completely representative. Bloom (1956), for 
example, gave the General Educational Devel- 
opment (GED) test to 1943 and 1955 high 
school seniors during their fmal two months. 
Given that the graduation rate among 17-year- 
olds in 1944 was only 43 percent, over half of 
t!.w nation's students weren't included (U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, 1975, p. 379). Nor did 
Bloom sample technical, vocational, private, or 
black high schools (Bloom, 1956, p. 111). His 
report of a slight increase in achievement from 
1943 to 1955 must be seen as applying to whites 
who attended public schools and who, because 
of family income or ability, were able to remain 
in school through their senior year. Elligett and 
Tocco (1980) and Gates (1961) derived national 
results using equaling studies, but tested only 
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Table 2 Statewide and national then*and-now studies 
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one school district and twelve school districts, 
respectively. 

Despite these limitations, can we not esti- 
mate national trends by putting all these studies 
together? Unfortunately, for any given time per- 
iod, there have been too few studies, and these 
have been too geographically scattered, to pro- 
duce a nationally representative sample. 

Skills other than reading. A third limitation 
of then-and-now studies, for our purposes, is 
that they have often measured skills other than 
reading comprehension. Although the fmal six 
local studies listed in Table 1 included grammar 
and spelling, their emphases were on subjects 
such as arithmetic and geography. The Indiana 
study (Farr, Fay, & Negley, 1978) included 
speed-reading tests, "comprehension" tests bet- 
ter described as short-term memory tests (stu- 
dents had to answer 10 questions in 2 minutes 
about reading passages they could no longer 
see), and sentence meaning tests that included 
questions testing prior knowledge or requiring a 
moral judgment. Among these questions were 
the following: **ls treason to one's country pun- 
ishable by death?" "Is it necessary for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be a citizen?" "Does 
allegiance to one's country imply loyalty?" 
(Farr, Fay, & Negley, 1978, pp. 31, 35-36).' 
Such unusual tests make overall results from 
that study suspect. Tuddenham's (1948) com- 
parisons of World War I and 11 draftees were 
based on the Army Alpha test, which also mea- 
sured more than literacy skills. It included 
mathematical word problems, number pattern 
guessing, and questions testing general knowl- 
edge and common sense (Yoakum & Yerkes, 
1920, pp. 16, 206). The test's cultural and class 
biases are apparent even to a casual reader (sec 
Gould, 1981). 

Age vs. grade. A founh major problem in 
then-and-now research is whether to present 
results by age or by grade. We illustrate this 
problem by discussing one of the better known 
studies: Gates' (1961) renorming of his reading 
test comparing 1937 and 1957 students. A re- 
norming or equating study, as it is better de- 
scribed, differs from a traditional then-and-now 
study in that two different tests are involved. In 
equating, a researcher administers both the old 
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and the new versions of a test to a group of 
present-day students. Their performance on the 
tests establishes a scale for converting scores 
from one test to the other. Using this scale, the 
researcher can convert the nation*s average 
score on the current test to its equivalent score 
on the old one and then see whether it is higher 
or lower than the old national average. 

Using such a procedure. Gates convened 
1957 norms for Grades 3 through 8 to their 
1937 equivalents. He found that the 1937 stu- 
dents outperformed those in 1957 by as much as 
4.5 months, with larger margins the higher the 
grade. These results suggested that reading per- 
formance was better back in the 1930s. But 
Gates noted that students in 1937 were older at 
each grade level, due to stricter promotion poli- 
cies. When he compared students of the same 
age, he found the 1957 students outperformed 
those of 1937. Gates argued that the proper 
comparison is by age, not grade, because a stu- 
dent*s grade is an artifact of the time period's ed- 
ucational policies, particularly those relating to 
school-entering age and r3tention. We agree. By 
this Standard, then, reading performance was 
better in 1957 than in 1937, at least for the ele- 
mentary grades. But no sweeping conclusions 
should be reached. Even after age adjustments, 
first- and second-grade students showed no dif- 
ference in performance, and third-grade stu- 
dents differed by only 1 to IV: months. 
Funhermore, there could have been dips or 
peaks in the scores between the two testings, so 
any assertion of steady improvement was un- 
warranted. Finally, we have reser\'ations, which 
we describe in a later section, about using 
equating studies to determine national trends. 

Farr, Fay, & Negley (1978) also explored 
the age issue. They found that in Indiana, 6th- 
and lOth-grade students scored about the same 
in 1944 and 1976, yet their analysis of census 
data showed that the 1970 6th-grade students 
were 10 months younger and the lOth-graders 
14 months younger than their 1940 counter- 
parts. After adjusting scores for the age differ- 
ence, Farr, Fay, and Negley concluded that 
reading performance was better in 1976. Their 
age adjustment, however, was arbitrary. Be- 
cause 1976 6ih-grade students were 10 months 



younger, they simply added 10 months to the 
students* scores. In making such an adjustment, 
they presumed that the 1976 students would 
have gained one extra month for every addi- 
tional month in school. This was unlikely. 
Sixth-grade students in 1976 were already near 
the top of the performance spectrum, so such 
large improvements were probably not possible. 
Furthermore, the 6th-grade students scored 
above the 1 Ith-grade level, which is so far out 
of the tested grade range that differences in 
scores lose their significance. Finally, on the 
one test that measured what most educators now 
think of as reading comprehension, the para- 
graph comprehension subtest, lOth-grade stu- 
dents in 1976 showed no gain even after Farr, 
Fay, and Negley made their age adjustment (p. 
27). The best that can be concluded from this 
study is that Indiana students in the 1970s were 
probably scoring about the same as Indiana stu- 
dents did in the 1940s. 

Conclusions about then-and-now studies. 
Given all of these difficulties, what can one 
conclude from then-and-now studies about 
reading trends? If one takes age into account, 
more of the tests show gains than declines, 
whereas many others show approximately equal 
performance rates. But few of the studies have 
been nationally representative. And the magni- 
tude of the changes, up or down, has usually 
been half a school year or less, which is well 
within the margin of error caused by the prob- 
lems we have described. 

Our educated guess is that school children 
of the same age and socioeconomic status have 
been performing at similar levels throughout 
most of the twentieth century (we consider the 
1970s in detail below). But we also caution that 
then-and-now studies are fraught with design 
and interpretation problems; relying upon them 
to support arguments about literacy trends is 
unjustified. 



Achievement Test Score Trends 

Six major reviews of test score trends were 
published in the mid- to late 1970s (Armbruster, 
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1977; Cleary & McCandless, 1976; Copper- 
man. 1978, 1979; Farr, Tuinman, & Rowls, 
1974; Hamischfeger & Wiley, 1975). Most of 
these reviewers concluded that reading per- 
formance had steadily improved during the 
course of the century, but that since the mid- 
1960s, for all grades above the third or fourth, 
it had been declining dramatically (Armbruster, 
1977, p. 4; Copperman, 1978, p. 29). The de- 
clines were considered greater at higher grade 
levels (Armbruster, 1977, p. 40; Cleary & Mc- 
Candless, 1976, p. 1; Copperman, 1978, p. 44, 
49; Hamischfeger & Wiley, 1975, p. 115). 
There were two exceptions to these conclu- 
sions. Armbruster (1977) believed there had 
been drops in the early 1920s and 1940s as well 
as the steep decline after 1965. Farr, TUinman, 
and Rowls (1974) suggested that the post- 1965 
decline was slight (p. 139). 

The first claim of most of these reviewers, 
that of a steady improvement up to the mid- 
1960s, was based on uncritical acceptance of 
then-and-now studies, test renormings (equat- 
ing studies) of the early 1960s, and state trends 
in achievement tests. As we have seen, the qual- 
ity of the then-and-now studies was poor and 
cannot substantiate these reviewers* claim of a 
general rise in U.S. achievement. 

Furthermore, Schrader's comprehensive 
study of the early 1960s renorming data pro- 
vided only equivocal support for a mid-1950s to 
mid-1960s rise in achievement (1968). For 
Grades 5 through 8 he found there had been an 
increase of 8 percentile points. He noted, how- 
ever, that the test publishers had excluded pri- 
vate schools in their 1950s testing, but included 
them in the 1960s. Given the selectivity and 
higher achievement of private schools, their in- 
clusion may have accounted for as much as half 
of the apparent improvement (p. 22). At the 
high school level, Schrader found mixed 
results. On the School and College Ability Tests 
(SCAT), between 1957 and 1967, he found a 9 
percentile point improvement, but private 
schools had again been added to the second 
norming group. By contrast, the renormings of 
the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(PSAT), 1960 and 1966, and the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development, 1957 and 1962, 



which covered the same types of schools in both 
years, showed scores as remaining stable. 

Finally, the reviewers' statewide data were 
too sketchy to have supported any firm conclu- 
sions. Copperman (1978), for example, cited 
only three states to demonstrate that achieve- 
ment rose from the mid-1950s to the early 
1960s. Idaho and New Hampshire provided 
data for only one grade, and most of West Vir- 
ginia's dau didn't begin umil 1964 or 1965. 
Hamischfeger and Wiley (1975) cited refer- 
ences on only two states, Minnesota and Iowa, 
with only one grade apiece. 

The case for a major decline beginning in 
the mid-1960s is also problematic. The han- 
dling of state data was particularly sloppy (see 
Stedman & Kaestle, 1986), and too much was 
made of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) de- 
cline. The most thorough analysis of the SAT 
decline found that compositional changes in test 
takers accounted for between two thirds and 
three quarters of the 1960s decline (College En- 
trance Examination Board, 1977). Because of 
expanded opportunities in the 1960s, more mi- 
nority, low-ability, and low-income students 
were taking the SAT and going to college. Fur- 
thermore, tests with self-selected, changing 
compositions, such as the SAT, are not nation- 
ally representative. As Schrader (1968) noted, 
*'High school seniors taking the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test are not representative either of high 
school seniors generally or of high school sen- 
iors planning to enter college" (p. 5).' Trends 
from college entrance testing programs, there- 
fore, can tell us little about the average national 
trends in reading. 

Finally, contrary to the impression created 
by most of the 1970s reviewers, there was a 
substantial amount of evidence that test scores 
remained stable or improved in the 1960s, par- 
ticularly at the high school level. Although 
scores on the Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills and the Stanford Achievement Tests 
showed declines (Copperman, 1978, p. 43; 
Hamischfeger & Wiley, 1975, pp. 58-59), the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development, the 
SCAT tests, the Science Research Associates 
tests, and the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
all showed general improvement from 1957 to 
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1971 (Cleary & McCandless. 1976; Harcoun 
Brace Jovano\'ich, 1971; Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development. 1971; Schradcr. 1968). 
PSAT renorming scores were roughly stable 
from 1960 to 1974, and Project Talent data 
showed high school juniors had ''slight gains" in 
reading comprehension from 1960 to 1970 
(Brdand, 1976; Flanagan, 1976, pp. 9-12). 
The evidence for a major decline during the 
1960s is mixed at best. 

In the period from 1970 to 1978, however, 
there was a dramatic downturn in junior high 
and high school scores on most major tests. The 
1970 to 1978 renorming of the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress (STEP) showed 8th- 
grade students dropped 20 percentile points and 
i2th-grade students 13 points in reading (Edu- 
cational Testing Service, n.d., p. 101). Sev- 
enth' through 12th-grade students' total reading 
scores on the Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills dropped from one-third to a full year de- 
pending on the grade (CTB/McGraw-Hill. 
1982a. p. 59ff; 1982b). Scores on the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development for 10th- to 
12th-grade students dropped in 1978 to slightly 
below 1962 levels (Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1978). Yet, as we shall discuss, several im- 
portant tests showed no declines during the 
1970s, and much of the decline can be ex- 
plained by changing demographics. 

Since the late 1970s, scores have been ris- 
ing on most tests, in most subjects, and for most 
grades. 

The Magnitude and Causes of the Decline 

A popular interpretation of the test score 
decline goes like this: In the face of the disrup- 
tions of the late 1960s, kids lost their motiva- 
tion, and teachers lost their nerve. Schools 
across the country abandoned their academic 
standards, and the low standards undermined 
achievement. The recovery of the late 1970s, 
according to this interpretation, was the result 
of renewed standards. We have analyzed this ar- 
gument in detail elsewhere (Stedman & Kacstle, 
1985). 

One problem we have found with this "per- 
missive sixties" interpretation is that the timing 
is off. The height of the Vietnam-era protests 



was during the late 1960s, but the test score de- 
cline occurred between 1971 and 1978. The 
high school students who attained lower scores 
in the 1978 testings were in elementary school 
during the years of protest. By the time they 
reached high school in the middle to late 1970s, 
reform was in retreat, competency testing was 
spreading, and the open campus was closed. 
Perhaps some lag theory could explain this tim- 
ing problem; if so, it has yet to be argued. 

Furthermore, we question how widespread 
permissive education was. School critics argue 
that students stopped taking academic courses, 
but they have little solid evidence. The Presi- 
dent's National Commission on Excellence 
(1983), for example, cited a study of high 
school transcripts as evidence that elective-tak- 
ing had run wild, but the late 1960s sample in- 
volved only 27 high schools. A more recent 
study with nationally representative samples 
showed enrollments in academic subjects had 
actually increased, not decreased, during the 
1970s (West, Diodato, & Sandberg, 1984). As 
for the open classroom movement, there is no 
evidence that it was ever very widespread (Holt, 
1976, p. 140). Even if it had been, the test 
scores of elementary school children were ris- 
ing during the 1970s, not declining (see, e.g.. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
1981, 1985). 

We also argue that critics exaggerated the 
magnitude of the decline. Five points can be 
made here. First, compositional changes in test- 
takers caused much of the decline, even in the 
1970s. The College Board's panel estimated, 
for example, that such change.s caused 20 to 30 
percent of the 1970s SAT decline (College En- 
trance Examination Board, 1977, p. 18). Birth- 
order effects also contributed. On average, 
first- or second-bom children outperform later- 
born children, so the trend toward larger fami- 
lies lowered SAT scores by perhaps another 4 to 
9 percent (Zajonc & Bargh, 1980). Achieve- 
ment scores were lowered even more by compo- 
sitional changes: There were fewer dropouts in 
the early 1970s, immigration from low-scoring 
groups increased, families were bigger, and 
children at a given grade level were younger. In 
sum, compositional effects probably accounted 
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for between 24 and 40 percent of the 1970s de- 
cline in SAT scores, and for between 30 and 50 
percent of the decline in achievement test 
scores. 

Critics, however, have tended to assume 
that virtually all of the test score decline was 
caused by instructional failure (Brimelow, 
1983; Coppcrman, 1979; Ravitch, 1985). Cop- 
perman (1979), for example, presumed that the 
skill decline began in the mid-1960s and contin- 
ued steadily thereafter, thus ignoring a huge 
compositional effect. Instead of a drop to the 
39th percentile as he claimed, the actual drop 
was only to the 44th or 46th percentile level. On 
tests that showed as much as a whole year's de- 
cline, the adjusted score might be half a year. 
The apparent decline must also be adjusted for 
possible changes during the 1970s in students* 
test -taking skills and motivation. What remains 
after subtracting such effects is the actual skill 
decline, but this should not be attributed solely 
to changes in the schools. Nonschool factors, 
including those that disrupted family life, such 
as the major recession of the 1970s and the ris- 
ing divorce rate, probably contributed to this 
skill decline. 

A second problem has been that critics 
have rarely related test score declines to actual 
changes in academic skills. What was the dif- 
ference in skills between students who scored 
one-half a grade level lower than another, ear- 
lier group? What specific tasks could students 
no longer do? Standardized tests are imperfect 
measures of academic performance. Their va- 
lidity is limited by many factors, including their 
multiple-choice format and the time pressures 
they impose on test-takers. They are con- 
structed in such a way that small shifts in test 
performance produce large changes in percen- 
tile and grade-equivalent rankings. The decline 
thus sounds large when described in these 
terms, even though the actual performance drop 
could be quite small. On the Science Research 
Associates (SRA) tests, for example, 12th- 
grade students had dropped a whole grade level 
in reading between 1971 and 1978, but this u-as 
only from 72 to 68 percent correct, or a 4 per- 
centage point drop. Mathematics declines were 
similar (Bode. 1981a, p. 33; 1981b. p. 4). Fur- 



thermore, these figures were unadjusted for 
compositional changes, so the actual skill de- 
cline among similar students was smaller yet. 
Several tests given by the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) showed only 
small drops in performance. Between 1970 and 
1980, foi example, in inferential reading com- 
prehension, 17-year-olds went from 64 to 62 
percent, a 2 percent drop; 13-year-old$ went 
from 56. 1 to 55.5 percent, or only a .6 percent 
drop (NAEP, 1981). 

Another way of assessing the decline is to 
ask at what percentage of their former skill lev- 
els students in the 1970s were performing. On 
the NAEP tests, for example, students were 
performing at 97 percent of their former levels 
in inferential comprehension. 92 percent in 
mathematics. High school students who took 
the SRA tests were reading at about 95 percent 
of their former levels, according to our calcula- 
tions from the above figures. 

Third, some critics have decried the effects 
of the test score decline on our economy, imag- 
ining that poor academic performance has 
translated into losses in productivity. The au- 
thors of the Nation at Risk report (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983) 
argue that the skill decline threatens our very 
economic security as a nation. In fact, the sta- 
tistical links between academic and economic 
performance are relatively weak: The correla- 
tion between achievement test scores and job 
proficiency has been estimated at only .25 
(OIneck, 1984). Furthermore, workforce turn- 
over is gradual: In the whole decade of the 
1970s, perhaps one fourth of the workforce 
changed. This slow rate would have further di- 
luted any economic impact of an educational 
decline. Economic productivity problems, par- 
ticularly recent ones, lie largely outside the 
classroom. 

Fourth, critics have not acknowledged that 
standardized test scores can be an unreliable 
measure of national trends. Trends are derived 
from the equating studies publishers perform 
when they introduce redesigned tests (generally, 
every 5 to 7 years). Current national perform- 
ance is compared to the old by giving both the 
new and the old test to samples of contemporary 
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studenis. Problems with equating abound. Of- 
ten two different groups are given the two dif- 
ferent tests; sometimes only portions of the tests 
are administered. The equating samples are 
usually not nationally representative, involving 
only a few school districts or a fraction of the 
norming sample. Even some test publishers 
warn against the use of renorming data to infer 
national trends. The publishers of the Metropol- 
itan Achievement lest have counseled that 
"such data are not appropriate for making gen- 
eralizations concerning changes over time in 
relative achievement of American students in 
the basic skills areas" (The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1978, p. 1). Publishers cite changes 
in the national samples of students and the 
changing relevance of test content as factors that 
confound generalizations (Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1983, pp. 1,2). 

Fifth, critics have paid little attention to the 
contradictory evidence of the 1970s. According 
to the National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress, 13- and 17-year-old students maintained 
their reading scores, and 9-year-olds improved 
theirs, in the 1970, 1975, and 1980 testings 
(NAEP, 1981). NAEP results also show that 17- 
year-olds' overall writing skill remained the 
same between 1969 and 1979 (NAEP, 1982). A 
comparison of Metropolitan and Stanford 
Achievement Test results showed a 5- to 12- 
month gain in reading and math from 1973 to 
1978 (The Psychological Corporation. 1978). 
Natural science scores on the American College 
Test (ACT) have remained stable over the past 
two decades (American College Test, 1985; 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1977, p. 
21). More strikingly, scores on the College 
Board's achievement tests, taken by the same 
students whose SAT scores were declining, dis- 
played improved scores in many subjects, in- 
cluding English composition, sciences, and 
foreign languages (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1977, p. 22). The evidence for a 
massive, consistent skill decline, then, is much 
more mixed than the school critics have 
claimed, and the contradictory evidence is not 
easily explained. 

We must also put the decline into its histori- 
cal context. When interpreted in terms of the 



tremendous gains in educational attainment dur- 
ing the past several decades, the decline seems 
much less substantial. The median educational 
level of the adult population (25 years and 
older) rose 2 ftjll years between 1960 and 1980, 
from 10.5 to 12.5. Between 1940 and 1980, the 
median level rose nearly 4 full years, from 8.6 
to 12.5 (Gram & Eiden, 1982, Table 10, p. 16). 
A skill decline of half a year and only in certain 
subjects and on certain tests is minor compared 
to these tremendous gains in educational attain^ 
ment. 

In any case, the test score decline has now 
ended, according to most recent renormings of 
the major sundardized tests. On the 1982 Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests, for example, 11th- 
grade students scored 4 percentile points higher 
in mathematics and 10 percentile points higher 
in reading than their 1973 counterparts (Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1983). Students in 
other grades have shown similar improvements. 
Scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills rose 
dramatically between 1977 and 1984 (Hierony- 
mus, 1985; Iowa Testing Program, n.d.). Pre- 
liminary analyses of the 1984 results, for 
example, indicate that composite scores are at 
an all-time high for most grades (Hieronymus, 
1985). Scores have also leveled off or been ris- 
ing since about 1978 on NAEP reading and 
math tests and on college entrance exams, such 
as the SAT and ACT (American College Test, 
1985; College Entrance Examination Board, 
1983; NAEP, 1979, 1981, 1985). 

The achievement test score decline of the 
1970s, then, was not as drastic as many believe 
and is best explained by a combination of fac- 
tors, not simply by educators' failure of nerve 
and drop in standards. (For an interesting "co- 
hort effect" explanation, see Koretz, 1986.) Yet, 
in spite of rising test scores, there is still a 
pressing need to improve the basic reading 
skills of many children and the critical reading 
skills of all students. We are concerned that the 
recent increases in test scores were partly 
brought about by "teaching-to-the-test." In many 
school systems, this practice has narrowed the 
curriculum and harmed the development of 
good reading skills (Cuban. 1983; Meier. 1981, 
1984; Resnick & Resnick. 1985). Before educa- 
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tors compliment themselves on rising test 
scores, they must also examine how these read- 
ing skills -taught and measured in schools- 
translate into performance on tasks outside of 
school. Are the failure rates on real-world read- 
ing performance tests more alarming than those 
on school achievement tests? Have society's de- 
mands for literacy skills overwhelmed the 
schools* ability to produce readers who can be 
effective workers and citizens? 



THE HORIZONTAL DIMENSION 

Functional literacy outside the school-4ias 
been estimated in four ways: by using school at- 
tainment as a proxy, by administering tests of 
applied reading skills, by comparing a popula- 
tion's reading grade level to that required to read 
common materials, and by investigating job lit- 
eracy requirements. In describing these four ap- 
proaches, we pay attention to how functional 
literacy has been defmed and how accurately it 
has been measured. We are interested in an- 
swering tvw> major questions: How extensive is 
functional illiteracy in the United States today, 
and how has this changed over time? 

By Junctional literacy we mean the reading 
and writing skills necessary to understand and 
use the printed material one normally encoun- 
ters in work, leisure, and citizenship. We distin- 
guish functional literacy from functional 
competency, which also includes the problem- 
solving and mathematical skills needed to com- 
plete everyday societal tasks. 

Educational Attainment as a Proxy for 
Functional Literacy 

The Civilian Conservation Corps seems to 
have coined the term functional literacy in the 
1930s (Folger & Nam, 1967, p. 126). They de- 
fmed it as three or more years of schooling, rea- 
soning that a person with that much schooling 
could read the essential printed material of daily 
life. The level of education considered neces- 
sary to be functionally literate has been steadily 
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rising since then. During World War II. the 
Army used the term to refer to a fourth-grade 
educational level and. until manpower demands 
became overwhelming, rejected recruits who 
had less schooling (Ginzberg & Bray, 19S3; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1948). In 1947, the 
Census Bureau applied the \tnn functional illit- 
erates to those with fewer than five years of 
schooling and ceased asking their questions 
about crude literacy to those with more school- 
ing (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1948, p. 3). In 
1952, the Bureau raised the functional literacy 
level to the sixth grade (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1953, pp. 6, 9, 10). By 1960, the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education was using eighth grade as the 
standard (Fisher, 1978, p. 38: Harman, 1970, 
pp. 226-243). Finally, by the late 1970s, some 
noted authorities were describing functional lit- 
eracy in terms of high school completion (Car- 
roll & Chall, 1975, p. 8; Hunter & Harman, 

1979, p. 27). 

For each of these successively steeper crite- 
ria, the assumption has been that people who 
reach a certain grade have acquired enough 
reading skills to function in society. This is a 
shaky generalization when applied to individual 
cases, but it seems i.asonable to assume that a 
substantial increase in school attainment would 
raise the average reading ability of a popula- 
tion. And indeed, school attainment rates have 
risen continually. In 1910, for example, 23.8 
percent of the population over 25 years old had 
completed fewer than five years of schooling, 
whereas in 1980, only 3.3 percent had (Fblger 
& Nam, 1967, p. 133; Grant & Eiden, 1982. 
l^ble 10, p. 16). Among those aged 25 to 29 in 

1980, the rate w^s only .7 percent, indicating 
that ^nctional illiteracy by this 1910 standard 
has been virtually eliminated among the youn- 
ger generation. 

However, following the same grade-level 
standard over the course of the century makes 
little sense. The literacy skills demanded in 
1980 are more complex than they were in 1910. 
If we accept the government's changing grade- 
level definitions of functional literacy, we dis- 
cover that school attainment levels may not have 
risen fast enough to keep up with rising func- 
tional literacy demands. In 1930. about 88 per- 
cent of the adult population had a third-grade 
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education or more: in 1950, 88.9 pcrcenl had a 
fiflh-grade education or more; bul by 1960, 
only 78 percent had at least an eighth-grade ed- 
ucation; and by 1980, only 68.7 percent had 
completed high school (Folger & Nam, 1967, 
p. 133; Grant & Eiden. 1982» Table 10, p. 16). 
If we use a more conservative sundard for 
1980-an eighth-grade education -ftinctional 
literacy has increased slightly in the past 50 
years- from 88 percent who had completed 
third grade in 1930 to 90.3 perccm who had 
completed eighth grade in 1980. 

Thcit arc three limitations to this approach 
to estimating functional literacy. First, the line 
between functional literacy and illiteracy is 
drawn somewhat arbitrarily, and authorities of- 
ten do not justify their cutoffs. Second, drawing 
a line means establishing a dichotomy: A per- 
son is cither functionally literate or illiterate. 
This makes little sense. A person who has com- 
pleted eighth grade does not suddenly become 
able to function effectively in the society, 
whereas the person with only seven years of 
schooling is unable to cope. There are grada- 
tions in the ability to function, and a person's 
performance varies by setting and task. Finally, 
using educational attainment as a measure of 
functional literacy equates schooling with learn- 
ing. Many people, however, perform well below 
grade level, so the number who are functionally 
illiterate may be considerably greater than the 
school attainment figures suggest. A proper as- 
sessment of functional literacy requires testing 
the population on functional literacy tasks. 



Direct Tests of Functional Uteracy 

The pioneering effort in testing functional 
literacy was made by Guy Buswell at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1937. He tested 897 Chi- 
cago-area adult residents on tasks such as 
finding prices in a mail-order catalog and phone 
numbers in a directory. He found tliat their per- 
formance varied by education and reading 
habits. After Buswell's effort, no similar work 
was done until the 1970s, when five major stud- 
ies were conducted (Adult Performance Level 
Project, 1977; Gadway & Wilson, 1976; 



Harris, 1970, 1971; Murphy, 1973). Investiga- 
tors tested skills such as map-reading, dictio- 
nary use, deciphering help-wanted ads, using 
train schedules, and reading product labels. The 
functional illiteracy rates from these studies 
ranged from 3 percent to 54 percent and 
prompted a decade of debate about the magni- 
tude of America's literacy problems. The varia- 
tions wei« due to differences in what tasks were 
tested and where the functional literacy cutoff 
w&s set* 

The seriousness of the functional illiteracy 
problem obviously depends upon which find- 
ings one accepts. Some critics have argued that 
the 1970s estimates were greatly exaggerated; 
others, that they were too low. Since then, two 
other national assessments have been con- 
ducted. The U.S. Department of Education 
(1986) has recently reported results of the 1982 
study, and the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) has just completed an 
investigation of the literacy skills of young 
adults (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986). In what fol- 
lows, we describe the tests and their results, ex- 
plore the major criticisms, and review evidence 
concerning historical trends. 
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Descriptions of the Functional Literacy 
Tests 

The first study was conducted in 1970 by 
Harris and Associates for the National Reading 
Council, a group appointed by President Nixon 
(Harris, 1970). It was called the Survival Lit- 
eracy Study. It tested the ability of those 16 
years of age and older to read, understand, and 
fill out application forms. Of the five forms, 
one requested personal identification informa- 
tion, and the others were for a bank loan, a So- 
cial Security number, Medicaid, and a driver*s 
license (see Table 3). The researchers estab- 
lished three criterion levels. Those who an- 
swered correctly less than 70 percent of the 
items, the "low survival" group, were consid- 
ered functionally illiterate. Those who an- 
swered correctly 90 percent or more, the "likely 
survival" group, were considered functionally 
literate. In between were the "questionable sur- 
vival" (70%-80% correct) and "marginal 
survival" (80%-90% correct) groups. The inter- 
mediate categories partially solved the problem 
of an arbitrary and dichotomous definition. 

The Survival Literacy Study showed that, 
on average, 3 percent of the population were 
functionally illiterate on a given form -that is, 
scored below 70 percent correct. The percent- 
ages ranged from less than .5 percent on the 
public assistance form to 9 percent on the Medi- 
caid form. In absolute numbers, tiiis meant that 
4.3 million people 16 years of age and older 
w«re functionally illiterate. Many more people 
didn*t reach the functional literacy level of 90 
percent correct. On average, 13 percent fell 
short of this level, for a total of 18.5 million 
people who were in the low, questionable, or 
marginal survival categories. 

The second study, also conducted by Harris 
for the National Reading Council* was called 
the National Reading Difficulty Index 
(Harris, 1971) and was similar to the Survival 
Literacy Study Researchers asked a national 
sample of people 16 years of age and older to 
fill out an application form derived from vari- 
ous official forms such as passport, driver's li- 
cense, and credit card applications. Researchers 
also tested the populatic. * ability to read three 
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types of materials: telephone dialing and rate in- 
formation, classified housing ads, and classi- 
fied employment ads (see Table 4 for 
examples). 

After weighting the items for difficulty, re- 
searchers found that 4 percent of the sample an- 
swered correctly less than 80 percent of the test. 
They concluded that these people "suffer from 
serious deficiencies in functional reading abil- 
ity" (p. 57). This amounted to 5.7 million peo- 
ple aged 16 years and over. Another 1 1 percent 
(15.5 million) scored below 90 percent correct. 
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and the researchers concluded that these indi- 
viduals would need to make a •'serious effon" to 
handle real-life reading situations. 

The third study was conducted by the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) for the U.S. Office of Educations Na- 
tional Right-to-Read Effort (Gddway & Wilson, 
1976). Their test, the Mini-Assessment of 
Functional Literacy, assessed the ability of 17- 
year-old students in 1971, 1974, and 1975 to 
read word passages, reference materials, and 
graphic materials, including charts, maps, pic- 
tures, coupons, and forms. Mini- Assessment 
researchers chose the 75 percent correct level as 
the functional literacy threshold. They found 
that 12.6 percent of the nation's 17-year-old stu- 
dents did not reach this level and thus consid- 
ered these students functionally illiterate. In the 
spring of 1983, the President's National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education used this 13 
percent teenage illiteracy rate as one of its indi- 
cators that the future of the nation was at risk. 

The Adult Functional Reading Study, the 
fourth test, was organized by the Educational 
Testing Service (Murphy, 1973, 1975b). It 
tested die ability of the population aged 16 and 
older to deal with advertisements, legal docu- 
ments, instructions, and listings, such as tele- 
phone directories and train schedules. Rather 
than determining an illiteracy rate, researchers 
reported the average percentage correct on each 
item. They were leery of choosing an arbitrary 
criterion and recognized the widespread dis- 
agreement over what constitutes functional lit- 
eracy (Murphy, 1975a, 1975b). Kirsch and 
Guthrie (1977-1978, p. 501), however, reana- 
lyzed the Adult Functional Reading Study data 
for two groups of tasks. They found that the av- 
erage "maintenance** item (such as a table of 
contents or a train schedule) was answered in- 
correctly by 18 percent of the population. An 
average of one out of four could not handle oc- 
cupational items, which dealt with sick leave, 
discrimination information, and employment 
application. 

The fifth study, the Adult Performance 
Level Project (A PL, 1977) was conducted by 
researchers at the University of Texas under 
sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Education. It 



differed from the other studies in three major 
ways. First, it was a study of functional compe- 
tency rather than functional literacy. Thus, it as- 
sessed writing, computation, and problem-solv- 
ing as well as reading. Second, the test design- 
ers conceived of competency partly in terms of 
knowledge, and thus tested information as well 
as skills. Third, the test was deliberately de- 
signed to distinguish between those who were 
successful in the society -that is, those who had 
completed high school and were in white-collar 
or professional jobs -and those who were un- 
successful -those who had less than eight years 
of schooling, were unskilled or unemployed, 
and lived in poverty. Researchers used three 
competency groupings to report scores. Adult 
Performance Level 1 was the group of adults 
who were "by and large, 'functionally incompe- 
tent' those in APL 2 were described as "mar- 
ginally competent"; and those in APL 3 were 
"most competent** (p. 17). Researchers reported 
that they had determined the proportion of the 
population in each category by using Bayesian 
analysis, but never gave the hill details. They 
found that 19.7 percent of the adult population, 
ages 18 to 65, were in the APL 1 category and 
concluded that "approximately one-fifth of the 
U.S. adults are 'functionally incompetent* " (p. 
18). This was about 23 million people 
(Northcutt, 1975, p. 48). An additional 33.9 
percent of the adult population were in the APL 
2 or marginally incompetent category. Consid- 
ering both groups, one would estimate that 53.6 
percent of the adult population have difficulty 
functioning -or, as Secretary Bell estimated for 
1982, 72 million adults. 

The sixth test of functional literacy, the En- 
glish Language Proficiency Survey, was con- 
ducted in 1982 by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census at the behest of the Department of Edu- 
cation (U.S. Department of Education, 1986). 
The test, administered to 3,400 persons 20 
years of age or older, was designed to judge 
how well they could read official notices and ap- 
plications for public assistance written in En- 
glish. Twenty-six items were given in two 
formats. Eight multiple-choice items asked in- 
dividuals to pick a synonym or an equivalent 
phrase for an underlined word or phrase. Eight- 
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een Items required choosing the best word or 
phrase to complete a sentence (see Table 5). Us- 
ing a cutoff of 20 correct answers for literacy, 
researchers found that 13 percent of the adult 
population were illiterate. The illiteracy rate for 
those whose native language was English was 9 
percent, whereas for those with a non-English 
home language, it was 48 percent (Werner, 
1986). 

The seventh study, the Young Adult Liter- 
acy Study, was conducted by the National As- 
sessiDent of Educational Progress (Kirsch & 
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Jungeblui, 1986). Researchers tested the per- 
formance of English-speaking young adults, 21 
io 25 years old, on three types of materials: 
prose materials of the sort found at home and at 
school, documents such as manuals and forms 
found at work or in civil life, and quantitative 
literacy materials such as menus and check- 
books, which can require both reading and 
mathematical skills. Researchers deliberately 
did not set a literacy cutoff or report an overall 
illiteracy rate. Using item response theory, they 
constructed proficiency scales for each type of 
material and reported the percentages of young 
adults at various points along each scale. They 
found that nearly all young adults, 95 percent or 
more, were proficient at the simplest usks, 
ose associated with the 200 level on each of 
the three scales. These tasks included locating 
information in a sports article (prose compre- 
hension), entering personal information on job 
applications (document literacy), and totaling 
two entries on a bank deposit slip (quantitative 
literacy). Literacy proficiency falls off rapidly, 
however, as one goes up the scale. Forty-four 
percent of young adults failed to reach the 300 
proficiency level, which was associated with the 
ability to locate information in an almanac, read 
a map, and balance a checkbook. Eighty per- 
cent failed to reach the 350 level, which was as- 
sociated with proficiency at paraphrasing an 
editorial argument, reading a bus schedule, and 
determining a tip as a percentage of the bill. 
These findings indicate that although only a 
small percentage of people are utterly illiterate, 
literacy problems pervade the society 

The Major Criticisms 

The functional illiteracy rates computed in 
these studies (see Table 6) are generally much 
higher than the self-reported illiteracy rates of 
the U.S. Census or the functional illiteracy 
rates based on years of educational attainment. 
At first glance, they suggest that functional illit- 
eracy is a major educational problem. However, 
serious criticisms have been leveled against 
these tests. 

Selection of tasks. To begin with, several 
critics have questioned whether it is even possi- 
ble to identify a set of tasks that could be called 
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"functional literacy" or "functional compe- 
tency." As Fisher (1978) wrote, "one must ques- 
tion the adequacy of a general assessment 
instrument." Functional literacy, he argued, is 
"relative to a given subpopulation. The literacy 
demands on one subpopulation may include 
only some of the demands on other subpopula- 
tions" (p. 57).' Acland (1976) made much the 
same point, arguing that the requisite skills vary 
with a person's social group, and thus it is im- 
possible to identify a single set of tasks that can 
be used to test functional literacy. 

GrifTith and Cervero (1977) took this argu- 
ment one step further, claiming that whatever 
tasks are included on the test reflect the *Value- 
c ientation** of the test designers. They compared 
tiie Adult Performance Level project to previous 
efforts in life-adjustment education, arguing that 
it was simply one more attempt to force the indi- 
vidual to adjust to mainstream values. 

This line of argument overlooks the fact 
that some skills are generally needed. Acland 
talked about "rich people's problems** and ''poor 
people's problems," as if map reading, schedule 
reading, and check writing are the province of 
the well-to-do and are not needed by the poor. 
Although some of the Adult Performance Level 
objectives were culturally and politically loaded 
(see Stedman & Kaestle, 1986), most of the 
items on this test, as on the other functional lit- 
eracy tests, did not show any particular bias. 
Tor example, individuals were asked to address 
at. envelope, follow directions on a medicine 
bottle, and determine chtnge from a twenty dol- 
lar bill (APL, 1977, pp. 28, 22; Thompson, 
1983, p. 480). It is hard to see what "value-ori- 
entation" was being advanced by these tasks. 

With more merit, critics have questioned 
the basis for item selection on the Adult Per- 
formance Level test (Cervero, 1980; Fisher, 
1978; Heller et al., cited in Fischer, Haney, & 
David, 1980). After creating a large pool of 
items that measured literacy and problem-solv- 
ing competencies, APL designers eliminated 
those that did not favor people with advanced 
education and job status. But identifying the 
skills and knowledge associated with success is 
quite different from identifying the skills neces- 
sary for coping. The APL's selection method is 
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rcminiscem of that of the World War I psycho- 
logical testing program. The Army Alpha tests 
were field-tested on graduate students and offi- 
cer training school candidates, and items that 
did not favor them were discarded. Later, the 
psychologists "proved" their tests* validity by 
showing that scores were highly correlated with 
education and income. In the same way, in their 
final report, APL researchers emphasized that 
functional incompetence varied with education 
and income, yet the test had been dei:igned to 
produce these very results. 

Still, the correlations between APL scores 
and socioeconomic indices are not very high, 
.31 to .56 (Cervero, 1980, p. 158), so the selec- 
tion of items by social class was not that system- 
atic. Because the original pool of items 
generally measured basic competencies, per- 
foimance on specific APL items can still illumi- 
nate the nature and extent of functional 
competency. 

Causes of poor performance. Using evi- 
dence from the Adult Functional Reading study. 
Fisher (1981) argued persuasively that poor 
performance on functional literacy tests was the 
result of breakdowns at one stage or another in 
information processing. We disagree, however, 
with his conclusion that the typical error was 
"more or less mechanicaf (p. 443). Fisher's 
model described what we consider important el- 
ements of literacy, such as the ability to "encode 
passages,** "identify target and locator proposi- 
tions,** and "derive search clues"; people who re- 
peatedly make errors in such processing stages 
have functional reading problems. Young Adult 
Literacy researchers found that the difficulty of 
an item was related directly to its processing de- 
mands* such as the number of features to be 
matched (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986). After in- 
terviewing 100 students in adult learning cen- 
ters who had taken the Adult Functional 
Reading tests. Murphy (1975a) found two basic 
causes of errors: students* unfamiliarity with 
everyday words and their difficulties with eve- 
ryday formats (p. 14). These findings suggest 
that errors on functional literacy tests represent 
serious literacy deficits rather than lapses in 
routine, mechanical processing. 

Critics have also attributed poor perform- 
ance to fatigue and to poorly constructed test 



items (Caughran & Lindlof, 1972; Cervero, 
1980, p. 168; Fischer, Haney, & David, 1980; 
Fisher. 1978). However, several tests were too 
short or too varied to have produced much fa- 
tigue. The Adult Functional Reading test, for 
example, consisted of only 17 questions and 
took less than half an hour to complete (Mur- 
phy, 1975b, pp. 5, 14). The Reading Difficulty 
Index test comprised one written application 
form and a series of short oral questions about 
telephone dialing instructions and newspaper 
ads. Furthermore, researchers had already ac- 
counted for errors due to fatigue or poorly con- 
structed items by setting literacy cutoffs that 
were far short of perfect performance. On the 
Survival Literacy Study, for example, an indi- 
vidual could miss up to 30 percent of the test 
and still be labeled ftmctionally literate. On the 
English Language Proficiency Survey, individ- 
uals could miss 6 out of 26 items. 

Wlidity. Acland (1976) made perhaps the 
most significant criticism of the tests when he 
observed that, in real-life settings, people solve 
many of the problems posed by the tests by re- 
lying upon environmental cues and getting help 
from others. He presented several examples 
from the Adult Performance Level test to illus- 
trate his point. Although 26 percent of the sam- 
ple could not determine which of the three 
cereal products was the cheapest per unit 
weight, Acland noted that some supermarkets 
now provide unit pricing labels that make this 
skill unnecessary. Twenty-seven percent of the 
sample did not know the normal human body 
temperature, but as Acland pointed out, every 
thermometer clearly marks this point, making it 
unnecessary to remember this particular piece 
of information. Sixty-one percent had trouble 
determining the right tax from a tax table, but as 
Acland discovered from the Internal Revenue 
Service, only six percent of taxpayers make any 
kind of arithmetic error in their returns. The 
reason is that in real-life situations, people get 
assistance. 

This line of reasoning is problematic, how- 
ever, because all functional tasks could be 
solved if you got someone else to help you or to 
do them for you. Being functionally literate, 
however, implies self-reliance. Many supermar- 
kets do not have unit pricing, Filling out forms 
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incorrectly the first lime often causes delays and 
frustration. Gelling help may work, but a per- 
son should not have to depend upon others to 
solve the basic tasks of daily living. 

Fisher (1978) questioned the validity of the 
tests for another reason: A surprising number of 
professionals and managers were categorized as 
functional illiterates. The Reading Difficulty 
Index study, Fisher said, showed a 5 percent 
rate, the Adult Performance Level, 1 1 percent, 
and the Adult Functional Reading Study, 14 
percent. Fisher argued that because profession- 
als and managers have clearly succeeded, the 
tests must be mislabeling these people. How- 
ever, the Reading Difficulty Index study actu- 
ally showed only 2 percent of professionals and 
managers as functionally illiterate (Harris, 
1971, pp. 52, 56), and the Adult Functional 
Reading Study never produced functional illit- 
eracy rates. More importantly, people with such 
status may nevertheless lack functional literacy 
skills. The professional and managerial job 
classification includes many small -business 
proprietors and others who assumed positions 
in earlier decades and consequently may have 
little education (U.S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1974). It also includes 
dancers, musicians, and professional athletes, 
some of whom may have trouble with everyday 
reading tasks. Furthermore, job literacy tasks 
can be quite different from those tasks that were 
tested, and many people who do their jobs com- 
petently might not be able to negotiate airline 
schedules. Medicaid applications, or miles-per- 
gallon calculations. 

Cutoff scores. To report an illiteracy rate, 
each researcher sets a cm/o#- the test score that 
separates the "functional literates" from the "il- 
literates." By choosing a higher or lower cutoff 
score, a researcher could arbitrarily control 
functional illiteracy rates. Yet, with one excep- 
tion, researchers have failed to explain how they 
have chosen their cutoffs. 

A look at the Mini-Assessment shows how 
much rates depended on cutoffs. Mini- Assess- 
ment researchers chose a 75 percent cutoff and, 
as a consequence, found that 12.6 percent of the 
nation's 17-year-old students were functional il- 
literates. Had they chosen instead a 60 percent 



cutoff, only 2.9 percent would have been found 
illiterate. Although they failed to justify their 
choice, one suspects that they would have 
judged a 60 percent cutoff as too low because 
the Mini-Assessment had been designed so that 
all students could answer all items correctly 
(Gadway & Wilson, 1976, p. vii). 

Most of the cutoffs seem reasonable given 
that the tests involved simple tasks and that a 
large margin was provided for errors due to fa- 
tigue, carelessness, and poorly constructed 
items. For the English Language Proficiency 
Survey, researchers chose 20 correct answers 
out of 26 questions because it was the best dis- 
criminator between low- and high-risk groups 
(Department of Education, 1986). With this 
cutoff, the illiteracy rate for native speakers of 
English with college degrees was less than 1 
percent, whereas for those with fewer than six 
years of schooling it was more than 50 percent 
(p. 2). Even the Adult Performance Level rates 
may be reasonable. Although researchers never 
reported a cutoff, the bottom quartile appar- 
ently scored below 70 percent correct (APL, 
1977, Appendix B, p. Bll). This bottom quartile 
corresponds roughly to the 20 percent of the 
population in APL 1. 

The problem with cutoffs, of course, is that 
they impose an artificial boundary. They can 
create the impression that those who are labeled 
illiterate are entirely without skills when, in 
fact, they may be able to handle many literacy 
tasks. Ranking individuals on a single scale also 
can imply that literacy is one-dimensional, 
when it is best thought of as a rich set of skills 
which people process to varying degrees. For 
such reasons, some researchers have chosen not 
to report an overall functional illiteracy rate 
(Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986; Murphy, 1973), 
whereas others have reported rates for interme- 
diate categories, such as •'marginally compe- 
tent" (APL, 1977; Harris, 1970). 

The most informative method of reporting 
results has been to publish score distributions 
showing the proportions of the population at 
various proficiency levels. This method cleariy 
shows that many •'functional illiterates'' have 
many functional skills, and that others have few 
functional skills. In each task area on the Read- 
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ing Difficulty Index tesi, for example, many 
people got only one answer wrong, whereas 
others gol only one right (sec top portion of Ta- 
ble 7). The problems of these two groups differ, 
as does the remedial help that should be pro- 
vided. In their sophisticated version of this 
method using item response theory, Young 
Adult Literacy researchers reported proficiency 
rates on different literacy scales. This had the 
advanuge of showing that literacy is multidi- 
mensional and that performance varies with the 
type of literacy being considered. 

Factors that Raise the Estimates 

One can argue on several grounds that the 
reported rates actually underestimate the extent 
of functional illiteracy in U.S. society. The 
samples have not been completely representa- 
tive. The Mini-Assessment involved only 17- 
year-old students. Given the fact that almost 20 
percent of high school students drop out and 
that their average performance is worse than 
that of those who stay in school, we estimate 
that the Mini-Assessment's 12.6 percent overall 



functional illiteracy rale may need to be raised by 
around 4 percentage points (20% of the students 
who are dropouts x 20% estimated illiteracy rate 
for dropouts = 4 percent). Furthermore, non- 
English -speaking 17-year-old students were ex- 
cluded, so the rate may be another percentage 
point higher (1 .4 percent of persons aged S to 17 
speak English not well or not at all, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1982). This estimate would raise 
the Mini-Assessment illiteracy rate to about 18 
percent. Similarly, results on the Survival Liter- 
acy Study and the Reading Difficulty Index 
Study would have to be raised 2 to 3 percentage 
points (Stedman & Kaestle, 1986). 

Second « in some cases the tasks used on the 
tests were easier than those encountered in real 
life. Caughran and Lindlof (1972), for exam- 
ple, compared the Survival Literacy Study's 
Application for Public Assistance (Form IV) 
with the original government form upon which 
it was based. The Survival Literacy test form 
was easier in three important respects: The for- 
mat had been simplified, it had fewer "difficuh" 
words, and its readability level was Grade S to 
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6. compared to Grade 7 to S for the original. If 
the other forms were similarly simplified, a 
percemage point or more would have to be 
added to its functional illiteracy estimates. If 
these changes are coupled with corrections for 
exclusion of non-English-speakers, the Survival 
Literacy results would increase from a 3 percent 
illitera^ rate to about 7 percent. For the Read- 
ing Difficulty Index Study, researchers simpli- 
fied the housing and employment ads by 
removing the abbreviations typically found in 
newspaper classifieds. Thus its results, too, 
probably underestimated illiteracy rates. 

Third, because only 17-year-olds were 
tested on the Mini-Assessment and only 21- to 
25-year-olds on the Young Adult Literacy study, 
the results did not reflect the functional illiter- 
acy rate of the general population. We can ex- 
trapolate them, however, based upon the results 
of the other surveys. In those, the general popu- 
lation had an illiteracy rate about 2 to 3 percent- 
age points higher than that of 16- to 
24-year-olds (Stedman & Kaestle, 1986). Thus 
for Mini-Assessment-type items, for example, 
we would estimate that about 21 percent of the 
population would be functionally illiterate (in- 
cluding adjustments for dropouts and foreign 
language speakers). This is remarkably similar 



to the 21.7 percent Adult Performance Level 
rate for functional incompetence in reading. 

Understanding the Estimates 

Looking at the population's performance on 
individual items provides a better understanding 
of the nature of functional illiteracy than argu- 
ing over summary estimates of how many peo- 
ple are illiterate. Item results are necessarily an 
approximation, however, because the tasks were 
not identical to their real -world counterparts 
and the testing populations underrepresented 
functional illiterates. 

What are the functional tasks that most 
U.S. adults (age 16 and over) can handle? On 
the item depicted in Figure 1 from the Adult 
Functional Reading Study, only .1 percent of 
the subjects had difficulty recognizing the word 
milk on a bottle (Murphy, 1975b). From ihis 
result one may conclude that virtually all adults 
can recognize simple words encountered on fa- 
miliar objects. On the Reading Difficulty Index 
test, only 2 percent of the subjects made more 
than one error in understanding telephone dial- 
ing instructions. Five percent of the population 
had similar trouble with housing ads (see Tables 
4 and 7). According to these results, nearly ev- 
eryone -95 percent to 98 percent -can read 
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simple advertisements and fmd area code infor- 
mation in a phone book. This still means that 3 
to 7 million people have problems with very 
simple tasks. 

The next set of tasks involved filling out ap- 
plication forms. Performance on the item de- 
picted in Figure 2, an example from the Adult 
Functional Reading Study, suggests the depth of 
the problem. About 7 percent were unable to 
mark the spot where the name of their emer- 
gency contact should be entered (directions had 
been given orally). On the driver's license form 
of the Survival Literacy Study, 8 percent scored 
below 90 percent correct, yet the test asked only 
for simple information such as height, weight, 
name, and color of eyes (see Table 3). Scores on 
these items suggest that 5 to 8 percent of the 
population would have trouble filling out job, 
loan, and license applications. 

About one seventh or 14 percent of adults 
could not handle map reading, addressing an en- 



velope (the zip code was not required), or writing 
out a check properly (APL, 1977). IXwenty-one 
percent could not follow directions on a medicine 
bottle which stated, "1^06 t^wo pills twice a day," 
(APL, 1977, p. 22) or determine how often 
houses should be inspected for termites when pre- 
sented with a government brochure that read, "Pe- 
riodic inspections should be made at least every 
six months if you live where termites are com- 
mon" (Thompson, 1983, p. 481). 

About one third of the subjects failed on 
items involving airline and train schedules, fig- 
uring out how much change should come from a 
purchase, and determining which grades had 
improved on a report card (APL, 1977; Gadway 
& Wilson, 1976; Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986; 
Murphy, 1975b). On the Adult Functional 
Reading Study, 40 percent could not read two 
short paragraphs describing a blood donation 
program and identify the person they should 
contact (see Table 8). 
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gelling the correct change. Many cannot read 
recipes very well and cannoi follow the direc- 
tions on fror.:n food packages. Their ability 
simply to get around may be hampered by their 
difficulties with traffic signs, street names, and 
bus and subway schedules. Parents* roles as 
guardians of their children could be seriously 
undermined by a lack of functional reading 
skills. Many cannot read letters or report cards 
from the school or help their children with 
homework. Some may have trouble finding 
emergency phone numbers for police and fire 
stations. Such low literacy skills can be crip> 
pling, and a urget gixjup of 20 percent of our 
population is alarming. Is Ainctional illiteracy in- 
creasing, or have we just rediscovered a long- 
standing problem? 

Historical Trends in Tested 
Functional Literacy 

Nationwide testing of functional literacy 
did not happen until the 1970s, so there is no 
direct way of establishing long-term trends. 
Nevertheless, the 1970s tests provide some 
hints about such trends. Sixty-four of the 1975 
Mini-Assessment items were taken from the 
Finally, a majority of subjects had trouble 1971 NAEP reading test, and researchers com- 
determining when money was due for a parkiPT pared scores on those items (Gadway &. Wilson, 
ticket, locating the tax for a given income on a 1976). They found that the average student's 
tax table, determining total purchase price for a functional literacy performance rose from 83.7 
mail order, reading and filling out a wage-with- percent correct in 197 1 to 85.9 percent in 1975. 
holding (W-4) form, calculating miles per gal- We thus know that during the early 1970s, 17- 
lon, and putting a rrnim address on a business year-old students somewhat improved their 
letter (Acland, 1976; APL, 1977; Gadway & functional literacy. 

Wilson, 1976; Northcuti, 1975). Analysts often infer historical trends by 

We find it reasonable to estimate that about comparing the literacy rates of different age 
20 percent of the adult population, or around 35 groups surveyed at the same time. On the crude 
million people, have serious difficulties with literacy and educational attainment measures of 
common reading tasks. Another 10 percent or the Census, for example, each younger age 
so are probably marginal in their functional lit- group has a lower illiteracy rate. On the fiinc- 
eracy skills. tional literacy tests, however, we do not see this 

What are the consequences of low func- consistent pattern. As Coppcrman (1978, p. 47) 
tional literacy skills for day-to-day living? pointed out for the 1974 Adult Performance 
Among the lowest fifth in functional literacy Level test, the highest competency rate was for 
skills are many who are unable to read product those 30-39 years old. Because this group was 
labels and have to depend upon brand-name in school during the 1950s, such a pattern sug- 
logos for selection of items in a grocery store, gested that that period was a heyday for U.S. 
Many are unable to determine whether they are schools and the training of functional compc- 
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tency skills. Because subjects 18-29 years old 
performed similarly to those 40-49 years old, 
who graduated at the latest in 1952, Copperman 
concluded that students' performance in the 
1970s had deteriorated to the levels of the early 
1950s <p. 48). The Adult Functional Reading 
Study, givea in 1973. showed a similar pattern 
(Murphy. 1973). 

APL researchers (1977) also noticed this 
pattern, but reached a different conclusion. 
They argued that the youngest adults scored 
more poorly because they had less experience 
with functional literacy tasks (p. 37). Fisher 
(1978) argued that the youngest groups scored 
more poorly because they had less education (p. 
9). On the Adult Functional Reading Study, for 
example, subjects 16-19 years old had only 
1 1 .3 years of schooling, compared to 12.6 years 
for those aged 20-29. When these differences 
were taken into account, the youngest cohorts 
were actually doing better than would be ex- 
pected. According to Fisher, then, schools had 
become better at literacy training. Copperman's 
argument was also contradicted by the results of 
the other functional literacy tests. The Survival 
Literacy Study and the Reading Difficulty Index 
showed that the youngest cohort, those aged 16- 
24, was the most literate. These results suggest 
that the population's functional literacy skills 
have improved during the past few decades. 

Other evidence about historical trends in 
functional literacy comes from the portions of 
sundardized tests labeled "work-study" skills. 
These academic skills are similar to many of 
those used on the functional literacy tests: using 
indexes, alphabetizing, deciphering maps and 
graphs, and so forth. We have national renorm- 
ing results for work-study skills covering the 
past thirty years. The general pattern parallels 
the one we found for standardized test scores in 
reading- improvements up to 1970, a small de- 
cline from 1970 to 1977, and recent improve- 
ments (see Stedman & Kaestle, 1986). 
However, as previously discussed, the use of 
achievement test renorming results to infer liter- 
acy trends is questionable. 

The longitudinal evidence, though of dubi- 
ous quality, thus suggests that from the 1940s to 
the middle 1970s the population's general func- 



tional literacy skills probably improved some- 
what, and that although students' academic 
functional skills may have weakened in the 
1970s, they have recently improved. 

Reading Grade Levels as a Measure of 
Functional Literacy 

Researchers have also measured the extent 
of ftinctional literacy by comparing the popula- 
tion's reading grade level to that of common ma- 
terials. We describe four major efforts. The 
Brief Ttsi of Literacy accompanied the Health 
Examination Survey of the National Center for 
Health Statistics (Vogt. 197 j). Administered to 
a represenutive sample of subjects 12 to 17 
years old, the test involved seven simple reading 
passages (see Ikble 9). The literacy cutoff was a 
beginning fourth-grade reading performance. 
Of the nation's youth, ages 12-17, 4.8 percent 
were found to be illiterate. 
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Corder produced the second set of esti- 
mates (cited by Fisher, 1978. p. 36). After re- 
viewing data from several standardized test 
publishers, he determined the reading levels of 
students in various grades. Thirteen percent of 
12th-grade students, for example, read below 
an 8th-grade level, and 14 percent of those in 
8th grade read below a 5th-grade level. Extrap- 
olating these figures to the general population 
on the basis of educational attainment, Fisher 
(1978, p. 36) reported that, of those 14 years 
and older, about 7 percent were reading below a 
5th-grade level, and about 30 percent below an 
Sth'grade level. 

The third estimate came from the Defense 
Department's Armed Services Vocational Ap- 
titude Battery* which was administered to a 
representative sample of 18- to 23-year-olds in 
1980 (Kirsch, 1985; Sum, Harrington, & 
Goedicke, 1986). The tests were developed so 
the military could identify qualified recruits and 
make assignments to occupations and training 
programs (U.S. Department of Defense, 1984, 
p. 3). The median reading grade level for those 
aged 18 to 23 was 9.6, with 18 percent falling 
below the 7th-grade level (Kirsch, 1985). 

The Young Adult Literacy Study provided 
the fourth set of estimates (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 
1986). By including items from the 1983-1984 
NAEP reading test, which had been adminis- 
tered to students, researchers were able to ex- 
press the reading performance of young adults 
in terms of grade levels. They found that 6 per- 
cent of young adults read below the 4th-grade 
level, and 25 percent read below the 8th-grade 
level. 

These four estimates are roughly consist- 
ent, giving them face validity When compared 
to the reading levels of everyday home and work 
materials, they suggest a serious problem. 
Thirty percent of the aduh population reads be- 
low the 8th-grade level, yet common materials 
exceed this level by several years. Sticht (1975), 
for example, reported that lead articles in such 
well-known magazines as Reader's Digest, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Popular Mechanics, 
Ladies Home Journal, and Harper's average 
around the level of I2lh- to I3th-grade. and that 
this has been true for the past 40 years. Mon- 



teiih (1980) reported that the typical magazine 
aniclc averages around 1 Ith-gradc. Newspaper 
articles vary between 9th- and I2th-gradc. 
Newspaper election coverage tends to be at the 
college level. Of popular materials, only best* 
sellers have a reading level close to that of the 
bottom 30 percent of the population in reading 
ability Ranging from 6th-grade level to 9th-, 
they have averaged 7.3 for the past 50 years 
(Monteith, 1980). Still, as we have noted, 18 
percent of those aged 18 to 23 read below the 
7th-grade level. 

Many job materials also appear to be be- 
yond those whose reading skills are in the bot- 
tom 30 percent. More than one half of the 
materials in seven U.S. Army occupational 
manuals were at the 1 Ith-grade to college level 
in difficulty. The reading level of materials for 
cooks, for example, was estimated at Grade 9, 
those for repairmen at 14.5, and those for sup- 
ply clerks at 16.0 (Sticht, 1975, p. 51). 

According to recent reports, many societal 
tasks involve materials of great reading diffi- 
culty (Kozol. 1985. pp. 10, 228; Wellborn. 
1982). An apartment lease and food sump no- 
tices, for example, are at the college level, an 
insurance policy is at the 12th-grade level, and 
an aspirin bottle label is at the lOth-grade level. 
Antidote instructions on a bottle of corrosive 
kitchen lye are at the 9th-grade level, and tax 
forms and directions on how to prepare a TV 
dinner at the 8th-grade level. Only a driver's li- 
cense manual, with a 6th-grade reading level, 
falls within the ready grasp of some within the 
bottom 30 percent. 

There are questions about the validity of 
these measures, however. Estimates of the pop- 
ulation's reading level are fraught with prob- 
lems. The level depends upon the particular 
reading test used, the types of skills tested, and 
the difficulty of the items. Furthermore, we 
must be careful in interpreti.ig the relationship 
between the population's reading level and that 
of everyday materials. Individuals can read and 
understand much of the material which is sup- 
posedly above their reading grade level. Sticht 
and his colleagues found, for example, that the 
reading level assigned to a job on the basis of its 
materials was much higher- often 3 to 4 grades 
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higher- than the reading level workers needed 
to perform their jobs satisfactorily (Sticht, 
1975, pp. 85, 86). On the major standardized 
tests, the average 6th-grade student compre- 
hends about 80 percent of what the average 8th- 
grade student does. This suggests that people 
who read at a 6th'gFade level will still be able to 
understand much of the material written at an 
8th*grade level. 

On the other hand, we must not think that 
just because materials are assigned an 8th-grade 
reading level, they arc fully understood by a 
person with Sth-grade reading skills. The read- 
ing level of materials has a technical defmi- 
tion-that grade at which the average student 
can understand 75 percent of what is presented. 
Thus, even a person whose grade level matches 
that of the material will fail to comprehend 
about one fourth of it. For certain materials, 
such as antidote instructions and warning la- 
bels, 100 percent comprehension is essential; 
for other materials, complete understanding is 
not as crucial. 

There are also a variety of technical rea- 
sons for caution in using reading grade-level 
findings. Researchers have used readability for- 
mulas to determine the difficulty of material, 
but different formulas yield different results 
(Sticht« 1975, p. 73). IFew have demonstrated 
that the passages they tested were representative 
of the document in question, yet different parts 
of a document usually differ in complexity 
(Sticht, 1975, p. 31). The readability formulas 
themselves are flawed. They were derived not 
from nationally representative samples, but 
usually from single communities. Some re- 
searchers who have developed readability for- 
mulas have used the cloze procedure in lieu of a 
comprehension test, but many studies suggest 
that it is an inadequate substitute (Stedman & 
Kaestle, 1986). Thus, we do not have much 
confidence in literacy assessments based on the 
reading grade level of materials. 

Given the limiutions of readability formu- 
las, it makes little sense to explore in great de- 
tail the historical patterns. The available 
evidence is, in any case, scant. Readability for- 
mulas weren't popularized until the 1940s, and 
few studies followed the same materials over 



time. The reading difficulty of military training 
manuals has remained roughly the same for the 
past three decades, but these were not on-the- 
job materials, and researchers did not trace the 
military's average reading level over the same 
period (Sticht. 1975, p. 170). As noted, the 
reading grade level of magazines and best- 
sellers has remained constant over time, bit we 
have no corresponding data on the population's 
reading level with which to compare them. 
Therefore, we can conclude little about func- 
tional literacy trends as measured by reading 
grade levels. 



Literacy and Job Performance 

Designed to meet the personnel needs of 
large organizations, job literacy research was 
pioneered for the Army during World War I 
(Yoakum & Yerkes, 1920). For many decades, 
researchers tested workers* skills and created 
Occupational Ability Patterns, which suppos- 
edly portrayed the skill levels required for par- 
ticular jobs (see review of eariy research in 
Dodge, 1935; also Dvorak, 1935). The U.S. 
Employment Service and the U.S. Department 
of Defense have continued similar research to 
the present day (U.S. Department of Defense. 
1984; U.S. Department of Labor. 1979). 

In a newer approach, researchers have in- 
terviewed workers and observed them on the 
job to determine how much they read, for what 
purposes, and with what reading strategies 
(Diehl & Mikulecky. 1980; Guthrie. Seifert. & 
Kirsch. 1986; Kirsch & Guthrie. 1984; Miku- 
lecky. 1981. 1982; Mikulecky & Ehlinger. 
1986; Mikulecky & Winchester. 1983). 

In this section, we discuss the concern that 
there is a growing discrepancy between the pop* 
ulation's literacy level and the skills requir'^d to 
perform most of society's jobs. We evaluate, var- 
ious efforts to estimate ^tjob literacy gap. 

The history of job assessment efforts dem- 
onstrates how difficult it is to determine which 
level of reading skills is associated with satisfac- 
tory job performance. The correlations between 
test scores and job proficiency have generally 
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been too low to make an assigned reading level 
credible. World War I results showed a mixture 
of high and low correlations (Yoakum & Yerkes, 
1920). Job performance rankings of 765 men 
by infantry company commanders were nearly 
identical to those from the Army skills test (p. 
32). But officer ratings of 374 men in 12 other 
companies correlated only .536 with test scores 
(p. 30), and Army rank, excluding medical offi- 
cers, was unrelated (p. 40). And outside the 
Army, in the 1920s and 1930s, most industries 
stopped testing employees' entry-level skills - 
except clerical skills -because the tests were 
not good predictors of on-the-job success (Hale, 
1982. pp. 18-20). 

In the post-World >^fer 11 period, the most 
comprehensive job testing program has been 
that of the U.S. Employmem Service. Its Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery has been validated 
in over 550 studies, covering a representative 
sample from 12,000 jobs. Depending upon the 
job, however, the correlations between General 
Aptitude Test scores and civilian job perform- 
ance have ranged from only .23 to .58 (U.S. 
Department of Defense, 1984, p. 19). The 
Armed Services VDcational Aptitude Battery 
has produced similar outcomes, with correla- 
tions of .36 to .52 for jobs within the communi- 
cations area, .39 to .77 for data processing 
speciahies, and .53 to .73 for clerical and sup- 
ply speciahies (U.S. Department of Defense, 
1984). Contemporary sociological research has 
also found only a very weak correlation of .3 
between test scores and job success (Jencks et 
al., 1972, pp. 186-187). 

These results demonstrate a number of 
things about predicting job success from read- 
ing skill and hence assigning a reading level to a 
job. First, the ability to predict success varies 
greatly by the type of occupation. Second, 
within a given occupational category, it varies 
greatly by the particular job. Third, the ability 
to predict success is often very poor. 

These facts hamper assessments of the 
workplace literacy gap. The military's experi- 
ence Is Illustrative of the difficulties. In re- 
sponse to training problems during the Vietnam 
War, military officials embarked on a functional 



literacy research program. They were con- 
cerned that many draftees were not sufficiently 
literate to handle miliury jobs and wanted to de- 
termine how best to close the gap between per- 
sonnel and their tasks. Sticht (1975) and his 
colleagues determined the reading levels re- 
quired for four different jobs. Depending upon 
which job proficiency measure they used, the 
reading grade levels were 7th through 9th for 
cooks, 8th through 12th for repairmen, and 9th 
through 13th for supply clerks. At the time, 12 
percent of the new recruits read below the 6th- 
grade level, and the Army's average reading 
level was 9th-grade (pp. 170-171). Sticht 2nd 
his colleagues concluded that . .the reading 
demands of Army jobs, even the less complex 
ones, far exceed the reading ability of many 
personnel" (p. 120). 

The correlations between personnel's read- 
ing grade level and score on job proficiency 
measures, however, were quite low. Depending 
upon the job, reading grade level correlated 
only from .40 to .57 with the job knowledge 
measure and from .26 to .40 with the score on 
the job sample test, and was unrelated to super- 
visor rating (Sticht, 1975, p. 67). The correla- 
tion with the job reading usk measure (.65 to 
.80) v«s relatively higher because the measure 
was a reading test (Sticht, 1975, pp. 43, 59). 
Subsequent miliury research also shows lower 
correlations as one moves away from paper- 
and-pencil tests towards actual job performance 
(Sticht, 1982. p. 17). Workers' basic skills 
scores have accounted for only from 3% to at 
most 26% of the variance in hands-on job per- 
formance measures (p. 17). 

Such low correlations mean two things for 
job assessment. First, a job's reading grade 
level is particularly sensitive to the criterion 
used. For the job-reading performance mea- 
sure, for example, Sticht and his colleagues 
(1975) chose an 80/70 criterion-that is, jobs 
were assigned the reading grade level at which 
80 percent of the individuals answered 70 per- 
cent of the job reading items correctly Thus, 
they rated the repairman's job at a 9th- to 10th- 
grade reading level. The military, however, usu- 
ally uses a 70/70 rule, which would have 
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lowered the reading level of the repairman job 
to 8th-grade, 1.5 grades lower (p. 113). Given 
that the test required more reading than the job, 
an 80/60 criterion may be even more reason- 
able. With that criterion, the reading level of the 
repairman job drops close to 7th-grade-over 2 
grades less than the 80/70 results (p. 58). For 
the supply clerk, the resuhs are more dramatic: 
The reading level drops three grades, from 
13th- to lOth-gtade (p. 58). The job literacy gap 
clearly appears less serious with the more lib- 
eral criteria. Nevertheless, the jobs' reading lev- 
els still remain above those of a substantial 
proportion of military personnel. 

Second, and more importantly, the low cor- 
relations indicate that large percentages of 
workers with low basic skills can perform jobs 
competently, even when the jobs are assigned 
higher levels. On the basis of the job sample 
test, for example, the armor crewman job was 
assigned an 8th-grade level. Yet 27 percent of 
those whh a 9th- to lOth-grade reading level 
were in the bottom quartileln job performance, 
whereas 35 percent of those reading at only a 
4th- to 6th-grade level were in the top half (p. 
69). In a later review of military research, Sticht 
(1982) concluded that "many of the least com- 
petent in the basic skills became above-average 
job performers, while many highly skilled in 
the basic skills perform job tasks in a below-av- 
erage manner** (p. 18). 

In spite of such difficulties, several re- 
searchers have attempted a national assessment 
of the job literacy gap. Lemer (1981), focusing 
on the bottom of the job pyramid, argued that 
unskilled people considerably outnumbered un- 
skilled jobs (p. 1060). She based her claim on 
the results from the Mini-Assessment of Func- 
tional Literacy, which showed 12.6 percent of 
17-year-olds to be functional illiterates, twice 
the Department of Labor's estimate of 6. 1 per- 
cent of jobs as unskilled in 1970. However, the 
comparison was misleading. As previously dis- 
cussed, most of the -illiterates- scored above 60 
percent and thus had many functional skills. 
Furthermore, the Mini-Assessment focused on 
general skills such as reading maps and using 
the dictj'^nary. so poor performance did not 



necessarily mean an individual lacked job read- 
ing skills. 

A variety of research suggests that many 
individuals with limited reading skills can still 
hold jobs. NeaHy half the military personnel 
Sticht and his colleagues tested read below the 
8th-grade level and nonetheless performed their 
skilled jobs satisfectorily (Sticht, 1975, pp. 63- 
64). Contrary to the "literacy gap" perspective, 
low reading-achievement scores (5th- through 
8th-grade) were not a barrier to job competence 
among these subjects. Vineberg and Taylor 
found that one third of Army personnel with the 
lowest basic skills scores were above-average 
job performers (in Sticht, 1982, p. 17). In a 
study of workers in diverse occupations, Miku- 
lecky (1981) found that some workers (5 per- 
cent) were severely limited in their ability to 
read a 9th-grade passage. Mikulecky com- 
mented, "It is possible, it seems, to hold a job if 
one can barely read" (p. 179). Obviously, se- 
vere reading deficiencies would interfere with 
the ability to acquire and hold many jobs, but 
above a certain threshold, reading level as mea- 
sured by standardized tests has linle to do with 
job performance. 

As noted eariier, 7 percent of the adult pop- 
ulation reads below the 5th-grade level. This 
percentage is somewhat larger than the percent- 
age of unskilled jobs (6. 1 percent), but even 
semiskilled jobs seem to require little reading. 
In a study of a black, working-class community. 
Heath (1980) examined reading demands at 
home, play, school, and work. She found that 
workers in semiskilled jobs were not often 
called on to read (p. 129). Their job applica- 
tions were filled out by a personnel officer. Em- 
ployees were instructed orally about their new 
jobs. Insurance information and new regula- 
tions were posted, but because these were usu- 
ally explained orally, employees "did not find it 
necessary to read the bulletin board notices" (p. 
130). Kirsch and Guthrie (1984), on the other 
hand, found that reading was a regular part of 
semiskilled jobs. However, they studied the An- 
alytical Instrumentation Division of a Fortune 
500 company, a technical environment where 
reading demands are likely to be greater than in 
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the typical semiskilled job. If indeed many 
semiskilled jobs require little reading, a very 
large percentage of low-literacy jobs would be 
available. The literacy gap at the lowest job lev- 
els might vanish. 

In another attempt to assess the job literacy 
gap, Berg and Gorelick (1971) used the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles, Each of the 13,800 jobs in the dictionary 
has an index of General Educational Develop- 
ment (GEO), a measure of the verbal, reason- 
ing, and mathematical skills necessary to 
perform the job. By comparing the distribution 
of these job GEDs to the population's educa- 
tional levels, researchers can estimate the job 
literacy gap. But GEDs have several limita- 
tions. They are based upon job descriptions 
rather than actual reading demands, and the 
scores are often assigned subjectively (see, e.g.. 
Fine, 1968, p. 367; Spenner, 1980, p. 247; 
Sticht& McFann, 1975). There is also no fixed 
relationship between GED scores and years of 
schooling. Depending upon which assumptions 
were made. Berg and Gorelick (1971) found 
that a worker preparation gap emerged or disap- 
peared (p. 58). They could not determine which 
assumptions were the most reasonable. 

It is important to distinguish the alleged job 
literacy gap from the unemployment problem. 
Although some individuals may be unable to se- 
cure employment because they lack skills (see, 
e.g., Sum, Harrington, & Goedicke, 1986), un- 
employment is caused primarily by economic 
conditions and a general lack of jobs. The re- 
cession of the 1970s, for example, threw mil- 
lions out of work, yet there had been no change 
in workers* literacy skills. Even if we could 
make all citizens functionally literate, jobs to 
employ them all would not suddenly be created. 

Given how hard it is to assess the current 
situation, *.ve fmd projections of the future 
workplace literacy gap hardly credible. Well- 
informed scholars have propounded quite dif- 
ferent visions. The authors of the recent educa- 
tional reform reports, including A Nation At 
Risk (National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, 1983), have argued that the nation is 
moving rapidly towards a high-technology fu- 
ture which would require far more advanced 



skills than those currently possessed. Kirsch 
and Guthrie (1984) have argued that jobs re- 
quiring little or no literacy are disappearing and 
that the changing workplace will require more 
literate people. By contrast, Bowles and Gintis 
(1976) and Bowles (1979) have argued that 
white-collar work has been proletarianized and 
that jobs are being "dumbed down." They be- 
lieve that most work requires only limited skills 
compared to those that individuals have, those 
that schools could produce, and those that could 
be learned in restructured jobs. Like Bowles 
and Gintis, the federal commission that pro- 
duced mrk in ArAerica (OToole et al., 1973) 
found that workers were better educated than 
their jobs. They recommended a vast expansion 
in worker control over their jobs and working 
conditions. Probably both trends -dumbing- 
down and rising literacy demands-are happen- 
ing at different levels in the occupational 
pyramid and in different sectors. Department of 
Labor projections, for example, suggest that 
most new jobs will not be in engineering and 
the computer fields but in retail and clerical 
work (U.S. Depattmem of Labor, 1982). Nor 
will the expanded use of computers necessarily 
require a more skilled workforce (Levin & 
Rumberger, 1983). Much of the work associ- 
ated with computers, such as data entry, is rou^ 
tine, and certain software programs, such as 
grammar and spelling checkers, decrease the 
need for literacy. If the Hfer/c in America report 
(O'Toole et al., 1973) were correct, any in- 
crease in the skills demanded by jobs would be 
welcome, for it would mean that the skills de- 
manded were Anally beginning to catch up with 
the skills of an "overcducated" workforce. On 
the other hand, the military and major corpora- 
tions continue to spend vast sums of money on 
remedial training, which suggests that many 
entry-level workers continue to lack basic job 
skills (U.S. Congress [JoimJ, 1986, pp. 15-18; 
Kirsch & Guthrie. 1984;Sticht, 1982). 

We do not call for further research on this 
issue, however, because the methodological 
problems inherent in the research and the limi- 
tations of the existing data bases make a valid, 
national assessment of the job literacy gap un- 
likely. Whether functional literacy is 15 percent 
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or 35 percent, whether the population's reading 
level is 7th- or 9ih-grade, and whether the job 
literacy gap is growing smaller or larger are not 
as crucial as recognizing that serious literacy 
problems do exist. Workers need both greater 
autonomy in their jobs and better literacy train- 
ing if they arc to develop their skills fiiUy. Wc 
answer the question "What kind of literacy 
training?*" in the next section. 

Job Literacy vs. School Literacy 

Recent research suggests that schools may 
develop a set of literacy skills unlike those typi- 
cally needed on the job (Diehl & Mikulecky, 
1980, pp. 224-225; Kirsch & Guthrie, 1984, p. 
231; Sticht, 1975, pp. 183-186; Venezky. 
1982). These findings support our distinction 
between a vertical and a horizontal dimension 
of literacy. High school English teachers, for 
example, focus on the reading and interpreta- 
tion of literature and on general composition. 
They usually ignore technical writing and edit- 
ing, and rarely use job materials such as techni- 
cal manuals, advertising copy, and memoranda. 
Some of the new research suggests that job 
reading skills are more integrated with other 
tasks and more immediately applied. Workers 
use a greater variety of reading materials than 
students. Workplace literacy has been described 
as a **soci8l phenomenon**: Workers often ac- 
complish job tasks by talking with and observ- 
ing others (Mikulecky & Ehlinger, 1986, p. 43; 
see also Sticht, 1975, p. 59). Partly as a conse- 
quence of such behavior, workers are able to 
perform jobs competently even when they in- 
volve reading materials well above their tested 
reading levels (Sticht, 1975, pp. 85-86). The 
weak relationship reported earlier between 
standardized reading scores and job perform- 
ance also suggests that school reading skills dif- 
fer from job literacy ones. 

Diehl and Mikulecky (1980) distinguished 
"reading-to-do" from "reading-to-learn" and hy- 
pothesized major differences in information 
processing between the two (p. 225). Interest- 
ingly, measures of workers' job reading strate- 
gies, particularly metacognitive ones, have 
been shown to be related to job performance. 
Mikulecky and Winchester (1983) found that, 
although general reading ability did noi relate to 
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job performance, "reading to assess while per- 
forming a task'' did. Mikulecky and Ehlinger 
(1986) determined that workers who performed 
better had better metacognitive skills. Such 
workers knew how to focus their attention on 
reading materials and job tasks, had systems for 
organizing information, could explain how their 
activities related to their overall purposes, and 
could monitor their own performance. 

Such findings have important implications 
for job literacy training. They suggest that job 
literacy problems may not be solved by concen- 
trating on basic academic skills or by raising 
students* reading grade levels on sUndardized 
tests. Indeed, a recent review of military train- 
ing programs determined that literacy training 
must involve job-specific literacy usks to be 
successful (Sticht, 1982, pp. 53-54). Although 
traditional basic skills programs raised person- 
nels academic grade levels, they only had an 
impact on job [performance measures if they in- 
volved direct instruction in job literacy tasks. 

We must be careful, however, in generaliz- 
ing about the metacognitive findings. The two 
studies by Mikulecky and associates sampled a 
limited number of highly literate workers in 
highly specialized jobs -27 nurses in the first, 
29 electronics technicians in the second. The 
nurses* average reading level was I2th-grade, 
whereas that of the technicians ranged between 
12 and 14.3 (Mikulecky & Ehlinger. 1986. p. 
54, Mikulecky & Winchester, 1986, p. 7). It is 
uncertain whether these results would apply to 
workers with lower reading levels, or to more 
typical workplaces with simpler information- 
processing demands. If future research con- 
firmed these metacognition conclusions, it 
v^uld suggest that schools and adult basic edu- 
cation centers need to concentrate on literacy 
skills related to assessing, organizing, and mon- 
itoring. 



CONCLUSIONS 

We have attempted to trace trends in liter- 
acy and reading ability in the United States dur- 
ing the past century. As the patient reader 
knows, our main conclusions are that the data 
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are sketchy and the trends are murky. Problems 
of definition, validity, representativeness, and 
comparability preclude unambiguous conclu- 
sions. Thus, present-day literacy policy should 
be based on an assessment of our current condi- 
tion, difficult enough to make, and on the basis 
of our ideals -not on the basis of alleged de- 
clines in literacy skills. The trends are in doubt; 
the existence of literacy problems in our society 
is not. We favor strenuous efforts to improve ba- 
sic literacy skills and to teach all children criti- 
cal reading and thinking skills. 

What can we say about the historical re- 
cord? First, during the twentieth century, self- 
reported outright illiteracy has almost 
disappeared. Nevertheless, in 1979, nearly a 
million adults rated themselves as illiterate, and 
these people clearly have a severe problem. 

Second, the big story in twentieth-century 
literacy is the rise in school attainment. Al- 
though some children attend school without 
learning much, it seems indisputable that a rise 
in schooling of the magnitude witnessed in the 
United States has led to a much more literate 
population. In 1910, almost one fourth of the 
population had not gone past the fourth grade; 
by 1980, only 3.3 percent had not. In 1910, al- 
most half the population had not reached the 
eighth grade; by 1980, that proportion was un- 
der 10 percent. 

Third, although it is difficult to make a 
confident statement about the reading perform- 
ance of students, we venture the conclusion that 
reading achievement for a given age level has 
been stable throughout most of the twentieth 
century. 

Does this mean that things are rosy on the 
literacy front? Certainly not. Results of the 
functional literacy tests suggest that a substan- 
tial portion of the population, from 20 to 30 
percent, have difficulty coping with common 
reading usks and materials. The job literacy 
measures, for all their limitations, have de- 
tected substantial mismatches between many 
workers' literacy skills and the reading demands 
of their jobs. Even if schools are doing about as 
well as they have in the past, they have never 
done well in educating minorities and the poor 
or in teaching higher-order skills. And, if in- 



creased education is the only reason the popula- 
tion has kept up with the increasing literacy 
demands of our society, we have plenty to 
worry about. School attainment is no longer ris- 
ing, and dropout rates are increasing. The solu- 
tion to rising literacy demands is now more 
difficult. And, even if the workplace is not truly 
demanding more reading ability, we shall none- 
theless need much better reading skills across 
the entire population if we arc to survive and 
improve as a democratic society in an increas- 
ingly complex age. Seen in this light, there is 
much to galvanize renewed efforts at literacy 
training, at all levels. Wc need no proof of a 
great decline to make us concerned. Serving the 
goals of economic and political participation on 
the literacy front will require new commitment, 
more money, and a closer collaboration by edu- 
cators, employers, community groups, and 
government agencies. 
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National 

Literacy Campaigns: 
Historical anc 
Comparative Lessons 



Over the past 400 years, Uteracy campaigns 
have played a role in larger transformations 
in various societies, note the authors. They 
examine the lessons we can learn from several 
such campaigns. 

BY ROBERT R ARNOVE AND HARVEY J. GRAFF 



The magnitude of the problem in 
many countries calls for massive ef- 
forts. Only specific campaigns with 
clearly-defined targets can create the 
sense of urgency, nnobilize popular 
support and marshall all possible re- 
sources to sustain mass action, con- 
linuily, and follow-up.' 

THE IDEA of a campaign to 
promote massive and rapid 
increases in rates of literacy 
is not unique to the 20th cen- 
tury. Major campaigns have 
taken place over the past 400 years, and 
they share common elements. 

Both historically and comparatively, 
literacy campaigns have played a role in 
larger transformations in societies. These 
transformations have attempted to inte- 
grate individuals into more comprehen*' 
sive political and/or religious communi-^ 
tics. During the transformations, authori- 
ties bent on centralization have used com- 

ROBERT F, ARNOVE {Stanford Universh 
ty Chapter) is a professor of education at In- 
diana University. Bloomington. HARVEY J 
GRAFF is a professor of history and hutnani- 
ties in the School of Arts and Humanities, 
University of Texas at Dallas, Richardson. 
Tex. This article is based on their recently 
published collection, National Literacy Cam- 
paigns: Historical and Comparative Perspec- 
tives (New York: Plenum, 1987), 



pulsion and social pressure to propagate 
a particular doctrine among large num- 
bers of learners and teachers. 

Since the Protestant Reformation of 
the I6(h century in Europe, literacy cam- 
paigns have made use of a variety of 
media and specially developed materi- 
als, commonly involving a cosmology of 
symbols, martyrs, and heroes. The cam- 
paigns have often been initiated and sus- 
taiiK^ by charismatic leaders - Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, Gandhi, Lenin, Mao Ze- 
dong, Castro, Nyerere - and have usual- 
ly (tepended on a special ''strike force"* 
of teachers to disseminate a particular 
faith or world view. 

The stature of these leaders and the 
values they have articulated for their fol- 
lowers havi^ been tied to notions of sa^ 
vation, redemption, re-creation. During 
the Reformation and Post-Reformation 
periods in Europe, as well as during the 
19th-century American common school 
''crusade,** these notions centered on 
the saving of individual souls and the 
achievement of political order. In the 
20th century (especially after World War 
11), these ideas have tended increasingly 
to refer to the redemption of a society that 
had suffered under colonialism, to the 
birth of a nation, and to the creation of 
a new and more just social order. 

Belief in the printed word and in the 
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Lteracy has 
been seen as 
a process of 
consGiousness-raising 
aimed at 
human liberation. 



efficacy of literacy has become an arti- 
cle of faith. Both then and now, reform* 
ersand idealists - the movers and shak- 
ers of societies and of historical periods 
- have viewed literacy as a means to bet- 
ter ends: a more moral society or a more 
stable political order. Both then and now, 
individuals have sought and used litera- 
cy to attain their own goals. 

In the 20th century, and particularly 
since I960, literacy has been seen as a 
process of consciousness-raising airned at 
human liberation.^ In this view, literacy 



is not an end in itself but a means to na* 
tional development and to a social or- 
der defined by national and international 
elites.' From our review of past litera- 
cy campaigns, we have drawn several 
lessons that may prove useful to the plan- 
ners of current and future efforts. Among 
these lessons are: 

• the need for literacy efforts to last 
long enough to be effective, 

• the desirability of mobilizing local 
initiative in cov\|unction with national 
will, 

• the need to take into account the fact 
that certain populations will resist nation* 
ally directed programs, 

• the need to focus eventually on 
schooling for youth (in order to head off 
future illiteracy), and 

• the need to see literacy in its various 
contexts. 



LENGTH OF CAMPAIGN 

In a review of national literacy cam- 
paigns of the 20th century, commissioned 
by UNESCO, H.S. Bhola defines a liter- 
acy campaign as **a mass approach that 
seeks to make all adult men and women 
in a nation literate within a particular 
time frame.** He notes that the word cam- 
paigft '^suggests urgency and combative- 
ness; it is in the nature of an expectation. 



it is something of a crusade.** Sometinnes, 
large-scale attainment of literacy be- 
comes the moral equivalent of war. By 
contrast, a literacy program - even 
though it is carefully planned, systemat- 
ic , and based on clearly stated objectives 
- "^may lack both urgency and passion- 
ate fervor."^ 

Although a limited time frame is con- 
sidered to be a defining characteristic of 
a mass campaign, those national efforts 
that are frequently viewed a:: exemplars 
of 20th-century mobilization^^ for litera- 
cy commonly lasted for two or nwre dec- 
ades. Bhola's examples include cam- 
paigns in the USSR (1919-39), in Viet- 
nam ( 1945-77), in the People's Republic 
of China (19S0s-80s), in Burma (1960s* 
80s), in Brazil (1967-80), and in Tanza- 
nia (1971-81). Only the Cuban literacy 
campaign spanned a period of one year 
or less. The Nicaraguan literacy crusade 
of 1980 - which Bhola did not study - 
lasted only five months. Immediately fol- 
lowing that crusade, however, the Nica- 
raguan go\ '^.rmnent instituted a campaign 
in indigenous languages aimed at non- 
Spanish-speaking populations of the At- 
lantic Coast region, and it established (as 
Cuba had done earlier) a continuing pro- 
gram of basic or popular education.^ 
Today, some six years after the Nica- 
raguan literacy campaigns of 1980-81, 
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there arc new calls for a caiupaign that 
will reach those adults who have lapsed 
into illiteracy because of the military sit- 
uation in that nation. 

Literacy campaigns are usually initi* 
ated during periods of upheaval, revolu 
tionary transformation, and civil strife. 
Thus it should come as no surprise that 
the lofty educational goals that often 
characterize new political regimes are 
difficult to achieve and to sustain. The 
USSR, for example, was the first nation 
to adopt a war/siege mentality to com- 
bat illiteracy. The Decree on Illiteracy of 
26 December 1919 required all illiterates 
between the ages of 8 and SO to study, 
empowered local Narkompros (People's 
Commissariats of Enlightenment) to draft 
citizens to teach, and made it a criminal 
offense to refuse to teach or study. ^ 
However, five years after the passage of 
comprehensive legislation and the estab- 
lishment of a nat*onal literacy agency and 
of ^^liquidation points^ Minister of Edu- 
cation Anatoly Lunacharsky complained 
that ""the society for the liquidation of il- 
literacy passes wonderful resolutions, but 
the concrete results of its work are 
despicable.'*' And 10 years after the De- 
cree on Illiteracy had been pronounced, 
N.K. Krupskaya, Lenin\s wife and a re- 
nowned educator, complained that not a 
single article had been implemented. 



NEED FOR LOCAL INITIATIVE 

A nationally orchestrated literacy cam- 
paign may require 10 years or more to 
take hold, but such campaigns are usually 
preceded by gra.ssroots initiatives. More- 
over, the fanfare heralding the achieve- 
ments brought about by a new political 
regime generally obscures the liKal edu> 
cational efforts and accomplishments on 
which the national policy makers have 
buih.'' 

Nineteenth-century America is perhaps 
the most striking example of the suc- 
cessful attainment of high literacy levels 
through decentralized efforts. Unlike 
the German, Swedish, and Scottish cam- 
paigns of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
America had no centrally determined pol- 
icy to bring the power and resources of 
the nation-state to bear on the problem 
of literacy. Instead, competition among 
religious denominations, the prolifera- 
tion of religious and secular presses, 
the exhortations of leading secular and 
clerical authorities, and local civic ini- 
tiative combined to promote literacy ac- 
tivities. Most of these activities were 



organized and directed by individual 
states, rather than by the federal govern* 
mont.''> 

In the 20th century, the most strik- 
ing examples of mobilization for litera- 
cy have been national, centrally organ- 
ized efforts waged as "^wars on igno- 
rance." But these efforts have also de- 
pended heavily on local initiative and lo- 
cal organizations to recruit teachers and 
to implement instructional activities. The 
People's Republic of China had the most 
massive mobilization (more than 137 mil- 
lion people), an effort, according to 
Bhola, that was centrally instituted and 
nationally orchestrated, but carried out 
in a decentralized manner, leaving much 
to local choice and initiative China il- 
lustrates in extreme form the importance 
of national political will in the achieve* 
ment of widescale literacy in a poor coun- 
try.*' Other prominent examples include 
Cuba, Tanzania, and Nicaragua. By con- 
trast, such advanced industrialized na- 
tions as the U.S., the United Kingdom, 
and France have not committed the req- 
uisite re.sources and efforts to meet sub- 
stantial literacy problems, according to 
Leslie Limage.'^ 

Particularly in socialist nations, the 
success of large-scale mobilizations of- 
ten depends on mass organizations, such 
as youth, worker, neighborhood, de- 
fense, or women's associations. Nation- 
al literacy campaigns can give large num- 
bers of citizens opportunities to partici- 
pate in decision making. But these mas- 
sive mobilizations (and the organizations 
that back them) can also serve as instru- 
ments through which dominant groups 
or the state exercise cultural and politi- 
cal hegemony. History offers many ex- 
amples of people who - individually and 
collectively - have resisted attempts by 
dominant groups to control the uses of 
literacy and communication skills. As 
early as the 16th century, the German 
literacy drives prompted resistance from 
peasants. Both before and after the /"evo* 
lution of 1917, various pea.sant popula- 
tions in Russia set up their own schools 
and used reading materials that did not 
accord with the designs of state authori- 
ties. Ben Ekiof chronicles peasant attacks 
on state-appointed teachers in the late 
1920s and early 1930s. He also describes 
how, despite intense efforts at censor- 
ship, Russians pursue their own (often 
escapist) reading interests today: 

Library subscribers lake out books 
on politics in far smaller number than 



their availability , Books checked out 
arc concentrated in ihc areas of trav- 
el, biography, and hisiory (primarily 
on World War II. niiliiary memoirs, 
spy d(Kunicniarics, regimental his- 
tories).'^ 

Similar accounts of reading habits from 
Tanzania and the People's Republic of 
China suggest that peasants and workers 
may be less interested in reading about 
how to construct a latrine or organize a 
cooperative than in reading stories of ro- 
mance and adventure. Arthur Gillette, 
who participated in the evaluation of the 
It -nation Experimental World Literacy 
Program sponsored by UNESCO (l%7- 
73). sums up the difficulty of controlling 
outi'omes of literacy campaigns: 

Happily, literacy like education more 
generally cannot be reduced to bchav- 



A nationally 
orchestrated 
literacy campaign 
may require 10 
years or more 
to take hold. 



loral conditioning. It endows people 
with skills that they can (although do 
not always) use to receive and limit 
messages of an almost infinite range, 
a range that in any event escapes the 
control of those who imparted litera- 
cy. . . Literacy is potential empower- 
ment.'^ 



REACHING SIGNIFICANT POPULATIONS 

In addition to the resistance of people 
to control, past literacy campaigns can 
teach other lessons. One such lesson has 
to do with the ubiquity of social class* 
ethnic, racial, geographical, and gender 
differences in the acquisition of literacy 
over the past 4(X) years. Both historical- 
ly and comparatively, rural populations, 
the working class, ethnic and racial mi> 
norities, and women have been the last 
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iteracy often 
carries tremendous 
symbolic weigtit. 

it serves as 
a badge, a sign 
of initiation. 



groups to receive literacy instruction 
and to gain access to advanced levels of 
schooling. As various UNESCO publi* 
cations reiterate, "^The world map of il- 
literacy is the map of poverty.*" 

Women have been the most disadvan- 
taged group. From the tir7^c of the Prot- 
estant Reformat ion« when the state held 
heads of households responsible for pro- 
viding literacy instruction and for su- 
pervising reading* men have typically 
benefited most from literacy campaigns. 
When women were finally given access 
to reading skills, men still received pref- 
erence in the teaching of writing skills. 
However, in early modem Sw^en and 
in 19th-century America, recognition of 
women*s unique **educational mission** 
as mothers and as schoolteachers pushed 
their literacy rate upward until it some- 
times rivaled that of men. A majority of 
the literacy workers during the recent 
campaigns in Cuba and Nicaragua were 
women. But in other nations* such as 
Tanzania, most of the individuals who 
have achieved higher levels of function- 
al literacy are men.*^ 

An analysis of literacy campaigns as 
diverse as those in preindustrial Ger- 
many, in the Soviet Union (19I9''39), in 
lanzania (1970-83)* and in Nicaragua 
(1980-86) discloses an unmistakable pat* 
tern. Regardless of the intensity or the 
scale of these efforts, each brought liter- 
acy (whether by intent or not) to approx- 
imately 85% of die adult population.'^ A 
seemingly irreducible 10% to 20% of the 
adult population in each nation remained 
illiterate. 

This rr.Jing raises at least three im- 
portant questions for future study. Who 
are these unreachable people? What fac- 



tors and conditions (e.g., institutional 
discrimination; inapprq)riate language, 
methods, and materials of instruction; op- 
position to the ideology of a political 
regime) are associated with a failure to 
atuin literacy? And how are illiterate in- 
dividuals treated by an Increasingly liter- 
ate population? 

Qaitt apart from any new power or ca- 
pabilities that it may bring, literacy of- 
ten carries tremendous symbolic weight. 
It serves as a badge, a sign of initiation 
into a select group. By the same token, 
individuals who remain illiterate by 
choice or by chance may be perceived as 
deviant and thus denied ftill membership 
rights in the larger conununity. Individu- 
als who actively oppose literacy efforts 
run the risk of being labeled as unassimi- 
lated, counterrevolutionaries, or enemies 
of the state 



THE ROLE OF SCHOOLING 

Faced with literacy campaigns, adults 
are often intractable. They do not wish 
to learn in ways prescribed by state 
authorities or to be converted to a differ- 
ent set of beliefs. One important feature 
of the German literacy campaigns of the 
Reformation was Martin Luther*s shift in 
focus from all members of the commu- 
nity to the young. I* The dilemma that 
lAither confronted - whether to concen- 
trate literacy efforts on the young (who 
may be less ''comipced" and mott malle- 
able) or on adults - has been a strategy 
issue in almost every mass campaign 
since his day. Most 20th^entury litera- 



cy campaigns have started as large-scale 
efforts aimed at entire populations, but 
gradually they have narrowed their focus 
and emphasized more strongly the for* 
mal education of the young. 

Not surprisingly, the teaching of lit- 
eracy skills and the socialization of in-* 
dividuals have merged over time to be** 
come institutionalized in sute systems of 
education. From the beginning, literacy 
campaigns have had as their goal the 
propagation of a particular faith or world- 
view through the reading of prescribed 
texts under the supervision of teachers of 
upright character and a certain moral per- 
suasion. 

Over time, the religious orientation of 
school systems has given way to a more 
secular faith in the nation-state and, fre- 
quently, to the propagation of an ideolo- 
gy such as capitalism or socialism. Po- 
litical elites find sute-organized and state- 
regulated systems of scnooling efficient 
mechanisms for achieving such goals. 
There may be certain benefits to bureau- 
cratic systems of education, with their at* 
tendant centralization of decision making, 
standardization of routines, and uniform- 
ity of curriculum. For the substantial 
number of individuals who do not fit into 
such structures, however, bureaucratic 
systems of education foster alienation and 
academic failure - perhaps even illiter- 
acy. 

VIEWING LITERACY IN CONTEXT 

Literacy takes on meaning according 
to the historical and social setting. No- 
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lions of which skills constitute literacy 
change over lime and differ by setting, 
causing cslimales of illiteracy lo vary 
enormously from lime to lime and from 
place 10 place. In Ihe U.S. alone, esti- 
mates of illiteracy have fluctuated over 
the past seven years from less than I % 
of the population to 70 million Americans 
deemed to possess **marginar literacy 
skills.!^ In general, environments that 
are more technologically complex are 
thought to require reading and writing 
skills that are more sophisticated. Thus 
there will be calls for renewed efforts to 
teach higher-order literacy skills. 

One question facing political and edu- 
C9tional policy nuikers in the U.S. and 
other societies is whether or not they are 
willing to dedicate sufficient resources 
and time to that endeavor, while simul- 
taneously encouragii>g local initiative and 
input. To launch effective efforts to teach 
contextually relevant literacy skills, poli- 
cy makers must take into account the rea- 
sons for resistance to such national cam- 
paigns, and they must find materials and 
methods that enable literacy workers to 
reach populations that have previously 
been ignored or discriminated against. 



THAT LITERACY will integrate 
a society, eliminate inequalities, 
and contribute to political and 
social stability is certainly too 
much to expect. Literacy, however, can 
be empowering, especially when it works 
in conjunction with other changes. Ul* 
timately« contextual factors - the op- 
portunities for using literacy skills, the 
transformations that occur in social struc- 
tures, the ideology of national leaders - 
determine whether or not individuals re- 
tain and use their literacy skills. Wheth- 
er literacy and postliteracy campaigns use 
materials and methods that are truly 
designed to equip people to play more ac- 
tive roles in shaping the direction of their 
societies or, instead, use materials and 
methods aimed at inducting people into 
predetermined roles is a telling indication 
of the ideology and intent of these cam- 
paigns. 

Prom current and past literacy cam- 
paigns, planners and political leaders 
have learned a number of lessons about 
the factors that contribute to the success 
of a campaign or cause it to fall short of 
its goal. But the extent to which inter- 
national and national authorities have 
grasped the implications of these lessons 
and are committed to applying them re- 



mains in question. The lack of resolve oi 
political and educational leaders in many 
nations may be attributed to the fact that 
widespread literacy within a populace can 
have uncontrollable, contradictory, and 
conflicting consequences.^ 

As individuals gain literacy, there is a 
dialectic or interaction between them and 
the environment and between them and 
the centralizing authorities. The dialec- 
tic ts an ongoing process, its nature con- 
tinuously shaped by the expansion - and 
sometimes the transformation - of liter- 
acy itself. Over the last 30 years, the 
ideology of literacy has shifted toward 
an emphasis on empowerment. The fac- 
tors contributing to this shift have in- 
cluded Ihe seminal work of Paulo Freire, 
the examples provided by national liter- 
acy campaigns in Cuba and elsewhere, 
UNESCO-sponsored conferences and 
declarations, and the emergence of a 
body of scholarly literat jre that is more 
political in nature. It is too early to tell 
whether the shift to empowerment and 
grassroots determination of literacy de- 
velopment will effectively counior the 
long-standing tradition of centralized di- 
rection of literacy efforts. 

The tension between the base and the 
top, between the masses and the elites, 
between those who are the supposed ben- 
eficiaries of literacy and those who en- 
vision and organize campaigns for the 
populace has been heightened by the tele- 
scoped time span in which literacy cam- 
paigns are undertaken, by modem tech- 
nologies and communications systems, 
and by refined instruments of sute pow- 
er - all of which increase the potential 
for social control. The tension is also 
heightened by the increasing awareness 
of masses and elites alike of the politi- 
cal nature of literacy. (This increasing 
awareness is not surprising, given the 
rhetoric and ideology of recent national 
campaigns, which have stressed educa- 
tion for ^'critical consciousness** and ''lib- 
eration/) The sources and nature of the 
tension seem relatively clear: it is very 
difficult to predict or prescribe the man- 
ifold outcomes of a literacy campaign and 
the uses to which literacy will ultimately 
be put. 
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Although the literacy of the a<Jult population has been a major concern of 
governments and education for many years, there i>is never been agreement 
on what it actually means to be literate in American society. Scribner (1984) 
comments on this situation by observing that: 

A dominant response of scholars and researchers to this perceived ambiguity 
has been to pursue more rigorously the quest for deflnition and measurement 
of the concept. . . . Many, although by no means all, of those grappling with 
the problems of deflnition and measurement appear to be guided by a search 
for the "essence"— for the ' one best" way of conceptualizing literacy, (pp. 6-7) 

The purpose of this paper is to evaluate the efforts to achieve a common or 
single definition of adult literacy in the United States. The first section describes 
the current understandings of literacy as reported in the professional literature. 
The next section focuses on the feasibility of establishing a common definition 
of adult literacy in contemporary America. Finally, the normative aspects of the 
issue are explored; this section asks whether there is a need f'-r a common 
definition after all. 

CURRENT UNDERSTANDINGS OF ADULT LITERACY 
While several terms are used most often to denote adult literacy (literacy, 
general literacy, functional literacy, functional competency), there is no com- 
monly accepted definition of adult literacy. Yet, amid this diversity one can 
detect an increasingly common element in many of the definitions proposed in 
the last fifteen years. For several decades, literacy had been defined as a spec- 
ified number of grade levels achieved in formal schooling, varying from fourth 
to eighth grade (Cook, 1978). In fact, the U.S. Census continues to use grade- 
level achievement to measure the literacy level of the American population. In 
contrast to a grade-level criterion, most current definitions describe literacy in 
terms of adults' ability to function within a social context. In these definitions, 
literacy is not something that can be measured in an absolute sense, such as 
body weight, but rather in a relative sense. Many people who have seriously 
studied the issue have arrived at this same conclusion and have proposed rel- 
ativistic definitions (Freire, 1970; Hunter 8c Harman, 1979; Kirsch 8c Guthrie, 
1977-1978; Northcutt, et al., 1975; Scribner & Cole, 1978; Sticht.et al., 1972). 
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DEFINITION OF ADULT LITERACY / 51 

Relativistic understandings of literacy were first popularized in William S. 
Gray's survey of reading and writing for UNESCO (1956) within the rubric of 
"functional literacy." To Gray, a person is functionally literate "when he has 
acquired the knowledge and skills in reading and writing which enable him to 
engage effectively in all those activities in which literacy is normally assumed in 
his culture or group" (Gray, 1956, p. 24). Most recent definitions had broadened 
the scope of literacy beyond reading and writing skills. The Adult Performance 
Level (APL) study identified competencies that are functional to economic and 
educational success in today's society (Northcutt, et al., 1975). In a similar vein, 
Hunter and Harman (1979) define funaional literacy as "the possession of skills 
perceived as necessary by particular persons and groups to fulfill their own self-deter- 
mined objectives as family and community members, citizens, consumers, job- 
holders, and members of social, religious, or other associations of their 
choosing" (p. 7). In contrast to these expansive definitions, Kirsch and Guthrie 
(1977-1978) argue that "functional literacy refers to how well a person can "ead 
materials with 'survival' activities" (p. 505). 

The policy of the federal government, as expressed in the Adult Education 
Act, became consistent with the practice of defining literacy in a social context 
in 1978. With the reauthorization of the Act, funding guidelines defined the 
target population not only as those with less than a high school diploma, but 
also those who lacked the skills to function productively in American society. 
From this brief review we can conclude that with a few exceptions, there is 
general agreement with the principle that literacy should be defined as the 
ability of individuals to function within a specific social context. 

FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING A COMMON DEFINITION 

Agreement on a principle that should be used in defining adult literacy is one 
thing. I is quite another matter to provide a definition that could be used in 
specifying goals for and evaluating literacy programs; specifying the appropriate 
content for literacy instruction; diagnosing, placing, and assessing students; and 
determining how many adults are illiterate. The former may be thought of as 
a mission statement (something so general that almost everyone can agree to it) 
while the latter demands an operational definition. In an analysis of functional 
literacy, Kenneth Levine (1982) explains why so many people with diverse views 
can agree with the general concept of functional literacy: ". . . an inspection will 
uncover one of the characteristic defects of fashionable ideas— an extreme elas- 
ticity of meaning. . . . There is in the case of functional literacy a systematic and 
insidious ambiguity that permits incongruent interpretations while simulta- 
neously promoting a comfortable but illusory consensus" (p. 249). 

It is argued here that while a common conceptual definition may be possible, 
a common operational definition is not feasible in contemporary America. The 
fundamental problem is that any definition of literacy specific enough to provide 
goals and content for programming is principally an expression of values. The 
faa that we find great variance in goals and assumptions of adult literacy pro- 
grams underlines the pluralism of American values. Thus, the major issue that 
would have to be addressed in formulating a common definition is whether 
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there exists a set of values that is common to all people. Hunter and Harman 
(1979) speak directly to the issue: 

... if we take seriously the dynamic interaction between self-defined needs and 
the requirements of society, measurement of functional literacy becomes infi- 
nitely more elusive. Who but the person or group involved can really describe 
what 'effective functioning in one's own cultural group* really means? (p. 19) 

They agree with the conclusion reached by Scribner and Cole (1978) who spent 
five years studying literacy among the Vai people of Liberia: 

. . . while atiempu to arrive at some overall measures of literacy competencies 
may be useful for ceruin comparative purposes, the represenution of literacy 
as a Tixed inventory of skilb that can be assessed outside of their contexts of 
application has little utility for educational policies, (p. 459) 

The important point is that if literacy is deflned in the context of a given 
environment, different contexts require different skills. Sticht, et al. (1972) pro- 
vide a real-life example in their study of the adult functional literacy skill levels 
necessary for certain U.S. Army occupations. Even within the narrow context 
studied, they found a variance in the level of literacy skills required for effective 
functioning: "If one were to consider a functional reading level to be one at 
which 80 per cent of the readers would be expected to get 70 per cent of the 
job reading task items correct, then functional literacy for cooks would be in 
the range of grade levels 7.0-7.9, for repairmen, 8.0-8.9, and for supply spe- 
cialists, 12.0-12.9" (p. 444). It seems that once a relativistic approach to defining 
literacy is accepted, a common operational definition is not attainable. 

Even within a given context, however, a common defmition would be depen- 
dent on the values of the definers. For example, Griffith and Cervero (1977) 
note that "the APL approach exemplifies a philosophy of adjustment to the status 
quo rather than an active inquiring attitude compatible with the notion of re- 
sponsible citizenship in a free society" (p. 221). In her study of the social net- 
works of illiterate adults. Fingeret (1983) provides powerful empirical evidence 
that the definition of literacy is rooted in a value perspective. The customary 
assumption of many definitions of literacy is that illiterate adults are dependent 
and unable to function effectively in society because they are unable to perform 
reading and writing skills autonomously. However, in her ethnographic study 
of 43 illiterate adults, Fingeret (1983) found that: 

Many illiterate adults view reading and writing as only two of the many instru- 
mental skill and knowledge resources that, combined, are required for daily life. 
Individuals create social networks that are characterized by reciprocal exchange: 
networks offer access to most of the resources individuals require, so that it is 
unnecessary to develop every skill personally. Therefore, many illiterate adults 
see themselves as interdependent; they contribute a range of skills and knowl- 
edge other than reading and writing to their networks, (p. 135-I34) 

Many have looked at adult illiterates and have defmed their literacy needs in 
terms of learning to read and write. Fingeret views these same adults and con- 
cludes that "illiteracy no longer defines dependence in the social context of these 
adults. Educators must become involved in the social networks of illiterate adults 
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and must recognize thai the development of literacy skills, even for one indi- 
vidual, entails a broader process of social change" (p. 145). 

THE NEED FOR A COMMON DEFINITION 

Having argued that a common defmition is not feasible in contemporary 
America does not imply that there is not a need for a common defmition. Needs 
are not value-free statements of fact; rather, needs are created by interpreting 
facts through a set of values. Thus, different people looking at the same facts 
about adult literacy will "see" different needs. A common defmition of adult 
literacy may serve the needs of certain types of people in the adult literacy scene 
and may be dysfunctional to others. This section examines whose needs might 
and might not be served by a common definition of adult literacy. In the fol- 
lowing discussion it is assumed that the common defmition would be an oper- 
ational one. 

One group whose needs might be served by a common definition would be 
those centralized agencies, such as the federal and state governments, that pro- 
vide funding for adult literacy programs. Imagine a system in which every 
person could clearly be identified as literate or illiterate along clearly specified 
dimensions. Literacy programs would be designed to help students remedy their 
deficiencies along these dimensions and thus become literate. Accountability 
would, be the trademark of this system. One could know exactly how many 
illiterates were in the target population, how many were served in programs, 
and how many became literate. There would be a number of benefits to this 
system. Among them would be: 1) these centralized bodies could fulfill their 
goal to provide accurate statistics on adult literacy: 2) literacy programs and 
those who administer them could be much more accountable to funding agen- 
cies than they are now. 

If all literacy programs had the same goals and content, the biggest winners 
probably would be the commercial interests in the field such as the book and 
test publishers. The current "market" for adult literacy materials, while some- 
what profitable, could become quite lucrative if all programs needed the same 
type of materials and diagnostic tests. Since there is no standardized curriculum 
at present, the content and skill areas of the General Educational Development 
(GED) Test determine the subject matter of many literacy programs. Thus, 
many book publishers design their materials to concentrate on these areas. Yet 
there are many programs driven by different definitions of literacy (e.g., life 
skills) which need different materials and tests. A standardized national curric- 
ulum for adult literacy would serve the needs of commercial interests to develop 
one set of materials that could be marketed to all programs. 

It is difficult to imagine what advantages would exist for adult educators or 
adult learners in a system guided by a common definition of literacy. We know 
that different adults and different communities have diverse needs with respect 
to literacy (Hunter and Harman, 1979). Some adults need to learn to read; 
others need to obtain a high school credential, while some need literacy training 
for a specific job. Some adult educators seek to develop the traditional literacy 
skills (reading and writing) of adults, while others use literacy as a means of 
community development. Some literacy programs teach skills necessary to sur- 
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Vive within society, while others teach skills to challenge the existing norms and 
values of society. A common definition of literacy would limit the range of 
choices available to adult learners. Given the pluralistic values underlying the 
current range of literacy efforts, it is extremely unlikely that a common oper- 
ational definition of literacy would encompass all literacy programs. The only 
questions to be answered would be which adults would not be served and who 
would make those decisions. 

A CONCLUDING NOTE 
Is there a need for a common definition of literacy? Kenneth Levine (1982) 
provides a perspective within which to discuss the question: 

The social and political significance of literacy is very largely derived from its 
role in creating and reproducing— or failing to reproduce— the social distribu- 
tion of knowledge. If this were not so, if literacy did not have this role, the 
inability to read would be on a par with tone>deafness, while an ability to write 
would be as socially inconsequential as a facility for whistling a tunc. (p. 264-265) 

The effort to achieve a common definition would not be a technical process 
aimed at discovering the objectively best definition of literacy. Rather, it should 
be viewed as a clash of competing value positions, ideologies, and power struc- 
tures. There can be little doubt that the winners in this struggle would be those 
who wish to reproduce the existing social distribution of knowledge. The ques- 
tion, then, is not whether there is a need for a common definition of literacy, 
but rather whose needs y/'iW be served. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
OF JUMP START: 
The Federal Role in 
Adult Literacy 

A Time for Action 

Nineteen cighiy-nlne Is the year of opportunity for adult literacy in the 
United States. A combination of regard for the welfare of individuals, civic 
values and a growing appreciation of the nation's bottom-line interest in a 
more skilled workforce has created a coalition of concern that cuts across 
political parties, ideologies, regions, and ?ll walks of life. 

The economic aspect of the need to improve literacy in the United States 
has added a new sense of urgency to longstanding concerns. Seventy-five 
percent of the American workforce in the year 2000 are adults to- 
day: they are out of school and most arc in the workforce. By the most 
conservative estimates 20-30 million of these adults have serious prob- 
lems with basic skills: they cannot read, write, calculate, solve problems, 
or communicate well enough to function effectively on the job or in their 
everyday lives. 

There is no way in which the United Sutes can remain competitive 
in a global economy* maintain its sundard of living* and shoulder 
the burden of the retirement of the baby boom generation unless 
we mount a forceful national effort to help adults upgrade their basic 
skills in the very near future. 

Mounting such an effort will require overcoming years of neglect. At pres- 
ent the field of basic skills education is intellectually, institution- 
ally* and politically weak and fragmented. While there is a great deal 
of experience-based knowledge to build on. there is too little systematic 
research or evaluation and diffusion of ideas. For the most part, instructors 
are poorly supported and inadequately trained. 

Responsibility for basic skills training is fragmented at all levels 
of government. At the federal level, the departments of Education. Labor 
and Health and Human Services administer major programs, and other de- 
partments also have responsibilities in the field Yet. at most. $1-2 billion 
is available at the federal level, and much less is surely spent. This means 
that adult literacy has been a very low priority for almost everyone in 
Washington. 
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The federal role in advancing adult literacy must be to help jump 
start a more substantial national effort than currently exists Primary 
responsibility for addressing (he problem muse remain with state and local 
governments and with nongovernmental institutions. State governments have 
a particularly Important role to play as coordinators of service delivery 
systems But federal programs currently determine the directions of large 
pans of the national effort, and there arc enormous stakes involved for all 
Americans. The federal government must play a leadership role by energiz- 
ing other institutions and providing a sense of direction for the field. 



A NEW OUTLOOK 

Before the federal government, or the nation as a whole, can make sub 
stantial progress, Americans must adopt a new outlook toward adult 
literacy. We must realize that there is enormous latent political sup* 
port for vigorous initiatives in this area from business, labor, all levels 
of government, and the public at large. But to make good use of that sup- 
port, we must form a better understanding of how to approach this 
complex field. In particular, we must understand that: 

• Valuable as it is. school reform will not solve the problem of adult 
literacy— the 20-30 million adults with inadequate basic skills are already 
out of school; 

• Volunteers alone cannot solve the problem, nor are they a "cheap 
way out —but they are one of several essential ingredients in the literacy 
system, and they need support; while supporting them we must also enlarge 
and enhance our professional teaching corps; 

• Business alone will not solve the problem^-although business, labor 
and the public sector working together in partnerships can accomplish 
a great deal; 

• Technology is not a dehumanizing factor nor is it a substitute for 
teachers— it is an essential ingredient in any adequate nationwide literacy 
effort; 

• There is no single ideal service delivery system for literacy— the national 
effort is and must be pluralistic; 

• There are at least two dimensions of the literacy problem: the difficul- 
ties experienced by all of those with limited basic skills and the 
difficulties of the 3-4 million Americans with limited proficiency 
in English (the ''ESL population*')— and our systems for serving the 
latter are far more refined. But unless we invest more to address the 
language problems of immigrants and of Hispanic-Americansi the 
nation is headed toward a major economic and social crisis, be- 
cause these groups arc the fastest-growing segments of our population 
and workforce. 



THE NATIONAL FOCUS 

As we adopt a new outlook on literacy, wc must focus greater national 
attention on the most seriously neglected national priority In this 
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fields basic sliills of the wori(force. Although this is the aspect ot the 
literacy problem with the greatest near-term economic importance, paradox- 
ically most public and private programs are not available to people 

who are on the job. Almost all federal resources are targeted on the unenv 
ployed or other disadvantaged groups. We must not abandon those efforts, 
but we must build an emphasis on workforce literacy if the nation is to meci 
the economic and social challenges of the years to come And we must de- 
mand systems that help learners attain large gains in basic skills: programs 
that help people to make major advances at work and in other aspects of 
their lives, rather than simply nominal achievements. 

Portunatelyt the measures required to come to grips with the prob- 
lem of adult literacy in the near term are neither very expensive nor 
very difficult, compared with the measures required to tackle other major 
economic and social problems. The primary need is for leadership: setting 
clear national goals and reorienting priorities to achieve them. New annual 
spending at the federal level of $550 million or less would be sufficient to 
make a quantum leap forward. 



SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

To jump start a national effort to enhance literacy that is commensurate 
with the national need, the federal government must adopt measures 
along the following lines: 

• Executive branch leadership: 

— The president should esublish adult literacy, and workforce 
literacy in particular, as a major priority of his administration; 
^ He should appoint a special six-month task force to develop a 
strategic plan that will specify the nation^s goals and the means 
of achieving them; 

— He should establish a Cabinet Council on Adult Literacy with 
responsibility for coordinating federal efforts toward meeting national 
goals: getting the most out of existing programs and launching new 
initiatives. 

• Legislative initiatives: 

To focus national attention on the array of policy issues that must be 
addressed, the administration and Congress should introduce the Adult 
Basic Skills Act of 1989 The Act would: 

— Build a stronger intellectual base for adult literacy by: 1) estab 
llshing a quasi-governmental National Center for Adult Literacy 
charged with conducting basic and applied research, providing technical 
assistance to literacy programs and instructors, and monitoring the field 
for policy makers; and 2) requiring the three departments (Labor, Educa- 
tion and Health and Human Services) with major responsibility in this 
field to set aside substantial funds for policy research from their existing 
budgets; 

— Promote innovation in training and technology by: 1) creating 
a program of matching grants to state and local governments for invest- 
ments in these essential components of the field (this program should 
begin on a small scale and escalate gradually over several years up to 
a ceiling); 2) ensuring that the technology now in place is fully utilized 
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and available to all who can benefit from it; and 3) creating a literacy 
leader training program to encourage more young people to make adult 
literacy a full-time career; 

— Reinforce federalism by: 1) providing governors with an eight per 
cent set-aside fund from education and training programs to promote 
innovative ventures; 2) requiring governors who receive those funds 
to develop, implement, and monitor sute literacy plans that will coor 
dinate and upgrade service delivery systems, including upgrading the 
quality of the teaching force; 3) providing matching grants to states to 
develop state resource centers that will provide technical support for 
enhanced state efforts; and 4) allowing states to make greater use of vol- 
unteer groups and other nongovernmenul organizations; 

— Enhance the eflfectlveness of existing federal programs and 
place greater emphasis on workforce literacy; 

1) In the Job Training Partnership Act by: creating a new title au- 
thorizing basic skills training for the employed, initially funding the new 
title to support large-scale system demonstrations in workforce literacy, 
and loosening up requirements in the present adult programs of JTPA 
to allow more extensive literacy services; 

2) In the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act by: making basic 
skills competence a major goal of vocational education programs and 
a requirement for participating in job-specific training, and by funding 
the adult training and retraining provisions of the Vocational Education 
Act; 

3) In the Adult Education Act by: fully funding the Adult Education 
Program, doubling its appropriation to meet the flood of demands for 
ESL services, elevating the director of the program to the level of Assis- 
tant Secretary, providing the director with responsibility for coordinating 
Education Department basic skills services, and allowing governors the 
latitude to appoint any official of their choosing to coordinate sute ser* 
vices under the Act; 

4) In the Family Support Act by: requiring welfare agencies to pro- 
vide basic skills instruction to all participants in the JOBS program who 
need it, both before they find employment and for some period of time 
after they are employed; 

5) In other federal programs by: fully funding the Even Start fam- 
ily literacy program, reauthorizing the VISTA program and providing 
new funds for experiments with innovative uses of volunteers, mandating 
studies of the basic skills needs of the federal workforce and of 
industries viul to the national Interest and developing programs 
to meet those needs, and establishing an ongoing government^wide 
process of program enhancement, through the new Cabinet Coun- 
cil, aimed at meeting the economic and social requirements of the na- 
tion for enhanced literacy over the coming decades. 
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THE POLITICS OF ADULT LITERACY EDUCATION 

Arlene Fingeret 
N.C. State University 
N.C. Center for Literacy Development 

Luncheon Address Presented to the National Urban Literacy Conference 
Sponsored by the Urban Literacy Network 
Washington, D.C. 
January 22. 1988 



Adult literacy education always has been political - choices about who 
reads, what they read, and how they use what they read always have been 
connected to the distribution of power in a society. From ancient times we find 
literacy systematically denied to those the ruling elite want to maintain in a 
position of subjugation, and literacy used as a means of social control. This is 
evident in laws forbidding slaves' learning to read, voter registration literacy 
tests, and the current move to control the content of textbooks on moral grounds. 

Literacy is not some naturally occurring object, like stone or soil or water 
or air. It is a social constmct - it is defined and created by those in power in a 
society, and those definitions change as conditions change. Thus, literacy is 
considered historically and culturally relative; definitions of literacy depend on 
time and place (although they always are decided upon by those in positions of 
power). As the definitions shift, membership in the categories of "literate* and 
"illiterate" changes, and the rewards and stigma attached to membership in 
each category change as well. Discussion about the relative nature of literacy 
usually takes place in an academic context, abstract and divorced from present 
practice. However, I believe that the definitions, categories and criteria are 
changing right now - and that it is up to us to choose our roles, from passive 
viewers to active participants in the process. 

Many ot us have been working in adult literacy education since the 
1960s when federal legislation first created the Adult Basic Education program: 
we were operating then in an environment in which it was fashionable to speak 
of a "social consciousness" and a number of fundamental social issues were 
addressed through new policies. Education - including literacy skills - was 
seen as part of the foundation necessary to enable individual social mobility in 
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our society; improvement of the $tar)dard of living - an economic issue and 
the quality of life - a personal, subjective issue - were national goals. 

Illiteracy was a social problem during the 1960s to the extent that it was 
viewed as contributing to social unrest; the economy was expanding and 
literacy was viewed as a prerequisite for persons who had been 
disenfranchised to reap their share of the rewards of a bountiful nation. It was 
the key to moving up and out of the ghetto, up and out of labor-intensive jobs 
and up and out of the ranks of the poor. Literacy education was designed to 
support the expanding economy by moving adults into the "mainstream." 

Then we entered a period called by many, "retrenchment." Funding for 
literacy programs, always minimal, became scarce. As the economy contracted 
and the economic status of those in power appeared to be threatened, 
opportunities for others to move into their ranks narrowed. Social programs and 
issues of social justice no longer had a central place in mainstream political 
rhetoric. 

In the last couple of years the context has changed again. The role of 
literacy in supporting economic development once more is being highlighted; 
talk about adult literacy education once more is being transformed into political 
capital. But there are some important differences from twenty years ago. 

I know that you all are aware of the current line of reasoning that places 
adults who need to develop their literacy skills in a causal relationship to current 
economic problems. These adults, presumed to be unable to work in the 
workplaces of the future, keep America from ascending to the top of the new 
post-industrial, technological age. global order. Most obviously, these 
arguments ignore the realities of social class and social structure. They also 
ignore the complex web of forces contributing to the United States' present 
economic problems - adults who cannot read and write well are by far more the 
victims of these forces than their causel Nonetheless, the tight connection 
established between literacy and economic development provides the 
framework within which we see the current attention to literacy education. 

However, today's political talk about literacy is not about "empowerment" 
of people who are poor and disenfranchised; it is about maintaining the present 
distribution of wealth and power in America and. even more, across the planet. 
The claim is being made that the skills needed for the lowest level of jobs has 
shifted or is in the process of shifting. This is not about literacy for social 
mobility, but is about literacy for basic, entry-level employment. These 
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I arguments focus only secondarily on improving the quality of life for individuals 

and communities; primarily they emphasize maintaining the pre-existing 
I standard of living In America. In other words, in the center of this talk of change 

and the future lies the image of the status quo. 
I But how can this be? Persons who have been denied power and 

devalued are the focus of efforts to provide them with tools that provide access 
I to power - if only functional power by virtue of their now being able to do things 

' they could not do previously. These efforts potentially undermine literacy as a 

I tool of the power elite ~ liuLthls attention to literacy is oriented to supporting the 

I existing power structure rather than to redistributing power in our society. Thus. 

a dilemma Is posed - there seems to be a fundamental underlying contradiction 
I - because of the potential social consequences of universal literacy. 

As a result, we must be sensitive to a number of ways in which any 
I potential redistribution of power and. therefore, true literacy Is being 

undemnined. First, nonilterate adults are taught that they are the problem 
I through the continued propagation of destructive stereotypes and assumption^. 

including: that nonilterate adults cannot inform themselves about political, 
I social and economic issues; that they must rely upon the help of others to 

negotiate commonplace daily life tasks; that they are swayed easily by 
I propaganda and demagoguery; and that they are socially isolated, alienated. 

' and impotent. N^ost fundamentally, nonliterate adults are viewed as unable to 

I grow and learn and barely able to cope with daily life. Qur challenge is to find 

I ways to take advantage of new oppor tunities but at the same time, not to add to 

the problem by supporting these false and destructive stereotypes, and to 
I create a more constructive, respectful and potent view of nonliterate adults. 

Second, we must understand that American mainstream culture still 
I tends to equate nonliteracy with "primitive." undeveloped, or simply incapable 

minds. Nonliterate adults are viewed as needing to be cared for. much as 
I young children are seen as being dependent on adults, rather than as being 

able to participate as equals in decisions ab^ut their lives. Therefore, they are 
I not viewed as having an active role in creating programs to meet their needs, 

but rather as passive recipients of services. It is difficult to transcend thousands 
I of years of social conditioning to remember that literacy does not define 

' dependency. Nonetheless, we must n ot lose sight of the importance of 

I cQ iiphoration with learners - in program development and instnjction - and we 

I must wori^ hard to make collaboration a cornerstone of literacy efforts. 
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Third, we are moving away from a dichotomy between literacy and 
illiteracy to a notion of continuing literacy development. I think this is a positive 
movement, on the whole, but it legitimizes using "literacy" resources to work 
with adults whose skills already may be fairly sophisticated, but, in the context of 
a certain set of job demands, may require still greater development. These are 
adults already established in the mainstream society and participating at a fairly 
high level. The danger is that resources will be diverted from those with fewer 
skills, using the justification that it is too resource-intensive to connect them to 
the availnble employment opportunities, wa mintt rftmain committed to working 

with those adiiHft who have t hft most minimal skills. Although we have tO think 

in terms of lifelong literacy development - for all of us - as part of our lifelong 
learning process, we also have to remember that the potential consequences of 
such development may be more threatening when they include helping 
previously nonliterate adults find their voice as a political constituency. 

Fourth, finally there appears to be widespraad recognition of the 
important role of background knowledge and context for effective teaching and 
learning. However, in many instances this is being narrowly translated into 
prescriptive workplace literacy programs and adults' family, personal and civic 
lives, their most fundamental contexts, often are dismissed. Such workplace 
literacy programs flirt with the danger of simply training adults for specific tasks 
rather than helping them learn to read, write, solve problems, ar^j continue 

learning. Wa need to dflvalop a mq fft pfliitifiizM unHArstandinty of wofkolaea 

litafaey. incorporating a critical perspective on the power relationships in the 
workplace and the functions of literacy in the relationship between workers and 
their employers, as well as integrating a far more complex definition of 
functional context. 

Of course, any action on the part of literacy educators presupposes a 
proactive stance with local, state and federal policy makers. Many of us are 
feeling a bit oven^^helmed these days with the activity in our local areas, our 
states and at the federal level. It is difficult, often, simply to feel informed about 
It, never mind to feel that it is possible to take a role shaping it. fy^any of us 
entered this field primarily because we care about people, about service and 
education, about the quality of life and about social justice, but we were drawn 
to practice rather than to policy making. For many years, we felt that we could 
afford to ignore advocacy roles, and that we could ignore each other. 
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Those days are over. Our profession is being redefined for us - by the 
media, by Chambers of Commerce, by mayors and governors and legislators 
and business owners - and the process will continue because ll is viewed as 
related to the quality of life for mainstream America. We must rise to this 
challenge intelligently, politically, and with a generous spirit of collaboration. 

Policy makers, or those working in local, state or federal government 
positions, have been struggling to understand that literacy is more than a set of 
reading and writing skills and that literacy development is a complex issue 
requiring far more than a "quick fix" if there is to be any real change. 
Unfortunately, dealing with complicated issues in a complicated way is not 
particularly among the strengths of most governments! 

Therefore, the challenge for those who can influence the distribution of 
resources is to find some way to make a serious, long-temrt commitment to 
addressing literacy development as a complex issue - to approach it in a 
comprehensive way. to develop comprehensive policies, it is time to stop 

putting fioeial issuflfi in eompetition with each other the "SOCial ISSue of the 

year* approach has got to go - and to begin developing policies that reflect the 
inter-relatedness of all of these issues. 

The current mainstream orientation to literacy depicts nonliterate adults 
as different •- fundamentally different - and not OK. True progress in literacy 
will only come, however, when we realize that we're all folks, in the end. We all 
must work together to proinQta a broad notion nf literacy that embraces the 
growth of the human spirit, racogniiing that full oa rticioation in the economy will 
accompany such personal growth. 

Only when we focus on what we share in common - literacy educators 
from all organizations, policy makers, learners - and find the courage to name 
and confront our differences, only then can we begin reconstructing the politics 
of adult literacy education in America. 
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Review of the Research 

in Adult Literacy 



OVERVIEW 

Research in adult literacy is rooted in federal efforts to understand and eliminate 
illiteracy during the depression and then in the niilitaiy beginning with World War 
n. Research originally conducted for the armed forces comprises one important su^ 
of the literamre on adult literacy. Thomas Sticht has been active as a researcher since 
the 1960s and has done much of his work for the military. In a comprehensive review 
of the research literature, Sticht examines and categorizes what we know about adult 
literacy and summarizes the major points of history in the field. Sticht contends that 
Wanda Cook's review of the histoiy of adult literacy in America from 1900 to 1979 
demonstrates a continuous **crisis mentality** toward adult literacy (Sticht, p. 84). 

Another m^jor research effort in adult literacy, commissioned as one of the studies 
of the National Adult Literacy Project (a part of the Federal Adult Literacy Initiative 
of 1983), sought to identify and describe the *^romising practices'* of programs nomi- 
nated as excellent. The categories examined in the study included: recmitment; orien- 
tation; counseling; diagnostic testing; assessment of student achievement; instructional 
methods, materials, and management systems; student follow-up systems; ani pro- 
gram evaluation. The full account of this effort was published in Renee Lercht's Ef- 
fective Adult Literacy Programs: A Practitioner's Guide. We reprint the overview and 
conclusions of that report. 

George Diekhoff examines data available on time spent and gains made in literacy 
programs. He raises questions about the practical significance of the results and the 
appropriateness of measures used. 

Researchers have pakl special attention to the acute problems of recruitment and 
retention. These are challenges in adult literacy work because, unlike the visible and 
relatively stable population of school children who are required by law to be in class, 
adults must be found, convinced to attend, and persuaded to keep attending literacy 
programs. With the exceptions of literacy programs in prisons and the military, par- 
ticipants cannot be compelled to attend classes. Participants often expect changes to 
come far more rapidly than they usually occur. Discouragement is a constant problem 
as people begin to realize how long (he road to literacy for them may be . Miriam Balmuth 
reviews some of the research on these highly related, intensely human issues. 
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Chapter 2 
Adult Literacy Education 



THOMAS G. STICHT 
Applied Behavioral & Cognitive Sciences. Inc. 



INTRODUCTION 

A child who grows to adulthood in the United States, acquires some degree 
of facility in the use of the native language in the oral mode, but achieves 
only minimal skills in reading, writing, and computing may be called an "il- 
literate." Terms such as "functionally illiterate" or "marginally illiterate" may 
be used to differentiate the nearly totally illiterate from the adult who has 
some literacy ability, but not much relative to age peers and socially perceived 
needs for literacy. These terms mean that, while these adults have some ability 
to produce and comprehend graphic symbols, their ability is not extensive 
enough to permit them to function as well as many of their peers in %'arious 
task environments that involve graphic symbols. Htnce, functionally, they are 
said to be "illiterate " though in terms of absolute ability they are not "illiter- 
ate." 

English as a Second Languafjtf 

Some adults who cannot perform many tasks involving literacy come from 
foreign countries where they learned a language other than English. Some of 
these adults may be illiterate or functionally illiterate both in their native lan- 
guage and in English. Some may be quite literate in their native language, but 
not in English. Their primary difficulty in the United States may be that they 
know little English or none at all. Adults who cannot function well with the 
English language in the United States are generally not thought of primarily 



1 would like to thank Rosemarie Psrk and Steve Rcdcr for their helpful comrr»enti on the 
first draft of this paper; Wanda Cook for permission to prepare the extensive outline of her book 
in Appendix I . and Debra Vella, who prepared the outline. 
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as illiterates or functional illiterates, but rather as adults who need to learn 
spoken and written English as a second language (BSD. 

Focus of Current Review 

Although ESL adults represent a growing percentage of the student popu- 
lation in adul! basic and secondary education programs (Pugsley, 1987), the 
present review focuses on literacy education for adults who have grown up in 
the United States using English as a native language, but who have not 
learned to use graphic symbols or symbol systems (e.g., the alphabet, arith- 
metic) or a wide variety of graphic devices (technical manuals, forms, airline 
schedules, textbooks, wall posters, and so forth) very well. At times, how- 
ever, studies will be reviewed that do not differentiate between the ESL and 
other adults with limited literacy 

The review of adult literacy education is organized into three parts. Part I 
presents an historical context for adult literaacy education in the United Sutes 
in which three issues salient over time are identified. These issues are (a) the 
**crisis** approach to adult literacy education over the last 80 years; (b) issues 
and problems involved in defining and counting **illiterates**: and (c) issues 
involved in setting the objectives for adult literacy education. 

Part 0 comments on various research studies that are relevant to a broader 
understanding of adult literacy and its development but which are not given 
extensive coverage here due to space constraints. The present review is not 
comprehensive, and the purpose of Part II is to provide bibliographic assist- 
ance to readers interested in pursuing research on adult literacy in greater 
depth than is possible within the scope of this chapter. 

Part III turns from the review of research on the issues in adult literacy 
education to a discussion of three new directions in adult literacy education 
and related research. These new directions are (a) competency-based adult 
literacy education; (b) intergenerational literacy education for parents and 
their children; and (c) workplace literacy assessment and program develop- 
ment. 

The final section of the chapter is a very brief statement of conclusions and 
broad directions for future research. 

PARTI 

ISSUES IN ADULT LITERACY EDUCATION 

This section first presents a brief summary of the adult literacy education 
system as of the mid-1980s. This system includes both the formal, "main- 
stream** education programs funded by federal, state, and local tax dollars, 
and the 'MnformaP* programs carried out by community-based organizations 
across the nation with the support of private grants, donations, and volunteers 
(and, at times, some federal demonstration funds). 
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Following the brief summary of the literacy education system, an historical 
summary of the history of adult literacy education in the United States is 
presented and used to identify major issues that are the subject of the research 
reviewed in the balance of this chapter. 

Tht Adult Lltmcy Education Sytttm 

The present formal adult literacy education system had its beginnings in 
the War on Poverty of the 1960s. The legislative heart of the War on Poverty 
was the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) of 1964. For adult literacy edu- 
cation, Title II B of the EOA was a watershed. It marked the first time that 
federal funds were allocated explicitly for adult literacy education. The Adult 
Basic Education Program of Title II B aimed at pioviding basic education for 
adults 1 8 years old or older who had completed eight or fewer grades of edu- 
cation (Cook, 1977, pp. 83-84). Later, the program was transferred to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1966, and in 1969 its provisions 
were extended to define persons 16 years of age and older as adults, and to 
permit them to obtain education through the 12th grade or its equivalent 
(Cook, 1977, p. 106). 

As Appendix 1 indicates, both before and after the EOA there has been a 
melange of state and local adult literacy programs and institutional programs 
in the military, prisons, and various "human conservation** projects. The 
Adult Basic Education legislation of the EOA brought the first nationally or- 
ganized, sustained, prognunmatic services for aduh literacy education in the 
nation's history. That the program serves a need is suggested by data for 1968 
through 1986 showing that participants in adult basic education (ABE) and 
adult secondary education (ASE) increased sixfold, from just under 300,000 
in 1968 to slightly over 3 million in 1986. Funding from federal, state, and 
local sources during this period increased more than tenfold, from around $40 
million in 1968 to over $400 million in 1986 (Pugsley, 1987). 

The Adult Education Act programs are the federal government's only pro- 
grams aimed specifically at adult literacy education. However, a recent survey 
of a wide variety of federal programs in the Departments of Agriculture, De- 
fense, Labor, and others, including the Department of Education, found that 
79 programs in 14 federal agencies supported adult literacy education in the 
context of other activities, such as employment training (e.g. , the Job Corps). 
Ibtal funding for these federal literacy activities exceeded $345 million in 
fiscal year 1985 (Kahn, 1986). 

In addition to the federal and state "mainstream*' adult literacy education 
programs, there are numerous community-based organizations that operate 
on an independent basis to provide literacy education and other services, sup- 
port, and advocacy for adults (Eggert, 1984). The Association for Commu- 
nity Based Education (1983) has estimated that such programs may have 
served as many as 20 million adults, though no basis for this estimate is given. 
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Additional infoimtion about community-based organizations can be found 
in Hunter and Harman (1979) and Fingeret (1984). 

Hlstorleal Context for Adult Ut»raey Education RMMroh 

To provide an historical context for much of the contemporary research, 
Appendix 1 summarizes the brief but analytically astute book on the history 
of adult literacy education in the United Sutes by >Mtoda Cook (1977). Each 
of the columns of Appendix 1 is named for a chapter in Cook's book, which 
spans almost 80 years, from 1900 through the mid-1970s. The rows of the 
Appendix list the major topics that Cook reviews in each chapter. 

Many of the issues that form the basis for much contemporary research in 
adult literacy education have origins that are discernible in the topics chroni- 
cled by Cook and summarized in the Appendix. Three of these issues and 
related research are discussed below. 

Th9 ''Crisis" Naturs of Concern for Adult Utemcy 

Large-scale immigrition in the 1900s, the manpower naobilizations of 
World Wars I and II, the civil unrest of the 1960s, and the concerns for em- 
ployment, productivity, and international competitiveness of the 1970s and 
1980s have created a series of social crises that have repeatedly focused the 
attention of policymakers and educators on adult literacy problems. Gener- 
ally, this concern leads to some sort of transient activity: a national commis- 
sion is established or an initiative is begun; journalists write about the prob> 
lems of adult illiteracy; researchers gather a little dau; volunteer classes 
proliferate; and then, in a few years, everything settles down again until the 
next crisis. This "crisis mentality" has spawned numerous and largely unsuc- 
cessful "quck-fix" programs (Ryan & Furlong, 1975; Weber, 1975) and hin- 
dered the accumulation of a sound body of research- and practice-based 
knowledge for the development of literacy in adulthood. 

Worse, the little research that has been accomplished in the last two dec- 
ades suggests that the crisis mentality has retarded not only the development 
of a knowledge base for aduh literacy education, but also the preparation of 
a cadre of professionals competent to design, develop, implement, and teach 
in adult literacy programs that take into account the little professional and 
research-based knowledge that is available. National suitistics for federal 
aduh literacy programs in 1986 show that 32 percent of the suiflf are volunteers 
and about 85 percent of nonvolunteer staff woric part time (Pugsley, 1987). 

Practitioner Effects on Programs. The lack of property prepared profes- 
sionals reveals itself in education practices that at times border on malprac- 
tice. For instance, the misuse of standardized tests in pre- and post-testing, 
and hence falsely characterizing the skills of adults both to the students and 
to state officials is reported by Darling (1982). She notes that in some state- 
supported ABE programs in Kentucky in 1982, the time limitations specified 
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for use with standardized tests were routinely ignored when using these tests 
to measure the pre- to post-program changes in students* reading skills. The 
accepted ptactice was to "allow students as much time as they desire" to com- 
plete the tests (Darling, 1982, p. 6). Of course, this completely invalidated 
the test results. 

It may well be that lack of professional understanding of standardized tests 
and the factors that may affect scores on such tests has contributed to the 
perpetuation of the **quick-fix** attitude toward literacy programs. For in- 
stance, failure to understand the effects of regression to the mean and **warm- 
up,** as in test-taking practice, may underlie the claims of numy adult literacy 
programs that they can, in just a few hours, produce one, two, or more 
"years" of gain in reading. A review (Sticht, 1987a) of 32 different studies 
involving U. S. Army, Navy, and Air Force programs, national Right-to-Read 
reading academies serving over 20,000 students, the Job Corps literacy pro- 
grams, and several computer-assisted or computer-managed literacy pro- 
grams showed grade-level gains of from 6 months to 3 years, with hours of 
instruction ranging from 2 to 141 . The average gain was 1 .5 years in 48 hours 
of instruction. 

In this survey, the 2-hour program actually consisted simply of testing stu- 
dents for general reading ability before they entered into an automobile me- 
chanics technical training program, and then testing them again 8 weeks later 
at the end of their training on an k>ltemate form of the reading test. They made 
a gain of 1 .0 years, which equaled or exceeded 8 of the remaining 3 1 literacy 
programs that ranged from 1 5 to 65 hours of instruction. 

In other work (Sticht, 1975a), a group of military personnel entering Army 
basic military training were tested to identify those below the sixth grade 
level. The latter were retested after two weeks of basic military training (not 
literacy training), and those who again scored below the sixth-grade level 
were retested after another two weeks. All testing was with different forms. 
This procedure reduced the pool of those scoring below the sixth-grade level 
by over 40 percent. 

These studies show that many adults who are initially identified as below 
certain levels of reading ability may, in fact, show a higher level later on due 
to statistical regression and such factors as engaging in study and test-taking 
activities that they may not have done much of at the time of the original 
testing, and adaptation to the program staff and environment, lypically, in the 
programs studied and those reported by others (Kent, 1971; Literacy Assist- 
ance Center, 1986; Ryan & Furlong, 1975; Shrank & Stein, 1970; Taggart, 
1986) no attempt has been made to control for or adjust gain scores for re- 
gression and warm-up. 

Failure to understand these characteristics of standardized testing and psy- 
chometrics may lead program operators to expect and promise more than they 
should. In one issue of the newsletter of the Business Council for Effective 
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Literacy (1985), a conununity college president reported that with their new 
computer-based instruction, students made a year's gain in just 20 hours, and 
so (he extrapolated) in just 60 hours a person could make a 3-year gain. Sim- 
ilar inappropriate extrapolations are discussed in Sticht (1987b). 

Additional problems in the use of standardized tests by adult literacy pro- 
grams were noted by Ryan and Furlong ( 1975). In commenting on the general 
finding that brief programs seem to make one or two grades of improvement, 
they stated, "Adult learners, on the average, do progress faster than children 
if we can take the reading tests at face value*' (p. 178). Here, Ryan and Fur- 
long raised the question of whether the grade-level tests mean the same things 
for adults as they do for children . 

This question was put to empirical test in one series of studies (Sticht, 
1982). In that research it was found that adults who scored at the fifth-grade 
level on a standardized test normed on grade-school children actually per- 
formed more poorly than a group of fifth-grade schoolchildren on a task in- 
volving simultaneous reading and listening, as when a child reads along while 
listening as a parent reads aloud. Importantly, as the speed of the story being 
read aloud was increased, the adults* performance fell even further below that 
of the grade-school students. This suggests differences in the automaticity of 
information processing between child and aduh literacy learners. 

Additional work by Park (1983) on semantic structures and Boraks and 
Schumaker (1981) on reading strategies suggests that aduh literacy students 
process written information differently than do children. Therefore, it may 
not be valid to assume that standardized tests normed on children can be taken 
at their face value when applied to adults. 

The Adults' "Reading Potential" and the "Quick Fix." As suggested 
above, the crisis approach to adult literacy problems has generally been ac- 
companied by the implementation of programs of literacy training in which 
students typically participate for only a very limited period of time and make 
one or two **years** of gain. It reflects the crisis mentality and lack of research- 
based knowledge to believe that adults who have not made much progress in 
acquiring literacy in 18 or more years can suddenly learn at a rapid pace 
compared to typical children in the grade schools. 

In the absence of such research, practitioners have relied on common sense. 
For instance, in their textbook entitled Teaching Reading in Adult Basic Edu- 
cation, Bowren and Zintz (1977) state: 

Since his experiences are much broader, the adult nonreader generally has more words in his 
oral vocabulary that can be converted to the reading vocabulary than does the child nonreader 
This is one of the reasons that the reading skills may be uughi more quickly to adults than to 
children, (p. 61) 

More recently, the question of whether or not adults might learn to read 
more rapidly than children was raised by Chall ( 1987). She hypothesizes that 
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adults in the early stages of learning to read, those stages concerned with 
learning how to break the code and to establish initial fluency (approximately 
Grades 1 through 3 levels of skill) might learn more rapidly than children in 
the same suges because of the adults* higher levels of oral language and 
knowledge, a position consistent with that of Bowren and Zintz ( 1977). 

This hypothesis may explain why adult literacy educators often believe that 
adults can and do make such rapid progress. Adults are thought to have a 
large ''reading potential," which is defined as the difference between their oral 
recognition vocabulary and ability to comprehend oral language and their vo- 
cabulary recognition and comprehension ability in the written language. 

There is only a little research bearing on this issue, but that little does sug- 
gest that the hypothesis may not be correct, at least in showing a great deal 
of reading potential for adults. Gold (1984) reports test results for a prison 
literacy program population in which ''entering participants were reading at 
thin) to fourth grade level, auding at fourth to fifth grade level, and had vert)a] 
language facility at fifth to sixth grade level" (p. 23). ("Auding" refers to 
listening comprehension.) 

In an extensive series of studies using one-on-one testing with the Diag- 
nostic Reading Scales (Spache, 1972), a commercially available standardized 
group test of reading and listening (Durrell & Brassard, 1970), and a specially 
developed group test normed on adults that compares auding and reading vo- 
cabulary and paragraph comprehension, findings similar to those of Gold 
were obtained (Sticht, Beck, Hauke, Kleimon, & James, 1974; Sticht & 
Beck, 1976; Sticht, Hookc, &, Caylor, 1981). By and large, even adults at the 
lowest levels of reading (second grade) showed only a grade level or less of 
"potential," that is, oral language comprehension greater than written lan- 
guage comprehension (Sticht, 1985). 

Childhood Reading and the "Quick Fix." Though the data base is 
skimpy, such data as the foregoing question the validity of the "quick-fix," 
"crisis" approach to adult literacy education. The much larger data base for 
childhood reading also calls into question the rapid learning of reading that is 
claimed at times for adult literacy programs. Here, just two hallmarks of 
childhood reading development, vocabulary growth and the achievement of 
automaticity of decoding are considered. The point is that these two factors 
require many years of extended reading practice during childhood, and it is 
unlikely that adults can achieve comparable development in just 50 to 100 
hours or so. 

To accomplish the development of literacy in childhood, our nation has 
created an educational system of public and private schools in over 20.000 
locations providing 13 years of education, including kindergarten. In this ex- 
tensive period of time, students build upon the knowledge of literacy that they 
typically acquire prior to schooling in the home and community (Mason & 
Allen, 1986). 

When schooling begins, there is a rapid acceleration of the rate of literacy 
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acquisition, if schcwling is effective. Average students in grades 3 through 12 
may increase their reading vocabularies at a rate of some 3,000 active new 
words per year, for a total of some 30,000 new words in this 10-year period 
(Graves, 1986). It has been estimated that to accomplish this rate of literacy 
growth, a typical fifth-grade student may read as many as 1 million words a 
year both in and out of school, and encounter as many as 16,000 to 24,000 
different unknown words (Nagy, Anderson, & Herman, 1987, p. 262). 

Even given the extensive practice involved in vocabulary growth, the au- 
tomaticity of decoding printed language may not match that of decoding spo- 
ken language until the sixth to eighth grades, where reading rates of from 1 30 
to 220 words per minute may be expected (Sticht et al., 1974. pp. 82-95). 
Eye-movement research indicates that it is around the eighth grade that stu- 
dents' eye movements match those of adult proficient readers (Tinker, 1965, 
pp. 81-84). 

It is this development in vocabulary (as well as semantic and conceptual 
knowledge (Park, 1983]) each year, both in and out of school, and the 
achievement of automaticity over time that produce a grade-level gain on 
norm-referenced, standardized reading achievement tests. This "normative'* 
nnodel of what the "typical, mainstream child" accomplishes in making a 
year's gain in reading is a significant factor to keep in mind when one en- 
counters adult literacy programs that claim to produce one, two, or more 
**years" of gain in 25 to 1(X) hours of instruction. 

Professionals who have developed a knowledge base from experience and 
the limited research have for some time criticized the quick-fix mentality 
(e.g., Harman, 1987). However, as data to be presented below suggest, al- 
though many adult literacy educators have come to recognize the fallacy of 
the quick fix, students siill stay in programs for only relatively brief periods 
of time. Why this is so is another problem for adult literacy research. 

Issues In Defining "Illiteracy" 

The "statistics" row of Appendix 1 shows the many different definitions 
that have been used to assess the extent of "illiteracy" or "functional illit- 
eracy" in the last 80 years. The definitional problems include whom to jount 
as adults (10-, 14r, or 16-year-olds and older?), and how to determine the 
extent of illiteracy Should one simply ask whether adults can read or write, 
as in the early census approach? Or should one ask about the number of years 
of education completed and then designate those with less than some arbitrary 
number of years of education as "illiterate" or "functionally illiterate"? At 
various times advocates of this approach have used less than 4th-, 5th-, 8th-, 
9th-, and 12th-grade reading levels (Carroll & Chall, 1975) as the criterion 
for defining functional illiteracy 

For several decades attempts have been made to measure directly the liter- 
acy skills of adults and to use such measures to define "illiteracy," or "func- 
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tional illiteracy" (Harris & Associates, 1970, 1971; Northcutt, 1975; Kirsch 
& Jungcblut, 1988). Much of this work has been critically reviewed by Sted- 
man and Kaestle (1986; 1987). 

Major issues that have repeatedly surfaced in assessing adult lif'^cy skills 
include who should decide what kinds of tasks adults should be asked to per- 
form to demonstrate their mastery of literacy skills, and **how good is good 
enough" — that is, what criterion or criteria of performance should be used to 
indicate that a person is functionally literate or not. There is no way to know 
this from test scores alone. There must be information about how well people 
who perform at certain levels on the literacy tests perform literacy tasks in the 
"real worid'* outside of the test situation. No research of this nahire has been 
found, though some studies on literacy in work settings come close. 

Literacy Task Performance in Work Settings. In a decade of work from 
1967 through 1977, Sticht and associates compared the perfomumce of mili- 
tary personnel reading from the 4th through 14th grades on general literacy 
tests to their performance on job reading task tests (Sticht, 1975; Huff, Sticht, 
et al., 1977; Sticht, Fox, Hauke, & Zapf, 1977a, b). The latter were tests 
constructed from materials and tasks job incumbents reported performing in 
their day-to^y work. Across the services, over two dozen jobs were studied 
and several thousand personnel were tested. Jobs ranged fh^m Army cooks, 
through Army, Navy, and Air Force clerical workers, to automotive ship, 
and aircraft mechanical and electronics maintenance and repair workers. 

Several major findings were: 

1. The higher a person*s general reading ability on standardized tests 
normed on grade-school children, the better the adults performed on job- 
reading task tests. Correlation coefficients of .60 to .78 were typical. 

2. Across the skill distribution, but especially at tne low end of the distri- 
bution, Army data for several hundred personnel indicated that those with 
special background knowledge relevant to the job reading task test, say a 
person with aptitude for automobile mechanics, performed better than those 
with no special background knowledge. For fifth-grade level readers averaged 
across three jobs, performance on job reading task tests was equivalent to that 
of personnel reading at around the 6.5 grade level. Special knowledge thus 
added one and one-half "grades" of job-related reading skill to those low in 
general literacy. 

3. For personnel who both had special aptitude and underwent training in 
the job technical area related to the job reading task tests, and whose general 
reading was held constant at the ftfth-grade level, performance on the job 
reading task tests increased even more than the increase due to special apti- 
tude alone. 

Civilian Job Settings. Mikulecky and Diehl (1980) presented data for 
some 35 civilian jobs showing that blue-collar and service woiicers perfonmed 
about two grade levels better on job reading materials than they did on general 
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materials. Personnel in clerical, sales, professional, and managerial jobs per- 
formed about 1 .5 grade levels better on job reading materials than they did 
on general inaterials. 

Similar findings that special knowledge and practice in performing certain 
kinds of reading tasks can produce higher skill levels in the job domain than 
might be expected on the basis of general literacy skills are reported by Guth- 
rie, Kirsch. and Love (1984). In this work, high school level woricers, mostly 
electronics technicians, and college Isvel workers, engineers and other 
professionals, were compared on their performance of job reading tasks. 
Across all tasks, the high school diploma holders scored below the college 
level workers. This is consistent with the findings of Sticht and associates 
(1975) that higher levels of general reading ability are associated with higher 
levels of job-related reading. 

Guthrie and associates also reported that personnel who spent noore time 
performing certain job reading tasks tended to perform better on such tasks 
than personnel who spent less time performing such tasks. This agrees with 
both the work of Sticht and associates and Mikulecky and Diehl in showing 
that literacy skill can be developed in particular domains and may permit 
people to perform better in certain **real world^ contexts than tests of general 
literacy would suggest. 

General and Special Literacy. The studies of "everyday cognition'* re- 
ported by Lave, Scribner, and others (Rogoff & Lave, 1984) and the study of 
literacy among the Vai of West Africa (Scribner & Cole, 1981) provide ad- 
ditional empirical evidence of the effects of practice on literacy, and suggest 
that literacy is not altogether a generic competence. 

This has long been recognized by industrial and personnel psychologists 
who developed the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery that is used 
to select applicants for military service and assign them to jobs. The battery 
includes both general literacy (vocabulary; paragraph comprehension; arith- 
metic operations and reasoning) and specific literacy tests (e.g., automotive 
and shop information; mechanical comprehension; electronics information), 
in use, applicants for service who score too low to meet standards on general 
literacy tests may frequently be admitted if they have scores meeting stan- 
dards in one or more of the special knowledge tests (which all require reading 
ability) (see Eitleberg, Laurence, Waters, & Perelman, 1984, for a descrip- 
tion of military aptitude tests and their uses in screening for service). 

Although special literacy ability may offset low general literacy skills, it 
must be recognized that people who develop higher levels of literacy in the 
school years are able to perform a wide array of practical literacy tasks, as 
illustrated by the work of Sticht, Mikulecky, Kirsch, and their associates dis- 
cussed above. The recent study of young adult literacy abilities by the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Practice shows that the more highly edu- 
cated young adults achieve the highest levels of performance across tests of 
prose comprehension, document use (e.g., forms, maps, tables, etc.), quan- 
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titative literacy tasks (e.g., reading a dinner check and figuring out the cost 
of a meal), and grade-school-oriented reading (i.e., "general** literacy as in- 
dicated by the NAEP reading proficiency scale) (Kinch & Jungeblut, 1986). 
Generally speaking, the more education a person has, the more **generally 
literate*' he or she is as indicated by the wide variety of reading tasks they can 
perform. 

Literacy and Productivity. Further evidence suggests that persons with 
higher levels of general literacy, as indexed by academically oriented tests, 
standardized and normed on grade-school children, tend to use their literacy 
skills more often in work settings and perform job sample tests better than the 
less literate. Sticht presents data for military personnel performing clerical 
job sample tests and automobile mechanics job sample tests (1975, pp. S3- 
54). The data indicate that (a) for reading levels as low as fourth grade, if 
people used the available technical manuals to help them in performing the 
simulated job tasks, they performed better, and (b) the higher 0De*s general 
literacy level the better the tasks were performed regardless of whether the 
noanuals were used, but if used, the higher-literacy workers made even better 
scores than the lower-literacy workers who used the manuals. 

The foregoing are the only data found that directly reflect the effects of 
measured literacy level on productivity as indicated by the performance of 
simulated job tasks. These data suggest that if one both possesses higher lev- 
els of academic literacy skills and uses them, then more productive job per- 
formance may result. However, to date no studies have been found that con- 
firm these findings from test situations with naturalistic observations of 
people at work. 

The Functioning of "Functional Illiterates" Despite the data relating lit- 
eracy test scores to job reading task and job sample test scores, it should not 
be assumed that people who measure low on literacy tests necessarily perform 
poorly in real-worid settings, either on the job or in the community. Test- 
taking ability can enter into any assessments that place the person in a test- 
like situation, and may unduly bias results toward those more comfortable 
with test situations. 

A large body of evidence has recently been compiled that suggests that 
many people whose literacy skills are declared too low for employment or 
military service may, in fact, be successful if given an opportunity to work or 
to serve in the military (Sticht, Armstrong, Hickey, & Caylor, 1987). This 
conclusion was suggested by research on the effectiveness of low aptitude, 
"functionally illiterate** military personnel in Worid War II, the Viemam war, 
and from 1976 through 1980. The period from 1976 through 1980 is of spe- 
cial significance because during this time the armed services aptitude battery 
was miscalibrated, permitting over 300,000 lower-aptitude people who would 
have been rejected to enter the military without the services being aware that 
they were gening ^^functionally illiterate" personnel. 

Data indicate that in terms of success in completing their militar>' training 
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and job technical training and receiving satisfactory job ratings, some 80 per- 
cent of the low-aptitude, functionally illiterate personnel in all three time pe- 
riods performed 80-95 percent as well as average-aptitude personnel (SUcht 
et al., 1987, p. 79). These data suggest that great caution ought to be exer- 
cised io declaring people functionally incompetent because of their perform- 
ance on literacy or other types of aptitude tests. 

Social Networks. The fact that many so-called "functionally illiterate" 
adults may, in fact, function quite well despite their limited literacy ability 
may be explained to some degree by research in real- world settings. In the 
work by Sticht and his colleagues in military settings, reviewed above, it was 
noted that work is not generally accomplished alone. People work in social 
groups and draw on the competence of others in the group; they may ask for 
information rather than read for information (Sticht, 197Sb, pp. S2-S3). Sim- 
ilar conclusions regarding the social nature of workplace literacy were 
reached by Mikulecky and Diehl (1980) in their studies of literacy use in 
civilian workplaces. 

Fingeret (1983) has described social networks that adults with low literacy 
skills participate in and benefit from in accomplishing reading-mediated ac- 
tivities in their conununities. She notes the common sense, sb^rast reason- 
ing, and problem-solving abilities that many iUiterate adults display in ac- 
complishing work and community activities in collaboration with others. 
These adults are frequently quite skilled in finding and utilizing what Reder 
and Green (1985) refer to as '^literacy helpers." 

In a series of comparative studies of literacy practices in three different 
cultural contexts, Reder (1987) reaffirms the research in job settings that 
shows the social nature of literacy in use in real-world settings. He points out 
that while the specific literacy activities may differ in different cultural 
groups, a salient finding is that literM^y tasks may, at times, be shared among 
two or more people in a collaborative manner to accomplish some socially 
defined goal. Additionally, within a particular social group, different mem- 
bers of the group may have specialized knowledge about literacy that contrib- 
utes to the overall accomplishment of tasks. For instance, one member of a 
group may possess technological knowledge about how to read and write, 
while the others do not. Yet one of these others may possess functional knowl- 
edge about when to use a particular format, such as a business letter, and 
possess critical information for producing the letter, and a third may have 
knowledge of the significance of the social meaning of the act of literacy, as 
in demonstrating the commitment of the community to a particular goal, even 
though the person is not technologically or functionally knowledgeable about 
the uses of literacy. 

The social nature of the uses of literacy may account, at least in part, for 
why many of those with low literacy skills as assessed by standardized tests 
may, in fact, perform quite well in settings in which the literacy demands for 
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tack accomplishment would seem to ensure failure. For instance, both Sticht 
(197S) and Mikulecky and Diehl (1980) note that, as measured by readability 
formulas, job reading materials noay be at difficulty levels two to five grade 
levels above the reading levels of the worken, and yet workers may, with 
social interactions, use the materials productively in accomplishing work. 

Additonally, the workplace studies indicate that job-related reading is fre- 
quently repetitive and circumscribed in content. People who use their literacy 
skills primarily for this kind of reading develop specialized bodies of knowl- 
edge that help them comprehend the relatively narrow domain of job literacy 
materials. Sticht and his associates (1986) developed special readability for- 
mulas for job incumbents having greater or lesser amounts of job knowledge 
and used these formulas to estimate the reading grade levels of general liter- 
acy needed to produce 70 percent comprehension on job reading task tests. 
They found that by taking job-related prior knowledge into account, they 
could reduce estimates of general reading skills needed to comprehend the 
job reading materials by five grade levels, from the 1 1th ro the 6th grade. 

Issues in Counting "lUitemtes:* The data of Appendix I and the research 
reviewed above reveal something of the complexity of defining and counting 
"illiterates" or ^Afunctional illiterates." The motives for the counting exercise 
come mostly from a social group, i.e., "society," and the elected officials in 
government who must justify to constituents the spending of hundreds of mil- 
lions of taxpayers* dollars for adult literacy education. The argument is gen- 
erally made that society has needs for certain numbers of citizens who have 
given levels of abilities and skill in applying those abilities. The needs of the 
society thus affect the individual. Children are compelled to go to school. 
Adults may be excluded from certain socially valued positions if they do not 
possess the skills, demonstrated in some socially defined and acceptable man- 
ner, that society thinks they should possess as individuals, not in collaboration 
with others. 

A major issue for adult literacy education is how to reconcile the needs of 
society with the commitment to respect for individual freedom and choice 
extended to adults in the United States. Should adults, like children, be com- 
pelled to undertake literacy education if their scores on certain tests are not 
high enough? There are welfare programs in place today, and more being 
planned, that require adults to engage in education if they wish to continue to 
receive welfare benefits (GAIN. 1987). 

The validation of criterion scores on the tests used to certify adults as "func- 
tionally illiterate" and hence "unemployable" and in need of adult basic edu- 
cation has yet to be accomplished. The questions raised regarding the social 
practices of literacy, the role of special knowledge in particular domains on 
literacy task performance, and the conditions of use of literacy in workplaces 
and other social settings suggests that such validation will be difficult. 

It seems likely that the issues and debates regarding the definition and 
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counting of "illiterates" or "functional illiterates" for various social programs, 
as illustrated for past decades in Appendix 1 , will persist into the decades 
ahead. 

Conflicting Objectives of Adult Literacy Education 

In the decade following 1910, when the Moonlight Schools of Kentucky 
were started, materials for adults were used that reflected the life needs of 
adults (health, farming, homemaking, etc.) The goal was to make it possible 
for adults to read the kinds of materials useful in their community life, and to 
do this it was recognized that they needed a relevant base of content knowl- 
edge. Hence, adults were taught to read, write, and compute in the contexts 
of materials dealing with situations in which adults would function. Both the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the U. S. Army followed this practice of 
using functional materials in their adult literacy programs of the 1930s and 
1940s. 

With the shift toward the use of grade levels of education completed to 
indicate degrees of literacy came the shift to the use of materials and methods 
oriented toward the grade school system rather than the adult's community 
life. The development of the high school equivalency test and courses aimed 
at "completing my education" served to further orient the adult literacy cur- 
riculum toward a replication of the grade school and secondary school curric- 
ula, aiming more at certification of formal education than guaranteeing the 
development of specified functional literacy skills. 

The **decontextualization" of adult literacy education from community life 
and **contextualizing" it within public elementary and secondary education 
forms a major issue in adult literacy education today. There is much debate 
about whether adult literacy programs should be of a "general" nanire, which 
usually means related to academic-oriented contents and tasks leading to a 
secondary school diploma or equivalency certificate, or of a "functional" na- 
ture with a narrower focus than is expected of children who complete the 13 
years of education as outlined earlier. (See Sticht et al., 1987, pp. 132-134. 
for further discussion of the "functional" versus "general" literacy debate; sec 
also the section on Philosophical and Theoretical Views in Part II). 

The "General" Literacy Dilemma. Chall (1987) catches the spirit of the 
conflicting objectives of programs aimed at the development of broad levels 
of general literacy leading to secondary degrees, and the needs of adult liter- 
acy students to quickly attain skills for functioning successfully in some de- 
fined, circumscribed areas. She notes that "if reading is seen as a broad, de- 
veloping process in adults as in children, it requires more than a few weeks 
or months of intensive instruction. ... To reach a stage of literacy that is of 
use for work, citizenship and one's own personal needs— and for continued 
learning from print — considerably more time for learning and practice is 
needed" (p. 73). 
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The dilemma for adult literacy educators is that while long periods of study 
are required to develop high levels of ability, with adults having to process 
millions of words to develop large vocabularies, semantic networks, and au- 
tomaticity, as in our model of the child's development of literacy given at the 
beginning of this section, research suggests that adults will not attend literacy 
programs for long periods of time. 

Attrition from Programs. Data from California's state-funded compe- 
tency-based adult basic skills programs show that in 1984-85, attrition rates 
for over 980 classes averaged about SO percent per class by the end of 100 
hours of instruction (Alamprese et al., 1987, p. 33). In New York City, pro- 
grams serving some 40,000 adult literacy students showed 50 percent attrition 
following 75-80 hours of instruction, while for more than 200 programs 
throughout the nation serving out-of-school youth and adults in employment- 
oriented education and training, data for 8,641 students showed that 49 per- 
cent received less than 25 hours of basic skills instruction before leaving the 
literacy component of the programs (Taggart, 1986, p. 39). Even one-on-one 
tutoring programs like the National Affiliation for Literacy Advance (NALA) 
have reported median numbers of hours of tutoring received to be well below 
50(Stauflfer, 1973). 

Darkenwald (1986) reviews research on attrition in adult basic education 
programs. He reports that one generalizable finding may be that attrition re- 
sults largely froni conflict between job and class schedules, discouragement, 
and lack of progress (p. 13). Class and work schedule conflicts were reported 
as contributors to attrition in the early, seminal work of Mezirow, Darken- 
wald, and Knox (1975, p. 69). 

However, in recent work, over 400,000 enrollees in ABE and ASE pro- 
grams in 42 states in 1985-86 were asked their reasons for leaving programs 
before completing their objectives, and of the various reasons given, only 3. 1 
percent cited class scheduling conflicts (Pugsley, 1987). Problems with day 
care, transportation, and location of the class accounted for 12 5 percent of 
the reasons for leaving. Health and family problems made up 10.4 percent of 
the reasons for leaving, and lack of interest accounted for 5.6 percent of rea- 
sons for leaving. The largest category of reasons for leaving (55.4 percent) 
was "other," leaving a high degree of uncertainty regarding reasons for attri- 
tion from the federal and state programs (see Smith-Burke, 1987, for results 
of extensive, one-on-one interviews with 48 literacy students whose stated 
reasons for missing classes are like those for dropping out in the national 
data). 

For whatever reasons, adult literacy students do not generally participate in 
programs for extended periods of time. This, coupled with the evidence cited 
above that many adult literacy students may not possess as much "potential" 
as has been thought, thwarts the goal of having adult literacy students rapidly 
develop the broad vocabulary and conceptual knowledge, the strategies for 
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information processing, and the automaticity of processing that characterize 
the more highly literate adults in our society. Clearly, there is a need for much 
more research to increase our understanding of why adults do not choose to 
participate in adult literacy programs in large numbers or for very long peri* 
ods of time. 

Development of Literacy in Social, Functional Contexts. The failure of 
current adult literacy education programs to attract large numbers of students 
and to then retain them long enough to develop high levels of "general liter- 
acy*' has led to the search for alternative ways to encourage the development 
of adult literacy skills. For instance, Reder (1987) has suggested that efforts 
to improve adult literacy skills could build on the research in three different 
cultural settings that found that adults naturally lean) many literacy tasks. 
These tasks may be gradually learned through participation in community 
activities. If adults could be encouraged to participate in more contexts where 
literacy is an integral part of social activity, and if literacy helpers were avail- 
able to offer guidance and assistance, much as in apprentice-master craftsper- 
son relationships, less literate adults might develop new literacy abilities 
while achieving some real-world goals of immediate concern. Presumably, a 
higher level of "general literacy" would result as the adults participated in 
more and more functional "literacy-inducing" activities. While progress in 
acquiring higher levels of literacy might be slow, progress would be achieved 
while other important goals were also being achieved. 

Principles for developing literacy within a functional context are discussed 
by Hamadache and Martin (1986) based on the international experiences of 
UNESCO, while empirical research showing that literary skills can be devel- 
oped within the context of learning job technical information is reviewed by 
Sticht and his colleagues (1987) and Sticht and Mikulecky (1984). The re- 
search reviewed by Sticht et al. indicates that in programs integrating literacy 
with job knowledge development, gains in job-related reading were two to 
three times the gains made in "general" literacy. Importantly, however, the 
gains made in "general" literacy were about as large as, and sometimes larger 
than, such gains made by "general" literacy programs. The opposite was not 
true. That is, "general" literacy programs made ahnost no improvement in 
job-related reading. 

These findings are important because of the concern that has been ex- 
pressed regarding whether functional literacy education will generalize to 
other content domains (Chall, 1987, p. 72). The linuted evidence suggests 
that there may, indeed, be some generalizability or "portability" (Brizius & 
Foster, 1987, p. 109) from one specific domain to another more broadly de- 
fined domain. If future research substantiates these findings, then support for 
an approach to adult literacy education that simultaneously develops both 
domain-focused content knowledge and literacy skills, and knowledge and 
skills more generally useful in processing information in a variety of domains, 
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will offer one way of helping adults achieve two valued goals in one program. 
This increased efficiency might encourage adult learners to slay with the pro- 
grams longer. 

Adult Literacy Education and Investment in Human Capital. From the 
mid-1960s to the present, the expenditure of public funds on adult literacy 
education has been rationalized as an investment in human capital formation. 
The goals of ABE as originally formulated in the Equal Opportunity Act were 
explicitly stated in terms of helping adults secure gainful employment and 
lead more productive lives. The latter would, of course, lead to fewer persons 
on the welfare rolls, and return society's investment in increased tax revenues. 

A recent cost-benefit analysis by the United Stales Department of Educa- 
tion reveals that while the state and federal costs for adult education programs 
exceeded $405 million in fiscal year 1985-86, the potential economic return 
to society on this investment was estimated at less than $380 million (Pugsley, 
1987, pp. 8, 37b). 

The findings of the Department of Education's cost-benefit study, though it 
is only the first such attempt and involves several assumptions that bear fur- 
ther analysis, seem to reflect the fact that the objectives of many adult literacy 
students are not economically motivated (Fingeret, 1985; iviezirow, Darken- 
wald, & Knox. 1975). Many wiih simply to improve themselves, to read the 
Bible, to read to their children or grandchildren, and so forth. 

Many participants in adult literacy education neither seek nor obtain the 
high school diploma or its equivalent as a "ticket" to employment. In 1985- 
86 there were 3.1 million participants without high school degrees in the fed- 
eral- and state-supported adult literacy and English as a second language 
(ESL) programs. This number represents 6 percent of the adult population 
over age 16 in the United States that did not possess a high school diploma. 
Dunng the 1985-86 fiscal year, about 8.4 percent of participants (230,000) 
in adult literacy and ESL programs obtained a high school diploma or GED 
(general education equivalency) certificate (Pugsley, 1987). 

The national statistics suggest that the federal and state adult literacy and 
ESL programs fell far short of reaching the target population in 1985-86, and 
that the vast majority of participants (92 percent) did not obtain a secondary 
certificate that year. 

TWo important questions are raised by this initial cost-benefit study by the 
U. S. Department of Education and the studies of adult literacy students' rea- 
sons for participation. What should the objectives of publicly funded adult 
literacy education programs be, and how should the programs be evaluated to 
determine whether the public's monies ue well spent? There is a trend today 
for states and the federal government to evaluate programs in terms of 
whether or not program participants complete their objectives, whatever they 
may be. In the recent national study, out of 1 .7 million students in 42 states, 
844,000 left the program during fiscal year 1985-86. Of these leavers, 
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400,000 (47.4%) stated that they had achieved their objectives and 444,000 
(52.6%) left before completing their objectives (Pugsley, 1987). 

The high rates of attrition and failure to achieve self-stated objectives, and 
the preliminary findings that the federal and state adult literacy education pro- 
grams may not be cost beneficial from a human capital investment strategy, 
suggest the need for a more thorough study of the objectives of adult literacy 
education in the nation. This is particularly important given the concerns ex- 
pressed by national commissions (e.g., A Nation at Risk, 1983, p. 1 1) that 
many high school graduates are not sufficiently literate. 

Recruiting New Students, If we assume that the foregoing is an accurate 
appraisal, and that many adults possess credentials, but lack the competence 
suggested by the credential , the question arises as to whether the present adult 
litency education system can attract these **new illiterates" to attend pro- 
grams to work for competence, not credentials. This is an issue not previously 
encountered in the history of adult literacy education as summarized in Ap- 
pendix 1 . It is an issue that will become more important as the nature of work 
in various regions of the nation changes, and new needs for higher levels or 
different types of literacy skills emerge. The limited research available on 
displaced workers, their literacy skills, and propensity to engage in additional 
literacy education suggests that the current system is not adequate (Park. Stor- 
lie, & Dawis, 1987). 

PART II 

RESEARCH RELATED TO ADULT LITERACY EDUCATION 

As noted, this chapter is not a comprehensive review of all the research that 
has been done that is relevant to understanding adult literacy. The focus of the 
review in Part I was on research related fairiy directly to understanding adult 
literacy education issues and problems. Even there, however, considerable 
selectivity was exercised. Part II presents a summary of other sources that 
readers may wish to review. 

Histortcaiiy Important Sources 

Several historically important works on adult literacy in the United States 
includes Yerkes' (1921) account of the development of the Army's Beta Test 
for illiterates in Worid War I; Goldberg's ( 195 1) account of the Army's train- 
ing of illiterates in World War II; Ginzberg and Bray (1953) on the military 
performance of the uneducated and illiterate soldiers of Worid War U. Other 
notable works are Buswell's (1937) classic study of how well adults of various 
education levels read, in which he describes the development of "functional" 
reading tests using "real-world" materials and studies of the eye movements 
of adults as they read the materials; the Gray and Rogers (1956) study of 
maturity in reading; and the Fifty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for 
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I the Study of Education that is devoted to a review of research on aduh reading 

I (Henry, 1956). 

I Recent Reviews 

I There have been more recent reviews of aduh Hteracy issues and research. 

They include: 

I • Chapters by Bormuth, Weber, and Ryan and Furlong in Carroll and ChalPs 

■ ( 1 975) report for the National Academy of Education about the U. S . Ofiice 

of Education's Right to Read program of the 1970s. 

I • Sticht and Zapfs (1976) edited collection of papers that review reading and 

readability research in the armed services up to 1974. 

, • Hunter and Harman's (1979) analysis of the extent of adult illiteracy in the 

I United States, the types of programs for adult literacy education, and direc- 

tions for policy and practice in adult literacy education. 

I • CrandalPs (1983) review and annotated bibliography for linguists. 

I • Fingeret's ( 1 984) review of literature concerned with definitions of literacy, 

the nature of reading and the learning to read process as applied to adult 

I literacy students, and the characteristics of adult illiterates and the purposes 

I of literacy programs. 

• Duffy's (1985) review of literacy research and programs in the armed scr- 
I vices. 

I • The reviews by Park (1980) and Mikulecky (1986) on adult literacy re- 

search for the yearbooks of the National Reading Conference. 
I • Darkenwald's (1986) summary and critique of research tv'C Jsed on adult 

' literacy programs and their evaluation. 

• Stedman and Kaestle's (1987, 1986) critiques of historical methods and re- 
I search in counting illiterates, assessing literacy, and relating literacy to 

functioning in society. 

I Lack of Research . Both Fingeret (1 984) and Darken wald ( 1 986) make the 

I point that, following extensive searches of data bases such as ERIC, Disser- 

tation Abstracts, and bibliographies in books, one finds a large number of 
I program descriptions, **how-to-do-it" articles, and some manuals for program 

I operators, but very little research. For instance, Darkenwald (1986) noted 

that, following a computerized search that spanned the period from 1975 
I through 1980, 236 journal articles were found !that dealt with adult literacy 

I education, but "fewer than a dozen qualified as research" (p. 5). Additional 

resources for delving into the adult literacy education literature include the 
I annotated bibliographies of Kazemak & Rigg ( 1984) and the Adult Perform- 

' ance Level Project ( 1 987) . 

I Cross-Cuitural Research 

Work of an international, cross-cultural nature can be accessed through 
. Bhola's ( 1 984) account of major mass literacy campaigns in the 20th century; 
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Hamadache and Martin's (1986) synthesis of theory and methods from the 
experiences of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO); Wagner's (1987) edited volume on literacy, develop- 
ment, and technology in international perspective; and Scribner and Cole's 
(19S1) study of the effects of literacy and schooling in an African nation. 
Gray's (1956) text for UNESCO on the teaching of reading and writing is a 
classic. 

Analytic and Theoretical Works 

Critical analyses, philosophical, political, and theoretical discussions, and 
debates regarding the aims of adult literacy education and the motivations of 
governments and adult educators can be found in Street (1984), Levine 
(1986), Hamadache and Martin (1986), Freire (1971), Kozol (1985), and 
Graff (1979). For the roost part, these sources debate the question of whether 
adult Utfracy education should be pursued primarily as a functional, utilitar- 
ian means to human capital formation promoting economic develpment for 
the individual and the state, or primarily as a means of empowering socially 
disadvantaged adults to liberate themselves from the hegemony of the govern- 
ing political and economic social groups. 

A body of literature sometimes referred to in the foregoing debates (e.g., 
Street, 1984) combines anthropological, historical, psychological, and so- 
ciolinguistic studies concerned with the "cognitive consequences of literacy." 
A succinct yet thorough overview of much of the literature that contributes to 
this debate is given by Gee (1987). In summary, the argument on one side of 
the debate is that as societies and cultures shift from being based primarily on 
oral means of communication to the use of literacy, fundamental changes take 
place in human cognitive abilities. The latter permit the development of his- 
tory from myth, science from mysticism, and technology from science. 
Hence, it is argued, a nation that wishes to develop technologically should 
invest in literacy education (see Fuller, Edwards, & Gorman, 1987, for a 
further exposition of this positon and for some empirical data for Mexico 
showing mixed relationships among literacy and economic development). 

The opposition argues primarily from the results of UNESCO's studies of 
functional literacy education in Third World countries. This work demon- 
strated that introducing literacy into a community did not necessarily lead to 
improved economic conditions (Hamadache & Martin, 1986, pp. 29-31; 
Street, 1984). 

In addition, opponents cite research on the everyday uses of cognitive 
skills, including oral and written language use (e.g., Heath, 1983; Rogoff & 
Lave, 1984; Sternberg & Wagner, 1986) and the work of Scribner and Cole 
(1981) on the use of literacy among the Vai people of West Africa. These 
studies suggest that literacy skills may become specialized for a given purpose 
and not necessarily generalize to form a "critical mass" for technologically 
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based development or ^^modernization*' to take off. This was demonstrated 
especially well by the work of Scribner and Cole (1981) that showed that 
although the Vai people had developed an indigenous literacy, they had not 
gone on to develop history, science, and technology as a consequence of their 
use of literacy. Hence literacy does not necessarily lead to nnodeniization. 

At the present dme, a reasonable position seems to be that while literacy 
may be necessary for the development of history, science, and technology as 
these are found in contemporary "information age" societies, it is not suffi- 
cient. Cultural, societal, and community values and social expectations re- 
garding who should acquire what kinds of competence in the use of graphic 
symbols, symbol systems, and devices influence the kinds of practices to 
which literacy will be put, and, in turn, this influences the kinds of cognitive 
consequences literacy will engender. Of course, one can not rule out the role 
of individual creativity and invention in the use of liteiBcy. It may be that, if 
English schools had not existed for the Vai to attend, someone among the Vai 
would have created history and science using Vai literacy. In short, both the 
idiosyncracies of a social group and an individual within the group might 
influence what cognitive consequences literacy has. 

Utaracy and Productivity at Work 

A flnal body of research that contributes to our understanding of adult lit- 
eracy education, because it offers insights into the relationships of literacy to 
productivity at work, is that by industrial and human factors psychologists. 
Many of the latter have studied aptitude requirements of various jobs and 
developed methods for job and task analysis to economically identify com- 
munication (including literacy) and cognitive skills requirements of job train- 
ing programs and the jobs themselves. In addition they have developed liter- 
acy and technical training programs, and designed practical written materials 
and graphic displays (such as computer screens) to be read in accomplishing 
work (e.g., Sticht, Chang, & Wood, 1986). This line of research had its ori- 
gins before the turn of the century, yet it has been largely ignored by contem- 
porary researchers concerned with workplace literacy (Scribner, 1984), real- 
worid cognition (Rogoff & Lave, 1984) or ^'practical intelligence" (Sternberg 
& Wagner, 1987). 

Though largely ignored by literacy researchers, the work of industrial psy- 
chologists has not been ignored by government or industry. Such literacy- 
loaded assessment batteries as the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Bat- 
tery (ASVAB) of the Department of Defense and the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) of the Department of Labor determine the literacy levels 
needed for thousands of jobs in the military and civilian contexts, and permit 
or refuse access to these jobs and their associated benefits for hundreds of 
thousands of adults each year. 

Perhaps because these test batteries have their origins in work on intelli- 
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gence, and have been called "aptitude" rather than "literacy" assessment bat- 
teries, their applicability to understanding the extent of and nature of literacy 
in the United States has not been well explored. There are indications that a 
broader understanding of literacy is being developed. In this connection, see 
the recent work of Olson (1986) that defines ''intelligence" in terms of com- 
petence with communication and cognitive technologies (including literacy), 
and the observation by Carroll (1987) that at the more demanding levels, the 
literacy tests of the National Assessment of Educational Progress appear to 
resemble the more traditional measures of "verbal intelligence" or "verbal 
aptitude." This may bring more scholars of adult literacy to consider the work 
of industrial psychologists more closely. 

At present, work that relates this body of research to youth and adult liter- 
acy issues is being pursued by labor economists and workforce specialists 
concerned with poverty (Berlin, 1983; Butler, Hahn, & Dan, 1985; Taggart, 
Sum, &. Berlin, 1987). The volume by Sticht, Armstrong, Hickey, and Caylor 
(1987) relates military research on aptitude testing, the training of lower- 
aptitude youth and adults, and cognitive science to adult literacy education in 
civilian settings. 

PART III 
NEW DIRECTIONS 

Although, as noted, the research on adult literacy education is extremely 
limited, the work that has been done on it has had some impact. There are 
several new directions that have been taken in the 1980s. Among these new 
directions are competency-based education, intergenerational literacy, and 
workplace literacy. 

Competency-Based Adult Literacy Education 

One new direction for adult literacy education is related to the problem of 
adults with credentials, but low competence. There is an active movement 
of competency-based adult literacy education that focuses on the assessment 
of competence in performing simulations or answering questions about real- 
world tasks and providing instruction aimed at developing such competence 
where it is found to be absent or weak. The state of California has been ex- 
perimenting with competency-based education of this nature for several years 
(Alamprese, 1987). 

Recently, a program was initiated in California that uses the Comprehen- 
sive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS) to assess the literacy com- 
petence of welfare recipients. In preliminary findings for over 2,200 high 
school graduates, it was found that 6 percent scored low enough in reading to 
be referred to basic education, while almost 30 percent scored low enough in 
mathematics for referral to basic education (GAIN, 1987). 
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Management Information Systems 

A salutary consequence of the move toward competence rather than (or 
perhaps in addition to) credentials as a goal for adult literacy education is the 
implementation of management information systems for collecting, analyz- 
ing, and acting on the basis of data. The California competency-based pro- 
gram has had such a system in place for several years. More recently, New 
York City created the Literacy Assistance Center (LAC) to coordinate and 
facilitate the development and operation of adult literacy programs in the city. 
The LAC has developed an extensive information collection and analysis ca- 
pability that provides much useful demographic information as well as pro- 
gram test scores for informing decisions for program revisions and extensions 
(Literacy Assistance Center, 1986). 

A major accomplishment has been the establishment of a systematic ap- 
proach to adult literacy education and management in over 300 connmunity- 
based employment centers (Taggart, 1986). For the first time, a coherent 
body of information is being obtained from this disparate group of programs 
that have traditionally eluded the attention of mainstream adult literacy edu- 
cators. 

The Department of Defense has joined the move toward demanding test- 
score evidence of competence in audition to credentials. For in^'^mce, in a 
recent policy shift, holders of the GED high school equivalency certificate no 
longer qualify for military service in the same manner as do genuine high 
school diploma holders (AAACE, 1987). The GED certificate holders must 
score higher on additional aptitude tests to make up for their lack of a genuine 
diploma. Ironically, it was the military that first promoted the development of 
the GED high school "equivalency" for those whose educations were dis- 
rupted by service in World War U. 

As other states and the federal government move to implement a version of 
the GAIN (Greater Avenues for Independence) competency-based assessment 
and mandatory basic education approach to welfare, and as businesses and 
colleges come more and more to question the high school diploma or GED 
certificate as certifications of competence, the constiniency for adult literacy 
education seems destined to change. The effects of such changes should be 
the object of future study. 

Intergenerational Adult-Child Literacy Education Programs 

In a review of the performance of 17-year-oIds and young adults on the 
reading tests of the National Assessment of Educational Progress for 197 1 , it 
was observed that 'the higher the education level of the respondent's parents, 
the better the respondent's reading performance" (Sticht, 1975b, p. 155). In 
subsequent reviews, these earlier observations were found to hold true for all 
age groups in the 1971 National Assessment of Educational Progress, all sub- 
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tests of the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Banery normed in 1980. and 
the 1986 National Assessment of Educational Progress survey of the reading 
skills of young aduhs (Sticht, 1979; 1983; 1987a). 

The positive relationship between parents* (and especially mothers') edu- 
cation level and the performance of their children on these various literacy 
tests holds across age groups from 9- to 25-year-olds, and across black, 
white, and Hispanic groups. One correlational analysis has suggested that a 
one-year gain in mothers* basic skills may lead to better than half a grade gain 
in the skills of offspring (Taggart, Sum, & Berlin, 1987, p. 17). 

This rehitionship between parent's education level and the achievement of 
the parent's children is currently being explored in the first generation of re- 
search on adult literacy programs that aim explicitly at improving both the 
literacy skills of parents and the subsequent achievement of literacy skills in 
the parents* children (Askov, 1987; Nickse & Englander, 1985; Nickse, 
Speicher, & Buchek, 1988). Although it is still much too early for reliable 
results to be available, preliminary findings suggest that, in programs using 
either computers (Askov, 1987) or college work students (Nickse, Speicher, 
& Buchek, 1988) to deliver instruction, the literacy skills of parents can be 
modified to a moderate degree, and parents and teachers repoit changed atti- 
tudes and school performance on the part of the adults' children. No quanti- 
tative data are available at this writing regarding the effects of these programs 
on children's achievement test scores. 

Despite the paucity of information regarding the feasibility of accomplish- 
ing significant changes in either parents' or children's cognitive skills through 
such intergenerational programs, the United States Congress has passed leg- 
islation to create the Even Start program. This program will provide some 
$50 million a year for parent-child literacy programs in fiscal years 1988- 
1993 (a minimum of some S300 million). The General Assembly of Kenhicky 
in March 1986 reported a bill called the Parent and Child Education (PACE) 
program that aims "... to break the intergenerational cycle of undereduca- 
tion by uniting parents and children in a positive experience that can improve" 
parents' basic skills and attitudes toward education, children's learning skills, 
and parents' child care skills (Sticht, 1987c). 

There is great difficulty in conducting longitudinal research of the type 
needed to demonstrate the effectiveness of intervention programs. This is in- 
dicated by the still-debated research on the effectiveness of preschool pro- 
grams such as Head Start on chi ! n's cognitive skills (Spitz. 1986; White 
& Buka, 1987). A rese«/ch project was initiated in 1987, however, to review 
the success of various past and ongoing intervention programs for children, 
youth, and adults, examine the conceptual and empirical findings from much 
of the cognitive science research on intellectual skills development in child- 
hood and adulthood, and formulate a research plan that will permit the re- 
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search on intergenerational parent-child literacy education to avoid the pitfalls 
of earlier intervention studies (Sticht« 1987). 

Workplace Literacy 

Reports such as A Nation at Risk (The National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983) and Literacy: Profile of America's Young Adults (Kirsch 
& Jungeblut, 1986) have suggested that because of the low level of literacy 
of its workforce, and the negative effects this has on productivity, the United 
States is losing its competitive edge in the international marketplace. 

The concern for workforce literacy has led to many operational activities 
by busifk' ''! and industry to support adult literacy programs and to provide 
literacy education for workers. The best source of inifonnation regarding such 
activities is the newsletter of the Business Council for Eflfective Literacy in 
New York City. 

While there are many operational activities to provide literacy education to 
workers, there is very little by way of research underway to understand the 
nature of workplace literacy, the skills of workers in various industries, their 
needs and desires for literacy training, and cost-effective ways to develop 
work-related literacy skills. 

Reviews of past research on job-related literacy are available (Sticht, 
197Sb; Nielsen & Hjelm, 1975; Ryan & Furlong, 197S; Auten, 1980; 
Sticht, 1983; Sticht & Mikulecky, 1984; Stedman & Kaestle, 1986. 1987; 
Sticht, Armstrong, Hickey, & Caylor, 1987). Most of the research relates to 
reading, though access to research on work-related writing can be had 
through Kem, Sticht, Welty, and Hauke (1975), Gentry (1982), Duffy and 
>\Uler (1985), and Wright (1987). 

A review and critique of methodologies for identifying literacy require- 
ments of jobs is given by Sticht, Fox, Hauke, and Zapf ( 1977a,b). The review 
comments on the use of readability formulas for estimating reading levels 
needed for work and notes their limitations in not being applicable to figures 
and tables (which may make up two-thirds of the types of materials read in 
workplaces) and in not being able to assess the writing demands of work. The 
use of inventories and interviews of workers and supervisors to identify lit- 
eracy demands of tasks is reviewed, as is the use of predictive validity studies 
to relate literacy skills to reading task performance, job knowledge, and job 
proficiency indexed either by job sample performance tests, supervisor rat- 
ings, or existing personnel records of the satisfactoriness of performance. 

A general conclusion is that all these various methods are incommensurate 
and may give different estimates of the literacy denumds of jobs. Therefore, 
the purpose of the enquiry must guide the selection of the methodology to be 
applied. If the research is to result in the development of criteria for selection 
and classification purposes, then the predictive validity approach would seem 
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the method of choice. If the development of job-related literacy training is the 
goal, then the task inventory and interview approaches provide relatively in- 
expensive methods of obtaining samples of job-related literacy materials and 
an understanding of the tasks performed with such materials. These materials 
can then be used to develop instructional materials and job-related literacy 
task tests to determine if job-related literacy skills have been improved by the 
literacy program (Sticht, 1987a). 

Ethnographic studies of the uses of cognitive skills, including literacy, in 
workplaces may provide additional information for better understanding the 
literacy demands of work and how work-related literacy skills may be effi- 
ciently developed (Scribner, 1984). The latter is of special importance given 
the recent and important findings of Park, Storlie, and Dawis (1987) regard- 
ing the liicracy and job retraining needs of displaced workers in Minnesota. 
These authors report that although many displaced workers express the need 
for additional literacy (including mathematics) education, they tend to not 
take advantage of the programs that are offered. Park and associates suggest 
that new approaches, perhaps those that integrate literacy and technical train- 
ing (Sticht et al., 1987) are required to attract the participation of displaced 
workers. 

The work of Park and colleagues (1987) also addresses the question of 
whether the displaced workers who had found new jobs encountered the 
same, more, or fewer literacy demands in the new jobs than in their old jobs. 
Those reporting more demands for reading, writing, and mathematics ranged 
from a low of 7 percent among workers displaced from the steel industry to 
33 percent for workers displaced from the lumber industry. 

Future research is needed to determine if the demands for workplace liter- 
acy are actually increasing, as suggested by numerous reports (see the various 
issues of the newsletter of the Business Council for Effective Literacy), if the 
skills of workers are actually lower than required, and if approaches to worker 
literacy education can be developed that are attractive to both industry and 
the work force. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The history of aduh literacy education (Appendix 1) reveals a "crisis men- 
tality" toward the literacy education of adults that has hindered the develop- 
ment of a cadre of professionals trained in adult literacy education and a body 
of research-based knowledge about the development of literacy in adulthood. 

Too often understandings of literacy education derived from experience 
with children in the elementary schools are applied to the literacy education 
of adults, with disastrous effects. These effects include the misidentificaiion 
of the literacy skills of adults and the development of programs inappropriate 
for the adults' life context. Under such circumstances, adults "vote with their 
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feet" and walk away from programs in large numbers (over half) in just a few 
hours of instruction (less than 50 to 1(X)). 

Several new directions have emerged as a result of the current wave of 
interest in adult literacy that may have salutary consequences for adult literacy 
education and the prevention of literacy difficulties among future generations 
of adults. These directions include a focus on competence and its assessment, 
in addition to credentials and their award; attention to the intergenerational 
transfer of parents' literacy and the effects of parents' attitudes toward literacy 
on the development of their children's literacy; and increased attention to the 
role of literacy in the woricplau^ and how adult literacy education can be made 
cost-eflfective to management and attractive to labor 

There appears to be movement both in the theoretical and operational do- 
mains to understand childhood and adulthood literacy development within a 
common framework. In the theoretical domain, Chall (1987) has formulated 
an understanding of adult literacy development within the same stages of 
reading development that she has conceived for children. At the operational 
level, the Even Start legislation unites the literacy development of children 
and their parents. 

Research Directions 

Future research should explore more fully the implications of theory, pol- 
icy, and practice that brings together childhood and adulthood literacy devel- 
opment, areas that have previously been decidedly different and separate 
realms of thought and action. 

We should acknowledge that children are not just little adults, and that 
adults are grown-up children, and that some unified theory of cognitive de- 
velopment should be sought that includes the cognitive growth of both chil- 
dren and adults. At the same time, we must realize that the functional contexts 
of childhood and adulthood are not tlie same. These contextual differences 
and their implications for literacy education for both children and adults need 
to be better understood. 
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1900-1909 
Ameficaniiation 3ml LitefKy Education 


1910-1919 
Concern lor tbe Nattve Bom Illiterate 


1920-1929 
f^rosperity arKl Progress 


1930-1939 
New Deal America 


Social Climate 


INiteracy rises, in pan twcause of: (If large 
tnlyx ol illiterate immigrants; (2) attitude 
that no one is compelled to do anything in 
U S . inchiding attend sdml; 13) people un 
willing to submit to intervention in educa 
tion. 


Spirit of reform, which included education, in 
first halt of decade. WWI resulted in at- 
tempts to 'Americaniie' the foreign-bom, 
and the draft revealed that illiteracy was a 
national concern when 25% of the men 
tested were near-illiterate. 


This decade experienced an early depres* 
tion, followed by a strong recovery tt was 
also a time of lawiesmeu. suspicion, and 
intolrance. Concern over the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution resulted in further Ktton against im- 
migration. There was national concern over 
illiteracy but only the states took action. 


Great Depression followed by the New Deal, 
a reform program with very controversial 
legislation like work reliaf and direct relief 
payments. Wtork relief included the National 
>buth Administration, which provided non- 
instructional work for those in school and 
part-time jobs for youth not in school. 



Statistics 



Illiterate: 10 yrs. or older who's unable to 
read or write native language In 1900. 
10 7% 16.180.069) people classified as illit- 
erate 51.8% were Caucasians (20 8% for- 
eign bom), and 48.2% were non-white. 



In 1910. 7 7% (5.516.163) counted as illiter- 
ate. 40.4% Mack. 27 8% native white. 29 9% 
foreign-born whites. 1.9% other minority 
groups Decline in illiteracy due to improvt- 
ment in educational opportunities not the 
efforts of federal, state, or local govern- 
ments. 



In 1920. 6% (4.931.905) counted as illiterate, 
with illiteracy decfeesing in all subgroups 
tscept the (oraign bom. this points to the 
large foreign influs in prewar years. The Cen- 
sus Bureau named improved education as 
the factor responsible for declining illiteracy 



In 1930. 4.3% (4.283.753) illiterates. Drop 
from 4.0% to 2.7% for whites* 22.9% to 
16.3% for blacks from 1920 to 1930 Effects 
of quote system (which favored immigrants 
from northern and western Europe) seen as 
illiteracy among foreign borns dropped from 
^J.1%to9.9%. 



legislation 



cn 



Some states implemented legislation aimed 
at preventing ilhteracy by makmg school at- 
tendance compulsory for children 



In 1917. law passed which prohibited immi- 
grants from entering country if they were 16 
or older and couldn't read some lenguage In 
1910. no state had any laws concerning 
adult iffiteracy but by 1920 some states had 
laws providing for programs tor the adult il- 
literate. 



National concern, but little actual national 
support for illiteracy programs. The Sterlmg- 
Reed Bill proposed a Dept. of Education 
which would conduct research on illiteracy 
but the bill was defeated. Meanwhile. 60% 
of the states had legislation encouraging 
adult education by 1927. 



legislation of the 1930s cantered on relief, 
recovery and reform. No legislation dealing 
specifically with illiteracy but several pro 
grams related to illiteracy were the results 
of 'relief legislation* (see Programs section) 



Programs 



Illiteracy not yet seen as national social 
problem, but labor unions and industry real- 
iml the value of educated workers, and thus 
implemented illiteracy programs 



Kentucky 'moonlight schools' were perhaps 
the official beginning of literacy education in 
the U S Taught basic language, history sen 
itation to adults in the evening Began in 
1911. idea spread to other states, and by 
1918. special moonlight schools to prepare 
men lor draft. First illiteracy commission 



Hundreds ol individuel community efforts In 
1924. 25 states had 286.000 students in 
classes fo/ adutt illiterates and the foreign* 
bom. 



States continued to run literacy programs, 
and new work relief programs affected liter- 
acy education Wbrk Relief in Education used 
the unemployed to teach the unemployed 
Programs by the Federal Emergency flelief 
Administration provided work relief tor 
toKhers and general adult education in 
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established was in Kentucky in 1914; 
received no oevermnent support. 



8feis with many unemployed WPA provided 
work reliel for adult education teachers Ci* 
vilian Conservation Corps provided basic 
education. 



Professional Activities 



1915-1919. Federal Bureau of Education 
funded inrniigrant education programs for 
the purpose of Americaoiiing the foreign* 
born, but funding stopped in 1919 



Illiteracy caitHMigns and commissions estab- 
lished in many states The National Educe* 
tion Association organited a Dept. of tmmi* 
grant Education in 1920. changed name to 
National Dept. of Adult Education m 1924 
National Illiteracy Conference on 1/11/24. 
result was a program outline for use with 
native illiterates 1929. Hoover set up an 
Advisory Committee on National Illiteracy 



First attempts at research in literacy educa* 
tion during 1930s, although the investiga* 
tions were sporadic. The Advisory Commit* 
tee on National Illiteracy conducted seven 
studies on illiteracy from 1930-1933. from 
causes of illiteracy to techniques for teach- 
ing illiterates to illiteracy and crime This 
was first sustained and coordinated eflort to 
assess the problem of illiteracy 



Methods and Materials 



Very tittte done in f . area of curriculum ma- 
terials. existir«g materials designed for for- 
eign bori) illiterate f^MK methods based 
mostly on drills, recitation, and repetition 



A lot of material available for the foreign* 
bom illiterate, but nothing for the native* 
born until the start ol the moonlight schools 



Several bibliographic sources available for 
both foretgn bom and native illiterates, but 
instructional materials still diflkult to obtain 
Concerning instnKtional methods, choral re- 
citation still much used* but mora emphasis 
on recitation with 'understanding * 



The need tor materials was stressed by edu- 
cators, hut publishers did little low read- 
ability materials for adults were available 
only it those involved in the programs pro- 
duced them 



Summary 



This decade saw heavy immigration, with 
many illiterate immigrants little concern 
about illiteracy. |ust a few scattered efloris 
nationwide 



Spirit of refomt resulted in first efforts to- 
ward nativo bom illiterates Nvo other moti- 
vations spurring hteracy eHorts were the de* 
sire to Americamre foreigners and concern 
over the large number of illiterate American 
soldiers (both motives were the direct result 
of U S involvement in WW I). 



Decade overall was one of propsentu so 
people turned attention to social problems 
like illiteracy Federal government provided 
pn)fassional advice, states showed more 
commitment with aid and special tOKhers. 
Decade saw first National Illiteracy Confer- 
ence. National Illiteracy Cnisade (little evi- 
dence of success) end Advisory Committee 
on Notional Illiteracy. 



States continued developing illiteracy com- 
missions, but at slower pace, federal pro- 
grams primarily designed for work relief, 
with some educational opportunities pro- 
vided. Definition of illiteracy was ques 
tioned. more stringent criteria suggested 
First attempts at research made Became 
clear that campaigns by volunteers weren't 
enough to sohm illiteracy, professional help 
was needed. 
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1940-1949 


1950-1959 


1960-1969 


1970-1979 


The Vttorld in Crisis 


A l^riod of Adjustment 


A Decade of Revolution 


Time of Turmoil and Uncertainty 


Social Climate 
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WW II reemphasized problem ol illiteracy In 
1941, directive issued requiring inductees to 
be functioning at at least 4th grade level. |>ut 
the large number of inductees relusaJ (38/ 
1.000 Mtiites. 112/1,000 blacksl forced the 
militaiY to accept and then tram illiterates. 



No major federal legislation concerning 
adult literacy education, but increased 
awareness of need tor basic education in in* 
dustrial society Motivations tor literacy et* 
torts included growing awareness of educa- 
tional and economic inequality need to 
compete with Russia to maintain position ot 
power. Md continuing problem of the illiter- 
ate soldier during Korean conflict. 



With election ot Kennedy ettention focused 
on social problemt like the neglect of poor 
and old. blacks rioted throughout countr>i 
protesting prejudice, injustice, and poor edu- 
cation. In 1905, American troops sent to re- 
inforce the Vietnamese army 



Nixon administration ends U. S. involvement 
in Vietnam, but Watergete confirms the pub- 
lic's doubt of the government. Ford faced 
with economic instability a race revolution 
expanding to inchide Hispanics and INjerto 
Ricans. and high unemployment (which em- 
phasiied the need for functional literecy to 
hold |obs with more security during an eco- 
nomic crisis) 



Statistics 



In 1940. the census' literacy question re- 
placed by data on highest grade of school 
completed But Census Bureau also collected 
data specifically on literacy in 1947. usmg 
the term 'functional illiterate' for those with 
less than five years of elementary school 
According to census data. 4 2% (4.218.000) 
over age 14 couldn't read or write any lan- 
guage, applying the more rigorous 1947 def * 
inition of functional illiteracy to 1940 data. 
13 5% (10 million) of adults over 25 were 
functionally dliterate 



In 1950. no ectual count of illiterates taken, 
but estimate of 32% (3.600.000) age 14 and 
over unable to read or write in any language 
was derived from 1947 and 1952 surveys on 
illiteracy Using 1940s definition. 11% of 
population over 25 were functionally illiter 
ate 1959 survey showed 22% over 14 un- 
able to read or write a simple message in 
any language, but survey had sampling error 
and didn't include those in armed sen^ices or 
institutions 



In 1960. census asked questions only on 
grade completion. 2 2% ot those 14 and over 
had no schooling. Despite percentage drop, 
actual number ot illiterates rose. Using 
1940s definition, 8.3% (8 million) people 
over 25 functionally illiterate If 1960s data 
is analyzed in terms of a more recent 'func- 
tionally illiterate' definition. 22 million over 
25 had less than 8th grade education 



In 1970. census had no question on literacy 
but 1969 survey showed 19% of those 14 
and over couldn't read or write a simple mes- 
sage in any language Drop in illiteracy due 
in part to fewer immigrants, more schools 
end compulsory school laws, and mortality of 
the less educated But number of functional 
illiterates reveals there's still serious prob- 
lem Complexity of today's world requires 
perhaps a 9th grade education, but 31 mil- 
lion do not have it. 



legislation 



I 



Some states provided aid and supervision for 
adult education programs, but two federal 
literacy bills were defeated Only federal 
legislation significantly related to illiteracy 
was Serviceman's Readjustment Act of 1944. 
which offered education or traming to dis 
chargees wt>ose education or training was 
impeded by (he war 



This decade showed some refonn in educa- 
tion, as the Supreme Court struck down seg- 
regation in 1954. but no federal legislation 
passed which related to literacy education 
By 1959, every state but Kansas had legis 
lation pertaining to general adult education 
l^owever. states authoriiing aid didn't al- 
ways appropriate the money for the pro- 
grams 



Federal government had the most interest 
ever in adult literacy education during this 
decade legislation included the Manpower 
Develooment and Training Act ot 1962 (fur* 
ther education to prepare the unemployed 
for vocational programs). Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 (first direct allotment of fed 
oral funds to literacy education). Adult Basic 
Education Act of 1966 (available to adults 



Adult Education Act Act had extended eligi- 
bility to adults with less than 12th grade 
educations (people potentially affected rose 
from 24 million to 69 million) and provided 
more funds for adult basic education pro 
grams and research Education Amendments 
of 1974 extended Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965 by granting reading skill statu 
tory recognition and funding programs to 
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wi\h less than 8tti grade education), and strengthen reading skills at all ages. Section 
Adult Education Act ol 1969. 723 provides lor reading academics for youth 

and adults who wouldn't otherwise receive 

instruction 



Programs 



War again lorced the military to deal with 
illttefacy Army and Navy set up programs to 
educate illiterates and prepare them lor ser- 
vice Army program, particularly successful, 
provided unlimited lunds lor materials, had 
highly skilled teachers, and had more moti- 
vated students than civilian programs Selec- 
tive Service asked state and locai officials to 
help provide literacy classes lor registrants 
Orily ma|or civilian effort was a push lor lit- 
eracy lor blacks lunded by Carnegie Corpo- 
ration lor three years 



Military once again required to provide lit- 
eracy training, this time because ol Korean 
War (although military continued to feel that 
responsibility lor these men's education 
really rested with the states) For civilian il- 
literates. TV was used for the first time as 
an instructional medium in Memphis in 1957 
(not very successfully) Many prisons pro 
vided some form ol literacy instruction, but 
industry showed little concern for illiterates 
during the 1950s 



Prolessional Activities 



Some ol first professional programs, materi 
a^s. and studies appeared At 1951 UNESCO 
conlerence. U S pledged to extend educa 
tional opportunities to adults Office of Edu 
cation set up Adult Education Section, Adult 
tducatiori Association set up Committee on 
Adult and Fundamental Education both de 
signed to investigate adult ilhteracy Baylor 
provided first undergrad curriculum m hter 
acy education National Commission for 
Adult literacy set up by Adult Education As 
sociation to stimulate government support at 
all levels 



Many Adult Basic Education programs 
through active groups, legislation, and funds 
In 1968. 450.000 adults were invoked in pro 
grams, a 17% increase over 1959 Public h 
braries increasingly involved in helping illit- 
erates More programs using TV New 
programs lor migrant workers. Indians, and 
prisoners Protect 100.000 was Defense 
Oept program to raise education levf»i ol the 
disadvantaged by lowering entry require- 
ments to the sentct and providing pre basic 
training 



Present programs sen/e a greater variety ol 
people than in the past, so more flexibility 
and more program models are necessary Na- 
tional Right to Read Effort was a nationwide. 
10-year attack (1970-1980) on illiteracy 
which involved both state and lederal lund- 
ing libraries continued to increase their in 
volvement m adult basic education pro 
grams, and the military financed programs to 
identify and then teach the literacy skills 
needed lor miliiary tobs 



National Teacher Training Adult Basic Edu- 
cation Program had a national council pre 
pare a curriculum lor a teacher training pro 
gram, which was then used as a guide in 
teacher training institutes literacy research 
increased rapidly and became more sophts 
ticated. and literacy classes teaching rudt 
ments were replaced by classes emphasumg 
adult basic education 



h)creased attention to the need for qualified 
and competent adult education instructors 
and also the need for more quantifiable re 
search on which lo bdse literacy programs 
Clearinghouse facilities have been estab 
lishcd to gather and distribute literacy edu 
cation information 
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1940-1949 
The World in Crisis 


1950-1959 
A F^iod ol Adjustment 


1960-1969 
A Decade ol Revolution 


1970-1979 
Time ol Turmoil and Uncertainty 


Methods and Materials 


Army and Navy had to develop matofials for 
use in their illiteracy programi includirtg 
(ilmstrips. texts. wor1(books. and comic 
strips— all ot which related to tile ir the sef * 
vice. The civilian push to increase black lit* 
eracy resulted m a set ol basic readers. 


Adult literacy materials remained inade- 
quate during the 1950$. Children's materials 
were adopted (often unsuccesslullyl lor 
adults, although a lew materials specifically 
designed lor adults were produced The lau* 
bach method became popular in the 1950s. 


For the first time, lack ol suitable materials 
wasn't a major problem. Extensivf bibliog 
raphies ol the materials available began to 
appear, as did testing instruments des gned 
specifically lor adults and books dealing with 
the issue ol adult illiteracy. 


The two key words lor the materials and 
methods ol tfie 1970s are variety and indivi- 
dualitation. The current programs use a va« 
riety ol materials, olten including AV equip- 
ment like computers, in an attempt to teach 
a student at an individual level 


Summary 


The war created renewed awareness ol the 
illiteracy problem as thousands ol regis- 
trants were identified as illiterates Most lit- 
etacy efforts were military programs to pre- 
pare men lor service, so most of the 
materials produced were lor military use-- 
forerunners ol later civilian materials This 
was incubation period lor ideas which would 
emerge in the next two decades 


From 1870-1959. white illiteracy dropped 
Irom 12% to 2%. and black illiteracy Irom 
B0% to B%. but old definitions ol illiteracy 
were being replaced by idea ol lunctional il- 
literacy Programs continued to be conducted 
at the state and local level, but the National 
Commission lor Adult literacy was created 
to increase government involvement at all 
levels to help solve illiteracy 


The term "lunctional illiteracy* gained more 
acceptance as the percentage ol absolute il- 
literates dropped. The lederal government fi- 
nally supplied financial support, which re* 
suited in ma|or advances in adult literacy 
education^ inchfding extensive programs, 
teacher training, materials preparation, and 
a shift in curriculum Irom reading, writing, 
and math to more diverse skills 


More progress in the 1960s than m the pre- 
vious 60 years, but the question is whether 
the 1970s will show a sustained and contin< 
uous effort in literacy education Author calls 
lor a unification of existing programs and a 
cleannghDuse to shaie ideas on literacy edu- 
cation 


Sourte Constructed from Cook (19771. by Oobra Vella. Applied Behavioral & Cognitive Sciences. Inc 
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Chapter 2 
Overview of NALP Study 

In an original planning document, the National Adult Literacy Project (NALP) 
set three major tasks for itself: 

• provide information on effective instructional techniques and materials to 
a wide array of public and private adult literacy programs 

• conduct short-term research and development projects to identify important 
knowledge gaps about effective adult literacy instruction that will con- 
tribute to the improvement of materials and practices currently in use 

• conduct a data-gathering effort to collect the best information on the nature 
and extent of illiteracy and report that information to practitioners and to 
the public 

The memorandum went on to declare: "All project activities will be aimed at maxi- 
mizing the practical effectiveness of literacy training efforts and at supporting practi- 
tioners* efforts to provide services to educationally disadvantaged adults.** 

To ensure that any information or technical assistance that NALP staff might 
provide would be firmly grounded in the reality of actual practice, the researchers 
chose to use practitioners in the field (rather than university-based theoreticians) as 
their primary source of information about promising practices. However, recognizing 
that programs operating out of different institutional bases would face differing design 
and implementation constraints and opportunities, the NALP study undertook to identify 
and solicit information from programs in the following six categories: (I) state and 
local public adult education programs, (2) community-based programs, (3) programs 
operating within correctional institutions, (4) programs within the military, (5) programs 
operating within postsecondary education institutions, and (6) employment and training 
programs. 

The NALP staff then went on to identify eight components of program operation 
about which practitioners would need information: (I) recmitment; (2) orientation; (3) 
counseling; (4) diagnostic testing; (5) assessment of student skill achievement; (6) 
instructional methods, materials, and management systems; (7) student follow-up sys- 
tems; and (8) program evaluation. In addition, NALP staff compiled data on program 
management, including staff development and evaluation. 

To identify programs with exemplary practices in any or all of these eight com- 
ponents that might serve as models and to obtain detailed information from these 
programs, the NALP study proceeded in three stages: 

• Nomination of programs— Members of the NALP senior policy groip. 
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directors of adult education in state departments of education, experts 
within the U.S. Department of Education, members of the Coalition for 
Literacy, and other acknowledged literacy experts were asked to nominate 
those programs that, in their opinion, exemplified * 'promising practices'* 
in the field of adult literacy education. By March 1984, a total of 335 
programs had been nominated, representing the following sections: 

state/local public education programs 1 30 

community-based programs 93 

correctional institution programs IS 

military programs IS 

postsecondaiy education programs 32 

employment and training programs 50 

• Survey of nominated program through questionnaire— The questionnaire 
shown in Exhibit 2. 1 was mailed to all 335 nominated programs. Of these, 
22S programs completed and returned the questionnaire by the July 1984 
cutoff date; these programs are listed in Section IV. 

• Field site vui/s^After an analysis of the survey questionnaires, zovnc 
thirty-eight programs were chosen for site visits, during which data pro- 
vided on the survey questionnaire would be explored in further detail. 
Interviews were conducted during the site visits with the program director, 
teachers, counselors, and students. Interviewers used the guidelines shown 
in Exhibit 2.2 as the basis for gathering desired information, though 
interviewees often volunteered information far beyond the scope of the 
questions shown in the guidelines. A list of the programs that volunteered 
information during site visits is given at the end of the chapter. 

The 225 programs that responded to the national survey were from forty-three 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and included one 
program in Canada. An analysis of the survey questionnaires shows the following data: 

• 45% of the surveved programs are located in the eastern United State;?. 

• 45% of the surveyed programs operate in an urban environment. 

• 33% of the surveyed programs are state or local public education programs. 

• 29% of the surveyed programs are community-based programs. 

• 42% of the surveyed programs reported having students thirty years of 
age or older. (This is an aggregate figure; in fact, community-based pro- 
grams in the main reported older average student age, while employment 
and training programs indicated they served primarily younger adults.) 

• 53% of the surveyed programs reported that, on the average, their students 
read at the fourth to seventh grade level at program entry. 

• 23% of the surveyed programs reported that they serve only those students 
who read below the third grade level. 

• 50% of the programs that reported serving only nonreaders are community- 
based programs. 

• 86% of the surveyed programs reported they offer basic skills education. 
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• 68% of the surveyed programs reported that they offer English as a second 
language. 

• 62% of the surveyed programs reported that they offer adult secondary 
education ur GED preparation. 

Although programs were asked to supply demographic data and information on 
such aspects of program operation as sources of funding, hours of operation, use of 
citdentialed instructors, average cost per learner, and estimated dropout rate, the size 
of the sample and the wide variations in reported data (and in some cases, the absence 
of data) make a computation of statistical averages relatively meaningless. For example, 
given the fact that tfie programs surveyed reported a range in the number of students 
served from 9 (for Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company's ESL program) to 
70,500 (for South Carolina's statewide adult education program), a statistical average 
would not represent a national average against which programs could measure their 
relative effectiveness. Such information was useful chiefly in helping the researchers 
maintain a balanced perspective in making recommendations about practices found in 
specific programs that might contribute to the improvement of the field in general. It 
was also useful in selecting programs for site visits that would represent a number of 
diffeivnt viewpoints. 



Chapter 1 1 
Conclusions from the NALP 
Promising Practices Search 

As we stand back and survey our findings, we recognize the unique opportunity 
we have had to observe and report on the current state of adult literacy instruction and 
practice. Our central mission was to describe program instruction and operation, and 
we have painted that picture in rich detail. What emerges from the description is that 
**what worics'*— or the most effective literacy practices— results from a systems ap- 
proach to program design and implementation. Successful programs have been designed 
as total educational systems under which there is a balanced emphasis on (1) clearly 
stated learning objectives, (2) assessment of learner needs and progress, (3) instnictional 
processes, (4) guidance and counseling, and (S) program management and evaluation. 

Specifically, successful programs have the following characteristics: 

• They are clear about their overall goals and their philosophy of instruction. 

• They develop measurable goals for every component of the program (e.g. , 
recruitment, orientation, counseling) so that they can monitor their success 
in meeting these goals. 

• They assist potential learners in determining if the program is well suited 
to the learners* goals and expectations. 

• They are explicit about intended learning outcomes for participants and 
their standards for judging success in achieving outcomes, and this in- 
formation is shared with program participants. 

• They carefully diagnose each learner* s educational needs and strengths 
and develop an individually tailored learning plan for each participant. 

• They tie learning objectives to instructional methods and materials and to 
assessment strategies. 

• They provide frequent feedback to learners on their progress in mastering 
their learning objectives, and they carefully document that progress. 

• They frequently evaluate their program's effectiveness in meeting its goals 
in each of the component areas, and they use this evaluation data to 
improve their literacy program. 

The greatest strength of such educational systems is that they produce observable 
results for participants and yield management information for staff, thus enabling 
programs to measure and document their success. Key to this determination of effec- 
tiveness, however, is the explicitness of program and learner goals and the systematic 
and thorough documentation of progress in meeting those goals. 
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It is on this key point that we discovered one of the greatest problems facing the 
field of adult education. Our conversations with literacy educators underscore the fact 
that they generally share no common criteria for evaluating their performance. Standards 
of success range from such limited though concrete defmitions as the numbers of 
students served to such broad and vague defmitions as making fundamental changes 
in people*s lives. The problem is exacerbated by the fact that adult educators are often 
not trained in evaluation methods. In fact, as we have pointed out, adult educators are 
often not trained in their profession at all. In addition, the demands of developing 
instructional strategies and tailoring materials to provide services to learners consumes 
so much of the staffs energy that little time is allocated to the kinds of evaluation 
activities that would result in improved practice. 

Nonetheless, most of the literacy practitioners we interviewed stated that they 
both want to and need to document their program's success. In the current competitive 
funding arena in which resources are scarce and the demands on those resources are 
numerous, the lack of documented effectiveness data severely reduces opportunities 
for programs to develop a stable and secure funding base. Further, the lack of evidence 
about the results of practice lends credence to the view that adult literacy educators 
are less than * 'professional** or ''creditable.** 

Despite the need to implement improved evaluation procedures and generate more 
substantial effectiveness data, there is much that we do know about what works, and 
we have identified successful practices and programs. One characteristic successful 
programs have in common is the clarity of their statements about program purpose, 
learning objectives, and the means of measuring learners* mastery of those objectives. 
A second characteristic these programs have in common is the use of a structured 
management system that integrates the program components so that all are focused on 
the learners* achievement of the stated objectives. We believe that programs that adopt 
these characteristics within a systems approach will be able to produce the effectiveness 
data they need to substantiate their claims for scarce resources and to allow their staff 
to feel secure about their competence as literacy service providers. 

However, there is still a great deal to be done to package and widely distribute 
"best of breed** curricular materials, promising practices, and complete educational 
systems. Also, to reach more people more effectively, there is a need for more wholesale 
development efforts that incorporate new technologies for instruction and management. 

If we are to disseminate such knowledge and if we are to achieve the goal of 
extending opportunity to those who may be currently disenfranchised, there is a need 
for large investments in the literacy and adult education infrastructure and longer term 
investments in the education of individuals. We know that there is no quick and simple 
means of providing functionally illiterate adults with the skills they need to compete 
effectively. Short-term interventions that do not have sequential activities and follow- 
up support to reinforce instruction, to apply skills in real-life contexts, and to expand 
the opportunities open to the learners are by themselves not effective in producing 
lasting achievement for program participants. 

Consequently, the development of a pyramid of opportunities and services for 
educationally disadvantaged adults is critical to the success of large investments in 
adult education. We must maximize what existing programs do well and avoid stretch'mg 
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them beyond their capabilities to provide effective services; rather, we must capitalize 
on the natural system of service providers who serve distinct constituencies by devel- 
oping brokering or referral services among programs and looking to a broader and 
more collaborative alignment of interested p^^rties. Also critical to the success of such 
a system is investment both in the validation and packaging of model programs and 
in the creation of a technical assistance system to help programs adapt model systems 
to local needs and preferences. 

We should not be discouraged. The NALP Promising Practices Search suggests 
that past investment in basic skills, work/education opportunities, and remediation 
efforts for adults have had substantial payoffs for society. With more effective systems 
design, increased human and flnancial resources, and the possibility of more reasoned 
implementation and better management of educational systems, the rate of return on 
the money, time, energy, and commitment should be increased. In our view, there can 
be few more profitable investments for the futut^ of America. 
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I With a few exceptions (Kavale 
and Lindsay, 1977; Lindsey and Jar- 
man, 1984; Pasch and Oakley, 1985), 
published evaluations of adult literacy 
training have presented an overly opti- 
mistic view of the effectiveness of 
these programs. This is understand- 
able, given the natural tendency to fo- 
cus on our successes and play down 
our failures, but it means that needed 
changes have been slow in coming. As 
Sork (1981, p. 6) has noted: 

Improvement in the quality of educa- 
ttonal programs for adults ia largely de- 
pendent on the willingness of adult 
educators to analyze carefully both 
their programming successes and fail- 
ures. The literature of aduK education 
seems replete with case studies of suc- 
cessful programs, but reports of pro- 
gramming failures are quite 
uncommon. 

The inflated view of the success of 
adult literacy training that emerges 
from the literature is not a conse- 
quence of formal research design 
problems. That is not to say that stud- 
ies In this area are free from such 
flaws; Important research seldom is. 
Obvious methodological difficulties 
surround attempts to evaluate adult lit- 
eracy training (Cranney, 1983; Fischer 
and Evanson, 1979; Hamilton, 1981). 
But tho collective conclusions of re- 
searchers in an area can generally be 
accepted as valid even though no sin- 
gle study is capable of standing alone. 
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This is the power of convergence. 

Overestimates of the effectiveness 
of adult literacy training have not re- 
sulted from how the data are collected, 
but rather, from how those data are in- 
terpreted and by the very nature of the 
data. Each of these so^^rces of distor- 
tion will be discussed and examples 
provided in this article. The literature 
reviewed here is not meant to be taken 
as exhaustive. It is, however, repre- 
sentative. 

Data Interpretation: Statistical 
vs. Practical Significance 

There is little doubt that the average lit- 
eracy program participant achieves a 
statistically significant improvement in 
reading skill as a consequence of par- 
ticipating In literacy training. But this 
statistically significant improvement is 
often only on the order of one or two 
reading grade levels. The majority of 
adult literacy participants do not ac- 
complish meaningful, practically sig- 
nificant reading improvements and 
leave training without having achieved 
''functional literacy,** however one may 
choose to define it (Rush, 1985; Valen- 
tine, 1986). 

In a study completed for the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Griffith and Kent 
(1974) gathered interview and lest data 
from students in a variety of ABE pro- 
grams. In a pretest-posttest compari- 
son, students who read initially at the 
5th grade level showed a reading gain 
of half a grade level over a 4 month 
period. While statistically significant, 
this translates to only a 1.5 reading 
grade level improvement per year. Un- 
fortunately, the majority of ABE stu- 
dents persist in training for less than 1 
year, with only 20% maintaining enroll- 
ment for longer than that (Darkenwald 
and Valentine, 1985; Devek)pment As^ 
sociates, 1980; Diekhoff and Diekhoff, 



1984; Pasch and Oakley, 1985). 

Darling (1982) evaluated the reading 
progress of students in several Ken* 
tucky adult literacy programs. Statisti- 
cally significant improvements in 
average reading grade levels were 
linked to training through a significant 
correlation between the amount of im- 
provement shown and the number of 
hours of training received. However, 
the data provided by Darting show that 
little of practical significance was 
achieved. On average, students 
showed an entering reading grade 
level of 3.38 and left with average read- 
ing gains of only 1 .35 grade levels after 
receiving 82.6 hours of instruction. 
Thus, the average student left the pro- 
gram still unable to read at the 5th 
grade level. Despite this. Darling enti- 
tled her report "Adult Education Pro- 
jects That '^/Vork." 

In a second study of 4,000 adults en- 
rolled in vark)us Kentucky literacy pro- 
grams, Darting (1984) reported that the 
average student entered reading at 
about the 2nd grade level and gained a 
statistically significant 1.5 reading 
grade levels for every 75 hours of in- 
struction. Students' average exiting 
reading level is not clear, however, be- 
cause Darling does not indicate how 
much instruction was received by the 
typtoal program participant. Applying 
the 82.6 hour figure given in her earlier 
study (Darling, 1982), we can estimate 
that the average student left the Ken- 
tucky literacy programs with a reading 
gain of 1 .65 grade levels and a reading 
grade level between the 2nd and 3rd 
grades. Although this improvement is 
statistically significant, it is not enough 
to make much of a practical difference. 

Pasch and Oakley (1985) reported 
similar results in their evaluation of pro- 
ject LEARN. In this community-based 
literacy program, the average student 
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spent 267 days in training, received 51 
hours of instruction in 30 lessons, and 
showed a statistically significant read- 
ing gain of about one grade level before 
leaving the program. In one of the few 
frank assessments that appear in this 
literature, the authors concluded that 
they were "unsure about the prospects 
of (these) students becoming indepen- 
dent learners" (p. 1). 

Diekhoff and Wigginton (1987) re- 
cently reviewed the records of 194 
former participants in a community- 
based adult literacy program in Texas. 
The average reading gain from entry to 
exit for this group was a statistically 
Significant 1.6 grade levels, accom- 
plished over a period of 9.8 months. 
However, the authors identified only 24 
students (12.3%) who they considered 
"successful" program completers. 
The average "successful" student 
showed an exiting reading grade level 
of 7.5 and had improved 4.2 grade lev- 
els over a period of 23.5 months. If the 
average literacy program participant 
did as well as this select group, there 
would be no question as to the effec- 
tiveness of adult literacy Literacy train- 
ing can produce meaningful reading 
gains, but these gains are found in 
only a small number of cases, even in 
programs which report statistically sig- 
nificant gains for the average student. 

Some studies that report statistically 
significant reading improvements fail 
to provide the additional information 
needed to evaluate the practical signif- 
icance of those gains. Norman and 
Mallcky (1982), for example, compared 
the reading grade levels of students as 
they entered and exited each of three 
10-week treatment periods. They con- 
cluded from these comparisons that 
"the treatment provided in this project 
resulted in statistically significant im- 
provement in reading achievement" (p. 



67). However, the reading test scores 
provided are not expressed in terms of 
reading grade level, making the practi- 
cal significance of gains difficult to 
evaluate. 

Gorman's (1981) evaluation of Brit- 
ish literacy efforts also presents data in 
a form that makes determining the 
practical significance of reading gains 
impossible. In this study, changes In 
specially designed reading and writing 
tests were evaluated in a pretest-post- 
test design. On the basis of this com- 
parison, Gorman concluded that 25% 
of the students made "rapid progress," 
tjy showing gains of 5 or more "scaled 
units" on the tests. The relationship 
between these "scaled units" and 
reading grade levels is not explained 

In ooncluston, the literature evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of adult literacy 
training has too often failed to distin- 
guish between statistical and practical 
significance of reading gains. In some 
cases, data a.'e presented in such a 
way as to make It impossible for the 
criiteal reader to detennine if reported 
improvements are of any practteal con- 
sequence. Only a relatively small mi- 
nority of students achieve at practically 
significant levels, a fact whk:h is sel- 
dom reported in the literature. 

The nature of the data: 
Inappropriate measures 
of program effectiveness 

A reviewer of an earlier draft of this ar- 
ttele stated "Improvements in reading 
are not the only legitimate way of eval- 
uating literacy because there are so 
many different political, social and ed- 
ucational purposes foundational to the 
various programs." Cranney (1983) too 
has pointed out that evaluations of 
adult literacy may involve several types 
of useful data, including usage data, 
self-reports, pretest-posttest reading 
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score comparisons, case study data, 
etc. Each source of information pro- 
vides a unique view of literacy that con- 
tributes to a complete understanding 
of program effectiveness. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the primary 
goal of literacy training is to teach peo- 
ple to read. Any evaluation that fails to 
document reading Improvements has 
failed to document program effective- 
ness. While this seems obvious, many 
published evaluations malw exagger- 
ated claims for the effectiveness of lit- 
eracy training on the basis of criterion 
measures that are not directly related 
to reading improvement. 

Oafa documenting program need. 
Some authors have cited data bearing 
on the need for effective adult literacy 
training in attempting to validate the ef- 
fectiveness of existing programs. Be- 
denbaugh and Rachal (19BS), for 
example, cite statistics showing that, in 
comparison to their fully literate coun* 
terparts, undereducated Americans 
make less nooney, collect more welfare, 
are more likely to end up in prison, and 
so forth. Data such as these provide a 
compelling case for the development 
of adult literacy programs, but they are 
presented in such a way as to imply 
that existing programs are effectively 
serving this need. 

In a similar vein, Webb's (1980) call 
for increased spending on ABE pro- 
grams is based on the economic hard- 
ships that face the undereducated. 
Webb points out, correctly, that this 
group earns far less than their better 
educated counterparts. Even more 
dramatically, Webb has computed that 
the lifetime incomes of 139,045 under- 
educated Arkansas males woul'^ be in* 
creased by $6 billion if these 
individuals received an 8th grade edu- 
cation through ABE. Webb's calcula- 
tions, however, are based on the 



assumption that all 139,045 adults 
would be successful in ABE programs. 
As seen previously (e.g., Diekhoff and 
Wigginton, 1967), only a small fraction 
of those involved in adult literacy train- 
ing ever achieve at the 8th grade level. 
Webb's computed benefits are, there- 
fore, substantially exaggerated and the 
costs involved per student brought to 
the 8th grade level of competency are 
grossly underestimated. What Webb 
has shown Is that effective adult liter* 
acy training programs would be enor* 
mously cost-effective. He implies, 
however, that current programs have 
this same cost-effectiveness. They do 
not. 

Program usage and gro\^th data. 
Other program evaluations have em* 
phasized usage and growth data in at- 
tempting to demonstrate program 
effectiveness. Henneberg (1986) pro- 
vides a good example of evaluations 
which attempt to equate program 
growth and effectiveness: **the ABLE 
program was a success from the begin- 
ning. We placed four instructional aides 
in the already existing adult learning 
center...We bought four microcompu- 
ters....The akles received training work* 
ing with adults.. ..A coordinator was 
hired....*' (p. 55). All that such data prove 
is that there was a program and that it 
spent a lot of money. No data were of- 
fered in this evaluation that had any 
bearing on the author's initial assertion 
concerning the program's success. Us* 
age and growth data alone do not docu- 
ment a program's effectiveness. 

Anecdotal, case study data. As Sork 
(1981) has noted, there is no shortage 
of positive case study evidence for 
adult literacy. Nickse and Englander 
(1985) quote one student: '1 get a Ihrill 
in reading to my children. I enjoy sittin' 
'em on my lap, 'cause this (illiteracy) is 
something that I pray they don't have 
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to go through" (p. 17). Also typical is 
this quotation from a tutor interviewed 
by Henneberg (1986); **As students 
gain mastery over reading and writi^ ig, 
I have seen them lose their passivity 
and feelings of powerlessness../' (p. 
55). 

Anecdotal, case study data like 
these support the contention that adult 
literacy training can have the life* 
changing Impact that is the ultimate 
goal of these programs. An earlier draft 
of this article led one reviewer to com- 
ment that 'subjective' evaluations 
have, in many cases, been developed 
as an alternative to the statistical eval- 
uations due to the issues that have 
been raised about the usefulness of 
currently available indicators.'* Rscher 
and Evanson (1979) echo this senti- 
ment by pointing out that "test scores 
don't tell the whole story" (p. 29), and 
their case studies fill a gap that is often 
left empty by purely objective, quanti- 
tative appnoacheu to evaluation. All too 
often* however, case studies seem to 
support the effectiveness of literacy 
training by presenting the successes of 
the few as representative of the accom- 
plishments of the many. In so doing, a 
distorted picture emerges in which the 
effectlvsness of literacy training is 
overstated and failures are hidden from 
view. Case study data are not inappro- 
priate in the evaluation of literacy train- 
ing. Such data serve best, however, 
when used to supplement, not replace, 
more objective data. 

Student and tutor SBlf^f)orts. It is a 
rare individual who can invest time, 
money, and effort in an enterprise, only 
to judge subsequently that enterprise 
to be 8 failure, a waste of time and ef- 
fort. Reduction of dissonance is a fun* 
damental factor in shaping (and 
distorting) perceptions. Including 
those of literacy students and tutors. 
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Self-report data from students and tu- 
tors must therefore be considered sus- 
pect, yet some claims for program 
effectiveness are based exclusively on 
such self-reports (e.g., Darkenwald 
and Valentine, 1985). 

Boggs, Buss, and Yarnell (1979) 
conducted a telephone survey of ABE 
program participants in Ohio. Over 
95% of those interviewed felt that, in 
general, their English usage, math 
skills, and reading skills had improved 
as a consequence of their participatton 
in the ABE programs. However, ques- 
tions concerning specific Improve- 
ments in students' Hfe styles revealed 
only very modest improvements and 
only two-thirds of those students who 
had hoped to obtain the GEO through 
their involvement in ABE classes were 
successful in achieving that goal. 

Gorman (1961) used both reading 
skills tests and tutor questionnaires in 
evaluating several adult literacy pro- 
grams In Great Britain. Although stu* 
dents' test score Improvements from 
pre to posttest were found to be correl- 
ated with tutor judgments of their stu- 
dents' progress, Gorman noted that 
the tutors' perceptions of student 
achievements were somewhat inflated: 
'To some degree, however, the ques- 
tionnaire data can be assumed to over- 
represent the learners' levels of 
attainment in literacy skills as com- 
pared to the test assessment" (p. 193). 

Dissonance reducing tendencies pre- 
dispose both students and tutors to ex- 
aggerate the perceived value and 
effectiveness of literacy training. That is 
not to say that self-reports are of no 
value in evaluations of literacy pro- 
grams. In fact, such data have their 
place, sines students' perceptions of 
their progress in the programs have an 
important motivational effect (Oiekhoff 
and Wigglnton, 1987). However, a pro- 
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Qram evaluation based entirely on self^ 
reports is likely to present a misleading, 
overly optimistic view of the success of 
the program being evaluated. 

Quality of life measures. It is generally 
agreed that the ultimate goal of adult 
literacy training is to improve people's 
lives. In keeping with this fact, many re- 
cent studies of adult literacy have in« 
eluded criterion measures that assess 
quality of life. Improved employment, in- 
creased community involvdment, home 
ownership, heightened parental Involve- 
ment in children's education, and in- 
creased use of books, magazines, and 
libraries are just a few of the criteria that 
have been studied. In some cases, 
claims for literacy program effective- 
ness are based almost entirety on im- 
provements in these quality of life 
measures (e.g., Boggs, et al., 1979; Fis- 
cher and Evanson, 1979). 

If the quality of the liv€)S of program 
participants improves subsequent to 
their involvement in literacy training, is 
it not safe to assume that heightened 
literacy must have been responsible? 
No, because literacy and quality of life 
are more independent than might be 
expected. Shipp et al. (1977) found 
that adults who successfully com- 
pleted ABE classes (i.e., obtained the 
GED) subsequently scored signifi- 
cantly higher on almost every indicator 
of positive life style change than did 
noncompleters. However, Shipp et al. 
found that a group of adults who were 
eligible for ABE classes, but who did 
not participate in these classes, 
showed a pattern of life style improve- 
ment almost identical to that of the 
ABE completers over the same period 
of time. Boggs et al. (1979) also found 
that objective indicators of reading and 
math improvement showed small neg- 
ative correlations to life style improve- 
ments among participants in Ohio ABE 



programs. These authors concluded 
''Prolonged attendance and maximum 
achievement may not be necessarily 
linked to positive benefits in other life 
areas'' (p. 133). 

While these results are unexpected, 
they do illustrate the fact that one can- 
not use life style changes alone in eval- 
uating the degree to which literacy 
training achieves its primary objective 
of enhancing reading skills. Life style 
improvements may occur with or with- 
out improvements in reading skill. 

Conclusions 

Adult literacy training programs have 
failed to produce the life-changing im- 
provements in reading ability that are 
often suggested by publibhed evalua- 
tions of these programs* It is true that a 
handful of adults do make substantial, 
meaningful improvements, but the av- 
erage participant gains only 1 or 2 
reading grade levels and is still func- 
tionally illiterate by almost any stand- 
ard when he or she leaves training. But 
published literacy program evaluations 
often ignore this fact* Instead of provid- 
ing needed constructive criticism, 
these evaluations too often read like 
funding proposals or public relations 
releases. 

The misimpression that '^everything 
is fine" in adult literacy stems not so 
much from research design flaws as 
from a consistent unwillingness on the 
part of researchers in the area to criti- 
cize efforts in service to a cause as im- 
portant as adult literacy. As a result, 
data which are most favorable to the 
programs are presented; those which 
are less positive are buried. Data are 
interpreted so as to put the programs 
in the best possible light; critical alter- 
native interpretations are not explored. 

Until the need for adult literacy train- 
ing was widely recognized, little effort 
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was expended in meeting that need. 
Until there is a greater recognition that 
what we are now doing Is not working» 
It is un\\kQ\y that we will identify and 
eliminate the barriers to more effective 
programs. 
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Recruitment and Miriam Balmuth 

retention in adult 
basic education: What 
does the research say? 



■ To identify practices that foster 
tfie progress of ABE students, a survey 
of tfte researcti and writir>gs of practi- 
tioners and scholars of ABE was car- 
ried out under the auspices of the New 
York State Education Department 
through its Adult Beginning Reader 
Project. The survey, which culminated 
in a detailed report (Balmuth. 1987). fo- 
cused on programs located in the 
United States, for English-speaking 
adults, aged 17 or older, who read be- 
low the Sth grade level. From the vari- 
ety of instructional and administrative 
aspects of ABE addressed in the origi- 
nal report, two key aspects ire here ex- 
amined: recruitment and retention. 



Recruitment 

On the question of what strategies 
seem to work best for recruiting ABE 
students, there is consensus that 
"among undereducated adults, per- 
sonal sources are more effective than 
non-personal (e.g.. media) sources" 
{Bock. 1980). Thus. Stauffer (1973) 
found that "a total of 40% of the stu- 
dents first heard about volunteer liter- 
acy lessons through a friend or 
relative" (p. 80). 

Irish (1980) reports the results of 
POR-FIN study in which paraprofes- 
sional recruiters, selected and trained 
10 buiW rapport, made home visits to 
an experimental group of 80 potential 
students. A control group of 85 re- 
ceived information about the ABE pro- 
gram -Jolely through fliers or by word of 
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mouth. Thirty of the 80 in the home-vis- 
ited experimental group enrolled while 
only 2 of the 85 in the control group en- 
rolled. (This particular study, inciden- 
tally, pointed up the fact that 
recruitment isn't all: thr> subsequent 
dropout rate was significantly high, ap- 
parently related to the instructional 
quality of the class atternJed .) 

Reporting another study. Project 
REACH, Irish describes a combination 
of door-to-door canvassing and per- 
sonalized TV spots by ABE program 
participants. This approach accounted 
for the great majority of enrollees in the 
program. Radio messages and news- 
paper advertisements were useful only 
occasionally, as reinforcements of in- 
formation. 

Among the most effective recruiters 
are those directly associated with the 
ABE program: successful students 
and. in some instances, teachers. Dar- 
ling (1983) recommends using stu- 
dents as part of recruitment teams, to 
tell of their own successful experi- 
ences. 

Greenleigh Associates (1969) evalu- 
ated 13 New Jersey ABE programs 
and found that although a variety of 
community and governmental agen- 
cies had promised to recruit, they did 
not. on the whole, fulfill their promises. 
Instead. *'Adults attending classes 
were the best recruiters and.. .word of 
mouth was the best recruitment tech- 
nique*' although those, too. fell short of 
the programs* goals. The Greenleigh 
evaluators recommend that a set of 
guidelines be developed to improve co- 
operative relations with the community. 

It appears that referrals from estab* 
lished institutions are effective when 
such sources are first thoughtfully so- 
licited and oriented to the ABE pro- 
gram and are then continually followed 
up. Simply relying on initial agree- 



ments to refer prospective students 
does not seem to work In her report on 
the Adult Education Dropout Project. 
Long (1981) describes an elaborate re- 
cruitment program for high school 
dropouts, ages 16-24, which used high 
school guidance and attendance per- 
sonnel as well as various programs 
and outside agencies: When a source 
was asked merely to send lists of 
names to be contacted, almost no lists 
were sent. Long's report outlines the 
special techniques used to set up on- 
going links— including in-service ses- 
sions for the ABE teachers on the 
topics of referral and dropout 

August and Havrilesky (1983) list 
specific techniques for networking with 
various agencies, a source they found 
valuable. Vorst and Lucey (1982). too. 
give a very detailed, practical listing of 
ways to develop and maintain links 
with resources on local through na- 
tional levels. 

Retenlion 

High rates of absenteeism and dropout 
plague ABE programs everywhere. On 
absenteeism, the New York State ABE 
study (1968) found "There is a direct 
relationship between regular system- 
atic attendance and reading achieve- 
ment'* (p. 70). August and Havrilesky 
(1983) point out, "Although programs 
with as little as 50 percent retention of- 
ten consider themselves effective, 
teachers are unable to carry through a 
sustained and logically sequenced in- 
structional plan when half the class is 
absent" (p 14). 

To deal with excessive absenteeism 
among ABE students, a number of 
strategies have been found helpful 
Thus. Darling (1983) reports that the 
JCARP (Jefferson County Adult Read- 
ing Project) built its entire, reportedly 
successful, program, around efforts to 
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reduce absenteeism through compre- 
hensive counseling techniques. 

Verner and Booth (1965) report re- 
search findings of significantly better 
attendarK:e from participation in plan- 
ning by community members. Over 
and above any specific features intro- 
duced by the planning, the implied 
sense of ownership may have helped 
bind students to the program. 

Another approach is extrinsic moti- 
vation. Gold (1984) reports that with 
students in certain penal institutions 
where such incentives as time credits 
against sentences were offered for at- 
tendance and achievement, ''incentive 
pay tends to stabilize students in the 
program, reducing both absenteeism 
and attrition and increasing interest** 
(p. 19). While the logistics of incarcefa- 
tion make it easier for such students to 
attend if their motivation is high than it 
is for free students with their many 
problems of daily living, the use of ex- 
trinsic motivation may be seen as an- 
other way to deal with the problem of 
ABE attendance. Yet other ways in- 
clude having the teacher follow up on 
absentees with phone calls or letters 
(Long. 1981) or having a **buddy sys- 
tem** as some JCARP teachers had, 
with buddies reporting to a group 
about a student*s absence (Darling, 
1981). 

At least as distressing as excessive 
absence is total withdrawal from an 
ABE program. One approach to reach- 
ing dropouts is active follow-up. 
Among the many recommending such 
follow-up are Heathington. Boser, and 
Salter (1964) who also note the prob- 
lem of inadequate staff to do the nec- 
essary follow-up of dropouts. 

Patterson and Pulling describe a fre- 
quently encountered pattern of high 
student dropout at certain intervals: 
right after the first week, "because stu- 



dents panic over the threatening pros- 
pect of failure;* and at 3 and 9 months 
"because their motivation has been re* 
duced once they are reassured they 
are not stupid or because they don*l 
feel they are making any progress.** 
Darling (1981) reports a big dropout 
time for JCARP students in January. 
As a preventive measure, individual 
student conferences are planned for 
that time. 

Gold. too. refers to plateaus of pro* 
gress. when ABE students are vulnera- 
ble 10 dropping out of the literacy 
program (1984). She recommends self* 
help support groups of ABE students 
to help deal with the frustration at such 
times. 

Others have also referred to the use* 
fulness of group feeling in ABE pro* 
grams, some going even further, 
stressing the value of deliberately pro- 
viding a pleasurable social environ- 
ment for ABE students. 

Thus. Darling recommends that 
reading class should be a **pleasant 
social experience** (1981), while Jones 
and Petry advocate the planning of so* 
cial activities (1980). Newman (1980). 
discussing ABE students in general, 
states: "Adult basic education stu- 
dents meeting together in classes of- 
ten find much enjoyment in the social 
times made available before, during, 
and after class** (p. 96). 

Anderson and Darkenwald (1979) 
found, for their whole sample of 9,173 
adult education student respondents, 
that the most powerful predictor of per- 
sistence in adult education programs 
was ''satisfaction with the learning ac- 
tivity in terms of the 'helpfulness' in 
meeting one's objectives** (p. 17). 
Finding fault with the program, how- 
ever was just a small part of what ac- 
counted for the dropout: "Only 11 
percent of the participants reported be- 
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ing dissatisfied.*' Like most research- 
ers on the subject, Anderson and 
Darkenwald conclude that withdrawal 
is less often a failure of the program it- 
self than a result of outside forces, al* 
though factors within the program may 
play a part. 

A more subtle and perh aps more re- 
vealing questioning by f lussell is re- 
ported in the Pdrtage Township study: 
only 30% of his subjects indicated fac- 
tors outside of the classroom when 
asked why they thought others 
dropped out. (When asked why they 
themselves dropped out, the over- 
whelming majority of dropouts give 
reasons that relate to out of the class 
problems.) The Portage Township 
study led to a conclusion that is conso- 
nant with Russeirs findings: **lnstead 
of fixating on the turnover rate (of low 
education level students) one should 
try to establish the 'optimum learning 
conditions* for adull learning in one's 
center. The measure of one's success 
should be such conditions and not the 
capricious variables which control the 
lives of many of our most under edu- 
cated clientele" (Unmet Needs, 1981, 
P 37). 

The foregoing findings were based 
on the experiences of past ABE pro- 
grams. With the current expansion of 
interest and of resources for such pro- 
grams, it is hoped that more research 
will be undertaken to add to our under- 
standing of how to engender success- 
ful recruitment and retention among 
ABE learners. 
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OVERVIEW 



Intergenerational and family literacy are in one sense the "new kids on the block." 
The Family English Literacy Program, Office of Minority Education and Bilingual 
Languages Affairs, the Federal Libraries Service and Construction Act, and some Section 
310 grants of the Adult Education Act have each funded intergenerational and family 
literacy programs. Support for Even Start began in 1990. This list of new efforts demon- 
strates the variety of fimding and contracting agencies involved. Contractors who of- 
ten have provided parallel services are beginning to combine their efforts. The rationale 
behind these programs is that literacy can best be promoted within families and that 
the cycle of underliterate parents raising the next generation of underliterate children 
may be interrupted if both parents and children become involved together in new liter- 
acy activities for both generations. 

Adult learners often express concerns about their children. Underiiterate parents typi- 
cally feel uncomfortable communicating with their children's teachers and administra- 
tors. Thie schoolhouse looms as the institution where the insufficiently literate themselves 
failed in earlier years and where they were never at home. Some intergenerational 
and family programs take place outside the school setting, others are held right inside 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Ruth Nickse's paper is a review of rationales, target populations, program designs 
and administrations, and the research base. She categorizes the different types of pro- 
grams and makes recommendations for future programs. As a pioneer of the inter- 
generational literacy effort, Nickse, the director of Collaborations for Literacy in Boston, 
makes her contribution with the special insights of one who has "been there." 

While we frequently focus on students as individuals, we must also be aware of the 
social contexts of students, parents, teachers, and schools. Elsa Auerbach's paper is 
a critical analysis of the fanndly literacy programs aimed solely at bringing the school 
into the home. She reviews research that disputes many commonly held assumptions 
about the literacy-poor environment of children from homes considered to be disad- 
vantaged. She encourages family literacy work to include parents studying reading and 
writing independently, using literacy to address family and community problems, par- 
ents addressing child-rearing concerns through famUy literacy class, supporting the 
development of the home language and culture, and interacting with the school system. 
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Section I Background and Overview 



Introduction -- Inlergenerational and family literacy programs are specially designed efforts to improve the 
literacy of educationally disadvantaged parents and children* They are based on the recognition that children are 
more likely to read and write when their parents read and write. It is hoped and research seems to support 
the hope that literacy development might be increased with **at risk** populations when family and extended 
family members are involved together. There are many variations in program design, but all of the programs view 
educationally disadvantaged parents and children as a learning unit (Nickse, 1985) that can benefit from shared 
literacy experiences. 

This approach appeals to theorists, program designers, administrators, and policy makers, but the 
outcome is largely speculative: there is little evidence at this early date (Sticht, 1988), but plenty of reason to 
persist (Sticht and McDonald^ 1989). 

Background of programs -- The early development of» and surge in programs has been a grass roots movement, 
formalized at the federal level within the last five years through several legislative initiatives, including Even Start 
legislation. Even Start funded 76 programs in 44 states in the fall of 1989, with demonstration grants to local 
education agencies in Chapter 1 elementary school attendance areas and to state departments of education in 
migrant areas. Even Start also includes funds for a national evaluation of the projects. 

Pioneering projects have been developed in Massachusetts (Nickse & Englander, 1985) and in 
Pennsylvania (Askov> et al, 1986). The State Legislature in Kentucky sponsored a comprehensive program 
(PACE) that began in 1986. 

Private organizations also have become involved in intergenerational and family literacy programs, 
including the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project, which has funded seven projects in North Carolina and in 
Louisville^ Kentucky. The American Bar Association and the American Association of Retired reople have 
indicated interest in developing projects^ The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy also is supporting 
family literacy^ by providing financial support, documenting successful programs and publicizing the efforts of 
volunteers and professionals. 

The movement toward intergenerational and family literacy programs is small but growing, with a 
collection of first generation programs in several parallel^ but rarely convergent, sectors. This paper discusses 
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programs in four sectors: adult basic education; bilingual education; early childhood and elementary school 
education; and city and county library programs. 

Expectations - Intergenerational and family literacy programs are appealing to those of us who are readers. We 
remember the joy we felt when our parents read to us and when we read to our children, and many of us believe 
that teaching literacy by reading to children is easy, that anyone can do it. However, not all who wish to be 
involved have the skills or temperament to be effective, and all need supervision by professionals in adult basic 
education and reading (Nickse and Paratore, 1988). 

Administrators also have high expectations. Some think a combined program for children and adults is 
less expensive than separate programs and produces greater results, including: a break in the cycle of 
intergenerational and low literacy; improved parenting, education, training and employment opportunity for 
parent; and improved achievement in school for their children, resulting in a lower dropout rate and a literate 
work force. 

Target Populations - Intergenerational literacy programs are designed to serve "at- risk"* adults who are 
educationally disadvantaged, their families, newly literate adults, adult literacy students, teenage parents and 
welfare families, and mothers in prisons. Parents of children in Head Start, Chapter 20 and Chapter 1 programs 
are also targeted for services. 

Adult participants in intergenerational programs may vary. Some programs pair volunteers outside the 
family (e.g., senior citizens and /or literacy tutors) with children. Others recruit members of the immediate or 
extended family. Some target only mothers, reflecting research that highlights the mother's special importance 
in the development of literacy (Kirsch, 1986; Sticht, 1989). However, such a practice may produce disappointing 
results (Walker 8l Crocker, 1988). 

Adult participants range in age from teenagers to grandmothers, and the children involved from birth 
to middle school age. Recruitment is sometimes aimed at specific combinations, such as low-literate Chapter 1 
parents and their children, (Nickse and Paratore, 1988) or mothers without high school diplomas and their 3- 
or 4-year-old children (PACE, 1988). Design and Administration Family literacy programs can be best 
characterized as diverse in design and administration. They are located in diverse settings - in adult basic 
education and literacy programs, in early childhood centers and elementary schools, in prisons, libraries and 
community centers, and, in a new kind of facility specially designed as a family learning center (Nicks;:, 1989). 
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Some programs involve several agencies in partnerships, som^ receive both public and private money. Funding 
often is minimal and short-term, which jeopardizes their chances for success. 

These programs vary in design, but most share a philosophy - strongly supported by research - that 
literacy improvement is best accomplished through a shared social process. This theoretical concept is reflected 
in techniques that stress interaction; for example, paired reading, read-alongs and story hours, peer group 
discussions of reading with practice, and a variety of other socially oriented techniques. Within this framework, 
program activities range on a continuum from a simple focus on pleasure reading to complex academic objectives. 
Other academic or functional skills are also taught, along with a variety of individual and family related 
educational goals -improved writing, better nutrition, parenting skills and child development understanding, 
computer skills, better attitudes and values toward reading, schools and education, increased self-esteem, and 
added responsibilities. In addition, good programs provide counseling and group discussion when there is a clash 
between long-held family and community values and the psychological and behavioral changes that accompany 
improved literacy. 

Section II Research Base and Motivation. 

Educational changes are often slow to be adopted; yet the idea of intergenerational and family programs seems 
to have gained rapid acceptance due to a combination of national concerns, These include: the state of adult 
literacy; perceived failures in the education of our children; the health and stability of families; the strength and 
cohesion of communities; and the economic health of the nation. In the past, we have addressed each concern 
separately, but there is evidence that interventions aimed at discrete age groups produce little or no sustained 
growth in cognitive development (Sticht and McDonald, 1989). 

On the local level, there is now a small movement toward cooperation and collaboration in delivery of 
services to families, but such a trend is not in evidence at the stale or federal levels. Intergenerational and family 
literacy programs can provide a vehicle for more coordinated policy and practices in the service of educationally 
and economically disadvantaged citizens. However, comprehensive programs are not necessarily quicker or less 
expensive; perhaps they will be more effective . There are too few research-based programs to provide much 
evidence to support the benefits of family literacy programs, but research is beginning to show modest and 
positive effects. These findings are based on relatively unsophisticated evaluations from a limited number of 
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programs, but the programs spring from a substantial base of research in the diverse fields of reading, cognitive 
science, and child development. 

Research on Adult Literacy Education -- The need to improve adult literacy is well documented, in research and 
in the popular press. Unfortunately, years of neglect and fragmented responsibility at the federal level have left 
adult basic education struggling for resources and for professional status. Now, when the need for both service 
and research is greatest, the national "system" for adult literacy edusalm is still a cottage industry, with no strong 
research base. 

In the absence of substantive empirical evidence about the learning patterns of adults, there are 

persistent efforts, often by experts in the children's reading field, to extrapolate from the known (research on 

children's literacy) to the unknown (adult literacy). Sticht (1989) states: 

History ... reveals a 'crisis mentality' toward the literacy education of adults that has hindered the 
development of a cadre of professionals trained in adult literacy education and a body of research-based 
knowledge about the development of literacy in adulthood. Too often understandings of literacy 
education derived from experience with children in elementary schools are applied the literacy education 
of adults, with disastrous effects. These include misidentification of adult literacy skills and the 
development of programs inappropriate for adults' life context. Research, policy and practice, now 
decidedly different and separate, should bring together adults' and children's literacy development, and 
seek some unified theory of cognitive growth for both adults and children. (Sticht, 1989). 

While we may not know yet how best to teach adults to read, there is evidence that intergenerational 

and family programs retain adult students longer (Nickse, 1988; Hcathington, et. al., 1984). This finding is 

encoura^ng, for adult new readers need extensive instruction and practice if skill levels are to be increased to 

an effective literacy level: some say 12th grade. For low-literate adults, this may take six to eight years or more 

of intense, professionally supervised instruction. 

Research on Emergent Literacy -- Research establishes the importance of the social context - and, the literacy 
of parents -■ in the development of children's literacy, from the first years of life. Parents are children's first 
teachers. Research shows that parents can create a literacy-rich environment supplied with books and everyday 
materials; they share reading and writing activities; as reading models, they demonstrate the function of literacy 
in their own lives; and they demonstrate positive attitudes toward education (Nickse et al, 1988). There is 
compelling evidence that - for better and worse -- the educational level of the parent, particularly (he mother, 
is related to the school achievement of the child (Sticht, 1988), and that family characteristics "contribute more 
directly to early reading achievement and account for considerably more variance than socioeconomic status " 
(Mason and Allen, 1987). 
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In middle class homes, such family characteristics may include structured interactions with questioning, 
comments about the children's experience, and labeling. Preschoolers enjoy bedtime stories, read cereal boxes, 
stop signs, ads, sing alphabet songs, and experience a variety of opportunities to use language in interaction with 
adults. In working class black and white homes, parent-child literacy events may be less frequent, or absent, and 
other forms of verbal behavior may prevail. These forms may be different from "school literacy" that children arc 
expected to know when they begin formal education (Heath, 1983). 

Early intervention with an emphasis on pre-school family literacy projects - is the guiding theme of 
the research concerning emergent literacy. Unfortunately, few such projects are in operation. (Dickinson, 1988; 
Sticht and McDonald, 1989). 

Rg?gar<?h from gpgnitivg gqgn^g A multidisciplinary and relatively new area of study, cognitive science holds 
the greatest potential value for intergenerational and family literacy programs (Sticht and McDonald, 1989) and 
is the least well known. Cognitive science aids understanding of the interaction of knowledge and context in 
learning and in the transfer of learning to other settings. It posits that knowledge and information-processing 
skills are socially developed and distributed, both in and out of school, and that cognitive ability is shaped 
significantly by the culture and society into which the child is born and reared. Social groups direct the cognitive 
development of members through values placed on the learning of skills, and provide the motivation for the kinds 
of learning valued by them. The success and value of school-based, formal education is, then, a product of the 
belief system of the group. While the impoitance of the individual's intellectual inheritance is not overlooked, 
individual achievement can be inhibited or enhanced by these social factors. 

The group itself can embrace new values and pass them on to their children. However, people change 
slowly. Program planners and evaluators must respect both families and traditions. Within this framework, 
Sticht and McDonald (1989) present three themes that contribute to an understanding of the limited successes 
in previom educational interventions and the promise of future programs. They say that such programs must 
consider the cross - generational consequences of programs, must recognize and incorporate the social nature 
of cognitive development, and must consider the contexts in which programs are implemented and evaluated. 
Research on the Role of the Parent - Research points to the potential value of parent involvement in the 
education of their children and to the difficulty of engineering successful involvement (Dickinson, 1988). Pitfalls 
include these: changing the ways in which parents think and act about child development; supporting parents in 



maintaining new behavior patterns and helping them adjust their strategies as their children grow; breaking down 
structural tensions around the roles of teacher and mother; and overcoming conflicts about power relationships 
between parents and educators. 

Effective family literacy programs can teach specific behaviors while providing the rationale for them. 
However, it appears that long term interventions may be necessary to make new behaviors and attitudes stick. 
Strategies that incorporate a wide range of activities for adults and children seem to have the most significant 
effects on children's progress. 

Dickinson and others (Weiss and Jacobs, 1988) warn of the difficulty in evaluating the results of 
programs, including the problem of identifying relationships between program -induced maternal behaviors and 
child outcomes, and the difficulty of establishing causal relationships. 

Research from Family Systems Theory Walker and Crocker (1988) contribute two important notions to adult 
and intergenerational literacy. First, family members are driven to maintain the stability of the family unit, which 
helps to explain why family literacy behaviors are difficult to change. Second, the theory of recursive causality 
explains that children shape family life and infiuence parental behaviors at least as much as the family infiuences 
children. 

One implication of the study of family dynamics is clear: The more family members involved in literacy 
programs, the better. Programs that only serve a subset of the family e.g., children and mothers -■ are less 
likely to succeed than programs that broaden their contact. Administrators must be aware of the degree to which 
program goals are consistent with the values of others in the "family" (which can include neighborhoods, 
communities and religious groups), so that the progress of individual family members won't be undermined by 
others. Influential family members can discourage or even forbid attendance. The chances for a program's success 
are even broadened through such events as pot-luck dinners, family parties and outings. 

A separate, but related issue is that of cultural differences. Since many intergenerational and family 

programs serve minorities, insights into the cultures being served are critical to program success. Slaughter, 

(1988) writing about programs for black families, could easily have been addressing all minorities: 

Too often we have not asked ourselves what we know, historically and culturally, about the families we 
intend to serve and what we need to know in order to design programs effectively for them. At best, we 
have relied on a few informants in the immediate community rather than conducting systematic 
studies about the group. 



MOTIVATIONS FOR FAMILY LITERACY PROGRAMS 
Common Assumption^ - There is something appealing and logical about the idea of adults and children 
reading together. But common sense can be overruled by mitigatmg factors. 

Firsts adults with low literacy development may also lack the skills and habits to read to children, to 
model reading behavior^ to visit libraries. Second^ literacy is often an economic problem as well as an educational 
challenge. In the pantheon of priorities^ concerns about adequate housings nutrition and income compete with 
literacy learning. No matter how carefully crafted, the success of intergenerational and family literacy programs 
is offset by persistent poverty (Rodriguez, 1988). 

Political App eal - Concern about ''the family" has broadened the political appeal of intergenerational 
and family programs. However, Grubb and Lazerson (1982) note the central policy dilemma: how can the state 
assume some responsibilities for children, when childrearing is still considered a private responsibility? The 
question underlines a critical issue in the design of dual literacy programs. How can professionals enhance the 
well-being of families and children without diluting parental control and contributing to feelings of powerlessness? 
Further, how can program designers of intergenerational and family literacy programs respect cultural differences 
while changing them through improved literacy? Weiss (1988) writes that the political climate is changing from 
wariness and reluctance about getting involved with so-called **family business** to support for preventative 
interaction. Carefully designed programs can break the cycle of intergenerational illiteracy and help to reduce 
family stress. 

Section III: T^pes of Programs 

In describing programs in the four sectors - Adult Basic Education, library programs, family English 
literacy and preschool and elementary - their great variety is apparent - as are their similarities. 

Similarities include concern for literacy development, and more broadly, for human development. 
Dimensions on which they vary include: program goals narrow or broad; settings; nature of the intervention - 
- direct or indirect; targeted beneficiaries and eligibility; funding, sponsorship and administrative responsibility; 
degree of collaboration with other agencies; program content and activities; nature of instruction used; and the 
use of evaluation and types of methods employed. 

Diversity is healthy, but there is a need for a systematic way to collect and disseminate information about 
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programs and a means to provide technical assistance by professionals across a variety of fields. Information from 
early childhood development, adult development, cognitive science, family systems iheory, and bicultural 
awareness would help ensure quality programs. 

This convergence ot discipline fields is an opportunity for multidiscipUnary efforts collaborations which 
are rare in the history of social service interventions - but now seem essential both for better quality (and 
perhaps when reorganized, less expensive) services. 

A. Adult Basic Education Programs These programs are primarily funded through the Special Projects 
section of the Federal Adult Education Act, administered by competitive grants through the states. Generally, 
parents are offered instruction in basic skills and patenting. A program may enroll parents during the day, or 
in the evening if they are employed. Children may also receive mstruction, sometimes by an early childhood 
specialist; they also may spend time with their parents and program staff to enhance communication and 
interaction. The parents need basic skills instruction, may be receiving public assistance, or may be parents of 
Head Start or Chapter I children. Some are refugees; and all of them have pie-school or young schooNaged 
chilf'/en. 

Cooperation between adult educators and early childhood educators if. considered important for effective 
service. Programs may involved collaboration with other agencies, e.g., public schools, libraries, universities. 
Features may include: basic skills instruction in Adult Basic Education (ABE) or English as a Second Language 
(ESL) for parents; tutor /child/parent activities; special family events, such as storytelling, read-alongs, book 
lalks; computer programs; tutoring for parents; distribution of family literacy materials; parenting instruction; 
parent/child field trips; book giveaways; v/riting projects; minicourses for parents in a variety of topics; GED 
instruction; parent training in school-related and home reading; and parent training in coping with school -related 
problems of children. 

Program data are sparse, but there are indications that programs can modify the literacy skills of parents 
and change attitudes and school performance of their children. Askov, et al. (1986) reported that Chapter I 
children and their parents benefitted from using a computer reading program. In another study, Chapter 1 parents 
improved scores on a standardized reading test after working with tutors* About 75 percent of parents remained 
in the program, a high rate that was attributed program's emphasis on parent/children literacy events at home 
(Nickse, et al, 1988). The children showed no significant gains in reading but anecdotal evidence from parents 
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suggests that they benefitted indirectly (Nickse & Paratore, 1988). 

In its first 10 months, a storefront family learning center attracted more than 80 adults for daily 
ABE/ESL instruction and weekend family literacy events sponsored by the Boston Public Library (Nickse, 1989). 
In an earlier study using Reading Rainbow books and audiotapes and specially designed activities based on the 
books, adults were found to enjoy reading books to children with themes that appealed to both adult and child. 
Neither fantasy books, nonsense books nor viewing Reading Rainbow television shows had much appeal (Nickse 
and Englander, 1985; Nickse, 1989). 

The PACE program m Kentucky reported that more than 75 percent of parents and children completed 
at least one program cycle during the first year of the program. Communication between parents and schools 
improved; and more than 50 percent of adults received their GEDs. 

Handel and Goldsmith (1988) reported that participation m the Parents' Readers Program resulted in 
more home use of books and increased use of the library. Parents who were attending college improved ihcir 
own reading score on a criterion based test. Results from the Kenan Trust Family Literacy programs (Darling, 
1989) suggest a variety of positive outcomes for both parents and children involved in this intensive intervention. 
Community based programs report enthusiasm for materials developed especially to aid new families with 
developing literacy (PLAN, 1989). 

Despite their successes, intergenerational and family literacy programs face a variety of challenges, 
including these: the need for long-term funding, which bul ds trust with families and program and staff continuity; 
collaboration with other agencies, especially the public schools, and better sharing of information across 
programs; recruitment and retention of parents, who oft(3n think they don't need parenting skills; development 
of counseling services for parents and dual instructional programs for adults and children; recruitment of staff 
with both early childhood and adult basic education background; staff development in family literacy techniques; 
provision for materials and sites; and improved evaluation techniques. 

Family literacy programs are in their infancy. Isolated from each other, with no system for technical 
assistance, each new program must find its own way. The resulting variations in service are important to appeal 
to a broad group of adults and children; the challenge is to improve program effectiveness while preserving the 
variety. 

B. Library Intergenerational/Familv Literacy Programs -Libraries have traditionally nurtured and 
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fostered reading and have maintained book collections. Effective libraries have often collaborated with public 
schools, have employed children's librarians who conduct story hours and construct children's areas. 
Unfortunately, libraries have been frequented most often by readers, and have not attracted low-literate parents 
and their children, nor have staff been trained to work with them. These libraries are in danger of losing touch 
with their communities. The federal government has provided funds for adult and family literacy programs, and 
several states - notably California, Massachusetts and New York have developed strong, innovative programs. 
Libraries are mvolved in providing sites and literacy classes for adults (including reading and writing programs); 
training for volunteer literacy tutors; family and children's hours; special book collections for new adult readers; 
collections of books on parenting; and a wide range of other features, including computers, audiovisual 
equipment, read-alouds, read-in sleepovers, and programs by authors and storytellers. 

Seldom are the effects of these activities evaluated rigorously. In some cases, little more than attendance 
is noted and anecdotal evidence is collected. Libraries have had neither the training nor the staff for complicated 
evaluation. However, a new assessment tool has been developed in California, and New York reports descriptive 
results for 17 federally funded projects, including: increased service and memberships to populations of low, or 
aliterate families; enriched children's book collections; new library patrons among poor and minorities; increased 
book circulation; increased awareness among library staff of families with low literacy ; and first attempts by some 
libraries to offer special programming. 

While it appears that little harm can be done by these programs and that, at the least, they promote 
reading enjoyment, there are questions about their effectiveness. Lacey (1988) notes that reading to children can 
dampen their enthusiasm if poorly done. Further, some programs promote unrealistic expectations with such 
programs as read-aloud contracts that ask parents to pledge to read to children a minimum of three times or 
30 minutes a week. Many of these programs also suffer from brevity of service. 

Libraries face challenges in operating programs of this type: they need new kinds of collaborations, for 
example, with adult learning centers, ABE programs, public schools, community agencies, universities and 
colleges; they need new models for staffmg and training; recruitment of new library users takes greater effort and 
new approaches; and libraries must reorganize their physical space for adult/child programming. (Nickse and 
Paratore, 1988; Quezada, 1989). 

While the entire community can benefit from opportunities to improve literacy, care must be taken so 
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that outreach efforts recruit those new readers for whom the library is a new experience and resource - those 
who are in most need. It will take time and a new commitment to build this new constituency, to reshape the 
image of the library as an egalitarian community resource that serves many populations. 

C. Family English Literacy Programs — An early sponsor of intergenerational projects are those 
supported by the Family English Literacy Programs, begun in fiscal year 1985 under the aegis of the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) of the U.S. Department of Education. The act 
provides grants to local educational agencies, institutions of higher education, and private non^-profit 
organizations. The primary purpose of OBEMLA is to serve children: The Family English Literacy program is 
focused, however, on non-native adult speakers* The purpose of the awards is to establish, operate and improve 
family English literacy programs, and to promote English literacy by helping parents help their children. 
Presently, there are 35 programs in 15 states and 3 territories, serving about 7,000 persons, with 23 language 
groups represented. It is not clear whether adults and children receive services at the same time individually, or 
together at any time. The projects are targeted at parents and their children who are currently receiving services 
through Title VII; they are primarily in grades K-12. 

Project activities include: adult literacy, including ABE and ESL instruction; parenting; acculturation; 
computer literacy; instructional TV; informal training sessions; collaborations with other agencies, e.g., libraries; 
survival skills; competency based instruction; community outreach; writing projects; counseling and referral; 
curriculum development; vocational training; pre*school and parent child activities; home tutoring; and 
ethnographic studies. These programs are in their early stages* No formal evaluations have been completed. 

These programs experience some problems that are similar to those confronted by ABE programs: 
difficulty in recruitment, danger of premature dropouts; and mobility of families. In addition, programs for non* 
English speakmg adults and their children offer special challenges* Mahoney notes that many participants have 
limited formal schooling and also need to learn skills as parents. Sensitivity to cultural differences and to family 
dynamics is important. Small-scale programs are preferable. Materials must be developed specifically for this 
group* Partnerships must be forged between schools and community agencies, and information must be shared 
between programs. In some cases where such cooperation has been built up over several years, this is a natural 
alliance. Without such linkages, however, family oriented programs become fragmented and lose some of their 
potential power. 
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D. Pre-Schooi and ElemetUary School Programs - Only eight programs match Dickinson*s (1988) 
definition of an intergenerational program: one that serves preschool or elementary school children and "older 
tutor** at the same time. The eight programs vary by goals, sponsorship, administration, and target population. 

Activities include: Home visits to improve parenting; coaching in home literacy activities; child care when 
parents are in class; parent cluster and dinner meetings; workshops; distribution of readir ^ ^naterials; library 
memberships and summer reading programs in conjunction with libraries; parent education, including ABE, 
ESL, GED, and community college classes for parents; child development classes; field trips; toy making and 
lending; father/father figures programs (e.g., carpentry); computer instruction; information that explains how 
schools work; coaching in playing with children; book and game clubs; and music and art activities. 

Fimding sources include federal^ city and state, public and private, local school districts, private 
foundations, and United Way agencies. The target populations are mostly lu ban families, AFDC recipients, and 
low-mcome, mostly urban families; and a variety of ethnic and language groups. The ages of children served 
ranges from birth to junior high school children. Some are targeted at particular age groups. Program length 
varies from daily to weekly meetings; some require a specific number of hours of participation. Program size 
varies; one reports serving 4,000 between the years IQSl-^lPS?; another served several hundred over a five year 
period. 

As with other programs, formal evaluation data are scarce. However, results are summarized here for 
three programs: The Family English Literacy program^ in an earlier format, noted significant changes for all 
aspects of parent knowledge and for degree of parental involvement (except for attendance at PTA meetings). 
Some slight differences were found in children in math, and in behavior (Reyes-*Gavilan, et al., 1987). The Family 
Learning Center in Boston reports modest success in improving adult reading achievement, retention, and in 
parents' literacy-related behaviors. Children's gains ui reading were not significant, although parents reported 
some positive changes in their attitudes (Nickse, et al., 1988; Nickse and Paratore, 1988; Nickse, 1989). PACE 
notes preliminary results from an assessment of the first year of the program revealed that more than 75 percent 
of the parents and children completed at least one cycle of the program, and more than 50 percent of the adults 
received a GED (compared to 15 percent of a comparable group of non-PACE parents selected through random 
sampling). 

Dickinson reports that he found few programs that emphasize facilitation of literacy acquisition; those 
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that do have such a focus are most often geared to low-income groups and minorities for whom English is a 
second language. Programs are especially scarce at the preschool level, although facilitation of literacy/language 
skills associated with emergent literacy is one of many topics in family-oriented programs; and programs with 
literacy focus often are narrow, with little emphasis on writing. Further, only exceptional programs link across 
mstitutions; many operate with little awareness of other programs and with minimal awareness of literacy 
research or the range of materials and programs aheady developed. 

Dickinson's report didn't include the Parent Educational Opportunities Program, sponsored by the New 
York City Adult Literacy Initiative. It provides mini courses to parents of children involved in the city's early 
childhood program, Giant Steps. The parent program rves several hundred parents (Carothers, 1989). 

Section IV: A IVpology for Classiricatlon of Intergenerational and Family Literacy Programs 

The theme of ""intergenerationar and "famil/* literacy is a hot topic, but there is little agreement about 
the meaning of these two words. For some program designers, the term '*mtergenerationai** limits participation 
to parents and children from the same family; for others it means someone older with someone younger. "Family * 
can mean parents and a child (or children), include caretakers, extended family members, and friends, or 
specifically target only mothers. 

Less obvious than these distinctions is another: whether or not the adult and the child are present 
together for literacy development any or all of the time. The distinction is important: at this early stage, we do 
not know which interventions are more effective with particular populations or for particular outcomes, but the 
choice is crucial to program structure. The key question is this: What is the role of parents in intergenerational 
and family literacy programs? Are parents to be trained as surrogate teachers working on schoo!- based literacy 
tasks, or are they to learn the social significance of literacy and then become transmitters of literacy to their 
children? 

When discussing or evaluating programs, we need to know which philosophy guides the development 
of the intervention used. Some developers believe that highly structured models which train parents by very direct 
instruction as teachers of their children are the most valuable in changing skills, attitudes and behaviors. Others 
believe that the direct mode is ^'invasive** in its approach to changing the behavior of parents. 

The question of focus is related to another problem faced by intergenerational and family programs: the 
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lack of a conceptual base. While intergenerational programs seem to be on the increase, conceptual and 
theoretical work lags behind . This section offers a conceptual model to organize programs by general types, and 
speculates on the advantages and disadvantages of each. While rather simple, the matrix provides an 
organizational framework to classify and examine program types broadly across two critical dimensions: type of 
intervention - direct or indirect; and type of participant - adults or children. 

Table I Four Classifications for Intergenerational and Family Literacy Programs 



Type 1. Direct Adults-Diryct Children Educationally disadvantaged adults and their children are both 
required to participate directly. Parents attend literacy instruction and may also participate in parent training, 
vocational training, etc. Parents are taught to interact with their own children, to play and read to and with them, 
and do so with supervision and modeling. Children receive pre-school or other direct instruction. Participation 
is supervised by professional adult basic education and early childhood teachers; there are established cycles for 
participation and it is intense. Validated curriculum might be used. Example: PACE (Kentucky). Kenan Family 
1 rust Literacy Project. 

This is the most intensive program, particularly if it includes daily instruction. Interactions between 
parents and children can be observed by professionals and immediate feedback provided. This is a good model 
for non-working parents with preschool-aged children. The family dynamic is highlighted. 

However, there are possible disadvantages: the site must be appropriately furnished for both adult and 
child learners; dual programming and staffing are needed; the model is problematic for working adults or for 
adults who are housebound for any reason; and the programs are most effective for parcnt(s) with one child. 
Child care must be arranged to keep additional children from becoming distractions. 

Ty pe 2. Indirect Adults-Indirect Children - Both adults and children are invited to participate. Literacy 
development is limited to the support of reading for enjoyment. There is little or no direct literacy instruction 
for adults or children. Special literacy events include read-alongs, lap-sits and story telling. Example: Library 
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programs. 

These programs offer several advantages: they may require short time commitments for parents and 
children; since their objective is enjoyment, they may improve attitudes toward literacy; if both parents are 
involved some or all of the time, family dynamics are powerful; and the programs do not require full 
programming, permanent renovation of a site or permanent professional ABE or ECE staff. 

However, Type 2 prc^iams do not directly teach reading skills to adult or child and may not have 
professionals in either early childhood or adult basic education involved at all. 

Tvne 3. Direct Adults-Indirect Children -- Adults are the main target for service; children participate 
intermittently, if at all. Literacy instruction is direrted at parents, who may also participate in a number ot other 
activities, including parenting instruction. Literacy instruction is structured, whether didactic or participatory. 
Example: Family English Literacy Programs; Parent Readers Program. 

These programs offer the following advantages: adults are not distracted by the presence of children; 
parents can practice with each other; parents take materials home to their children; and there may not be much 
need for early childhood specialist on the staff. 

However, these programs offer no direct observation of adult/child interaction to determine if the 
instruction is affecting home behaviors. 

Type 4. Indirect Adults-Direct Children -■ Children are the main targets for service. The adult 
component involves help for adults to help their children. Some may teach literacy or other skills to parents, but 
it is the child's literacy development that is primary. Example: Fre-school and elementary programs: New York 
City Parent Education Opportunity Program 

Type 4 program^ can be housed in school buildings, where children are captive audiences and the programs 
can be integrated into regular school work; However, the children may not take their work home to their 
parents, and the literacy of parents may not be directly addressed. 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

1. Which of the four program types are effective for specific groups of adults and children? 

2. What program components contribute to the effectiveness of each type? Are there common 
components and some that are contextually specific? 
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3. What problems face administrators and staff in conducting each type of program and what kinds of 
technical assistance is needed? 

4. What outcome measures are appropriate for adults and for children for each program type? What 
kinds of assessments are feasible, given the primitive nature of most programs? 

5. How can collaborations be established and maintained between ser/ice providers - ABE, ECE, 
libraries, public schools, associations, workplace sites? 

6. Are family literacy programs cost<effective ? By what measures? 

The answers to these questions frame the agenda for key policy decisions in the design and funding of 
family literacy improvement programs for the year 2000* 



Section V - RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Establish a national clearinghouse to assist in program development across discipline lines (ABE, 
ECE,libraries, bilingual associations). At a minimum, the clearinghouse should identify and catalog 
intergenerational and family literacy programs and establish a data base; create 9 dissemination network to 
provide information for technical assistance; oiganize regional workshops and summer institutes for staff training; 
and provide continuing support through a monthly newsletter or a computer hookup. 

One encouraging response to this need is the establishment of the National Center for Family Literacy. 
The center, funded by the Kenan Family Trust, is undertaking training programs and technical assistance to 
family literacy initiatives across the country. 

2. Provide professional assistance to organizations outside of education that are interested in assisting 
in the improvement of literacy. These include the American Association of Retired People (AARP), the 
American Bar Association, and the United Way (Brown, 1989). 

3^ Establish an interagency link at the federal level, an advisory group composed of program personnel 
from Adult Basic Education, the Even Start program, libraries and the Family English Literacy programs. Enlist 
the cooperation of programs that strengthen families and that already offer educational activities to aid in child 
literacy development. 

4. Consider a technical amendment to the Even Start Bill. First, require ABE participation in the 
program planning and implementation, to assure that the spirit of the legislation is followed in fact. Second, 
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mandate a five percent set-aside for third-party evaluation of Even Start. 

5. Mandate professional collaborations for planning and administering services. Many programs suffer 
from too little knowledge because they are initiated in one sector (ABE, ECE, bilingual education, libraries). 

6. Develop new evaluation techniques that take into account the complexity of intergenerational and 
family literacy and the cultural appropriateness of research methods. 

7. Develop a system to define **family literacy^ programs. Use a typology, such as that suggested in this 
report, to clarify program structure and thus the range of possible measurable outcomes. 

8. Reconsider the current research approach to adult, child and family literacy, focusing particular 
attention on convergences and divergences between them. 

9. Develop models for service delivery to at-risk families that combinu education, (elementary, preschool 
and early childhood, adult basic education and bilingual and minority programs) with appropriate health care 
initiatives, libraries, family support programs and job training initiatives. 

There are models that try to do this on a small scale . For example, Maryland has formed a partnership 
between the Department of Human Resources and several foundations to create an independent entity, Friends 
of the Family, to administer 11 Family Support Centers, providing a core set of services for children and adults, 
in literacy and basic education, health, parenting, peer support activities, job preparation and skill development 
to prepare for employment (Weiss, 1988). Multidisciplinary and cocrdinated projects such as these arc pioneers 
in creative cross discipline planning and administration to assist families to help themselves and each other. 
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Toward a Social-Contextual 
Approach to Family Literacy 



ELSA ROBERTS AUERBACH 
University of Massachusetts , Boston 

The increasing realization that family members can contribute to children's literacy (Uvehp- 
ment has given birth to family literacy programs designed to support immigrant and refugee 
families' participation in their children's education, Elsa Auerbach critically analyzes those 
family literacy programs that focus on teaching parents to do school-like activities in the 
home and to assist children with homework. She contends that the theoretical starue of these 
programs is not based on sound current research. Furthermore, she argues that in practice 
these programs function under a new version of the ''deficit hypothesis/ which assumes that 
the parents lack the essential skills to promote school success in their children. The author 
proposes a broader definition of family literacy that acknowledges the family's social reality 
and focuses on the family's strengths. As an alternative framework to program design, the 
author presents a social-contextual approach in which community concerns and cultural 
practices inform curriculum development. 

Why I didn't do the homework 

Because the phone is ringing 
the door is noking 
the kid is yumping 
the food is burning 
time runs fast. 

Rosa 

Rosa's writing is a window on her world. It reflects the tensions she faces as a 
young mother pursuing educational dreams in a new country. Given Rosa's strong 
motivation, her teacher was curious about why she hadn't done the homework. As 
Rosa explains, she is more than a student: she is also a parent, wife, cook, neigh- 
bor, member of an extended family and community, and someone who is trying 
to balance the demands of these many roles. Although she sees the importance of 
learning and has made the effort to enroll in English classes, she is asking her 
teacher to look at schoolwork in the context of her life and to understand the com- 
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plex set of demands that sometimes takes priority over assignments. 

Rosa's voice is both her own and the voice of many immigrant and refugee stu- 
dents. Her dilemma is their dilemma: how can parents with low proficiency in En- 
glish and literacy find ways to integrate learning into their busy lives and, at the 
same time, provide a context for literacy development in their children's lives? 

This dilemma is a challenge to educators: how should we view Rosa's situation, 
and what can we do to support her efforts? Rosa's class, part of the University of 
Massachusetts (UMass) at Boston English Family Literacy Program, is one of 
many set up around the country in recent years to provide English literacy instruc- 
tion to parents of bilingual students so that they, in turn, can support the literacy 
development of their children.* In the UMass/Boston Program my colleagues and 
I have found that the way family literacy is defmed has critical implications for 
addressing Rosa's dilemma. If it is defined narrowly to mean performing school- 
like literacy activities within the family setting, the social-contextual demands on 
family life become obstacles that must be overcome so that learning can take place. 
In this view, successful literacy and language acquisition are closely linked to the 
culture of schooling and to mainstream literacy practices; life demands are seen 
as taking parents away from literacy development and as confiicting with the de- 
mands of schooling (such as doing homework). This view implies that it is the 
teacher's job to make work on academic skills manageable and the parents' job to 
set aside time to work on these skills (see, for example, Simich-Dudgcon, 1987). 

If, on the other hand, educators define family literacy more broadly to include 
a range of activities and practices that are integrated into the fabric of daily life, 
the social context becomes a rich resource that can inform rather than impede 
learning. In this more inclusive view, doing formal schoolwork and developing 
literacy are not necessarily synonymous. The acquisition of literacy skills is seen 
in relation to its context and uses (Heath, 1983; Street, 1984): literacy is meaning- 
ful to students to the extent that it relates to daily realities and helps them to act 
on them (Freire, 1970); divorced from such contexts and purposes, however, it 
can become one more burden. In this view, the teacher's role is to connect what 
happens inside the classroom to what happens outside so that literacy can become 
a meaningful tool for addressing the issues in students' lives. 

The difference between these two perspectives on Rosa's dilemma is important 
because of its potential effect on policy and practice, as well as on students' learn- 
ing. As the national focus on family contributions to literacy acquisition intensifies 
with, for example, the establishment of the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family 
Literacy and the passage of Even Start legislation (sec Business Council for Effec- 
tive Literacy [BCELj, 1989), it will become increasingly important to ground pro- 
gram development in a sound conceptual framework, informed by research, the- 
ory, and practice. 

The UMass/Boston English Family Literacy Project staff has developed its own 
conceptual framework by examining not only current models for family literacy 
programs, but also the ethnographic literature on family contributions to literacy 

' Students in our classes reflect the diversity found in many immigrant and refugee communities: 
at any given time, there may be up to 25 language groups represented in the program. Students* first 
language (LI) and educational backgrounds range from no LI literacy or ESL proficiency to strong 
LI hteracy and intermediate ESL proficiency — from students who sign their names with an X to stu- 
dents with teaching degrees in their homelands. 
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development as well as the evidence provided by the program's own students.^ 
What we learned from students came not from formal "research" but from observ- 
ing what they said, did, and showed in the course of day-to-day classroom interac- 
tion. The Project staff did not go into students homes or communities to examine 
literacy uses and practices or to collect data; instead, we listened, read, and talked 
with students about literacy in their lives. 

Wc found, as a result of this investigation, a gap between research and im- 
plementation: existing models for family literacy programs seemed not to be in- 
formed by ethnographic research or substantiated by what we learned from the 
students themselves. This article will discuss the results of this preliminary investi- 
gation and the assumptions behind current models for family literacy programs 
in light of recent research, both inside and outside the classroom; it will also sug- 
gest alternatives. While the perspective represented here focuses speciflcally on 
work with immigrant and refugee families, our sense is that the analysis and peda- 
gogical implications may well be valid for other populations too (such as low liter- 
ate native speakers of English), because it is informed by a broad base of research 
in a variety of cultural and economic contexts (Chall & Snow, 1982; Goldenberg, 
1984; Heath, 1983; Taylor, 1983; Taylor & Dorsey-Gaines, 1988; Tizard, SchoField, 
& Hewison. 1982). 

The Context for the Family Literacy Trend 

The attention now being paid to parental roles in literacy development must be 
seen in the context of the current alarmist concern about the "literacy crisis," the 
drop-out rate, and declining academic achievement. This concern is often embed- 
ded in an analysis that links illiteracy and unemployment, claiming that inade- 
quate literacy skills inhibit both personal and national economic advancement (see 
Shor, 1986, for an analysis of the context of this crisis). The makers of national 
educational policy argue that wc must look beyond the school systems to the family 
in order to locate the cause of the problem. Former secretary of education Terrell 
Bell ( 1988) characterized this position with the comment: "Not even the best class- 
room can make up for failure in the family." The contention is that illiteracy 
breeds illiteracy: in an "intergenerational cycle of illiteracy,'' the "plague" passes 
from one generation to the next, creating a permanent, self-perpetuating "under- 
class" (see BCEL, 1989). 

This analysis, in turn, is often justified by a series of studies on family literacy 
(although the authors of these studies may not agree with those who cite them); 
most of these focus on English-speaking families. One group of studies (Chall & 
Snow, 1982; Heath, 1983) examines a wide range of family literacy practices 
within and across social classes, showing that children whose home literacy prac- 
tices most closely resemble those of the school are more successful in school. Other 
research (for example, Epstein, 1986; Topping & Wolfendale, 1985) indicates that 

* Our annotated bibliography ol English family literacy (Nash, 1987) lists sources used in address- 
ing the following questions: What are the ways that families contribute to literacy development? How 
do their contributions vary according to class and culture? What models are now being used to involve 
families in children's literacy development? What assumptions are these models based on? What are 
the particular issues that must be addressed in programs for non English-speaking families and how 
is this being done? What alternatives are there to the predominant models? 
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parental involvement in children's schooling has a positive impact on school 
achievement. Taken together, these studies suggest that one explanation for the 
relative success in school of middle-class Anglo students is that their home en- 
vironments provide them with the kinds of literacy skills and practices needed to 
do well in school. The fact that their parents use and transmit lit^-racy in the spe- 
cific ways that schools expect gives these children an advantage. 

But what about those children from homes that do not promote* middle-class 
"ways with words," whose parents are not involved with their children's schooling 
or do not speak English? Despite some of the researchers' intentions, these studies 
are often interpreted to mean that nonmainstream families may lack appropriate 
environments for fosiering literacy development because of inadequate parental 
skills, practices, and materials (Bell, 1988). 

Furthermore, research indicates that until recently little systematic institutional 
support existed to help parents develop specific skills or take an active role in edu- 
cation (Moles, 1982). Traditional forms of parent involvement — such as creating 
a home atmosphere conducive to learning, responding to school communications, 
helping at school, performing academic tasks with children, and working in parent 
advisory groups — have been limited in scope and often have not included low- 
income or language-minority families (Epstein, 1986). Many policymakers 
(Home and School Institute, for example, and The Academic Development Insti- 
tute) and program designers use this body of research to recommend a systematic, 
school-based attempt to structure parental participation in children's education. 
According to this formulation, parents are responsible for helping teachers do 
their jobs, and schools are responsible for showing parents how to do so (Epstein, 
1986). 

The "Transmission of School Practices" Model 

The source of the problem is widely formulated as a lack of appropriate literacy 
practices in the home, and, further, in the case of bilingual families, lack of under- 
standing of the language and culture of American schooling (see BCEL, 1989), 
cornpounHoci |jy a lack of institutional support for developing them. As a result, 
the solution is often formulated in terms of intervention programs that give par- 
ents specific guidelines, materials, and training to carry out school-like activities 
in the liome. Siniich-Dudgeon argues that parents with limited English proficiency 
must become their children's tutors, performing "structured academic activities 
that reinforce schoolwork" (1987, p. 3). Programs for these parents (see those de- 
scribed in Issues oj Parent Involvement and Literacy ^ 1986) often focus on such practices 
as: 

— Teaching parents about the American educational system and philosophy of 
schooling 

— Providing parents with concrete methods and materials to use at home with chil- 
dren 

— Assisting parents to promote "good reading habits" 

— Training parents for home tutoring in basic skills (often extending a subskills 
approach to literacy with phonics, word-attack worksheets, and so on) 

— Giving parents guidelines and techniques for helping with homework 
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— Training parents in how to read to children or listen to children read 
--Training in *^effective parenting" 

— Giving parents a calendar or recipe book of ideas for shared htcracy activities 

— Teaching parents to make and play games to reinforce skills 

— Teaching parents how to communicate with school authorities 

While these programs take many forms (from competency^based behavior to be- 
havior modification methods)^ what they have in common is their shared goal: to 
strengthen the tics between the home and the school by transmitting the culture 
of school literacy through the vehicle of the family. Parents are taught about main- 
stream ways of relating to print and about specific school literary tasks that they 
can engage in with their children. The model starts with the needs* problems^ and 
practices that educators identify » and then transfers ski^is or practices to par^nl? 
in order to inform their interactions with children; its direction moves from the 
school/educator to the parents^ and then to the children. 

Examining the Assumptions 

As our Project staff reviewed the ethnographic literature on family literacy^ as well 
as evidence from our own students, it became clear that a number of the assump- 
tions implicit in this "transmission of school practices** model do not correspond 
lo the realities of participants* lives. The first assumption is that language-minority 
students come from literacy-impoverished homes where education is not /alued 
or supported. The second assumption is that family literacy involves a one-way 
transfer of skills Jrom parents to children. Third, this model assur that success 
is determined by the parents* ability to support and extend school-like activities 
in the home. The fourth assumption is that school practices are adequate and that 
it is home factors that will determine who succeeds. And fifths the model assumes 
that parents* own problems get in the way of creating positive family literacy contexts. 

Taken together, these assumptions contribute to a new version of the deficit hy- 
pothesis, placing the locus of responsibility for literacy problems with the family. 
*rhc danger is that, left unexamined, these a.ssumptions will justify a model that 
blames the victim by attributing literacy problems largely to family inadequacies. 

Assumption J: Home Environments 

The first assumption concerns the home literacy environments of language- 
minority students. The "transmission" model presents the homes of low-income 
and minority students and of students who speak English as a second language 
(ESL) as "literacy impoverished with limited reading materials and with parents 
who neither read themselves nor read to their children, who do not provide models 
of literacy use and do not value or support literacy development (see, for example^ 
BCEL, 1989), 

A growing body of research^ however^ indicates that this docs not refiect the 
reality of many low-income> minority^ ?nd immigrant families. Taylor and 
Dor.scy-Gaines (1988) studied the literacy contexts of familie^^ living below the 
poverty level, in conditions where neither housing nor food could be taken for 
granted, where the parents often had not completed high school, and where fami- 
lies had been separated. They found that even in these homes whcie day-to-day 
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survival was a struggle, "families use literacy for a wide variety of purposes (social, 
technical, and aesthetic purposes), for a wide variety of audiences, and in a wide 
variety of situations" (1988, p. 202). Homes were filled with print, and literacy was 
an integral part of daily life. 

The Harvard Families and Literacy Study (Chall & Snow, 1982; Snow, 1987) 
investigated the home literacy practices of successful and unsuccessful low-income 
elementary school students in order to identify those factors and patterns of inter- 
action that contributed to the acquisition of literacy. Thi.« study also found a range 
of literacy practices and materials in the homes of working-class, minority, and 
ESL students: 

Perhaps the most surprising finding was the generally high level of literacy skill 
and literacy use among the parents of the children. For example, only twenty per- 
cent of the parents said they did not like to read aad never read books. Thirl) per- 
cent read factual books ... and could name at least one favorite author. Fifty per- 
cent read a major newspaper on a regular basis and thirty percent could remem- 
ber books from their childhoods. These low-income children also demonstrated 
considerable familiarity with literacy. The vast majority owned some books of 
their own and half owned more than 20 books, . . . // seems then thai explanations 
implicating the absence of literucy in low-income homes as the source of children's reading failure 
are simply wrong. (Snow. 1987, p. 127, emphasis added) 

In a study of the functions and meaning of literacy fo'- Mexican immigrants, 
Delgado-Gaitan (1987) also found that each of the four families she investigated 
used a range of text types in a variety of ways that went beyond school-related 
reading. Despite the fact that parents had little prior schooling and did not per- 
ceive themselves as readers, they regularly used texts in English and Spanish (in- 
cluding letters from family members, newspapers, and their children's school- 
books) as an integral part of daily life. Further, they wanted to develop iheir own 
English literacy as a way to support their children. 

Study after study (for example, Chall & Snow, 1982; Delgado-Gaitan, 1987; 
Diaz, Moll, & Mehan, 1986; Goldenberg, 1984) has refuted the notion that poor, 
minority, and immigrant families don t value or support literacy development. In 
fact, often, quite the opposite seems to be the case for immigrants: those families 
most marginalized frequently see literacy and schooling as the key to mobility, to 
changing their status and preventing their children from suffering as they did. For 
some, the desire to get a better education for their children may even be the central 
reason for coming lo the United States (Delgado-Gaitan, 1987). 

Beyond a general recognition of the importance of literacy, parents support it 
in specific ways. Each family in the Delgado-Gaitan study, for example, syste- 
matically rewarded children for work well done, completed homework, and good 
grades. Moreover, these "illiterate" parents recognized that their support could ex- 
tend beyond helping with skills: 

Some parents assisted their children in school work by sitting with them to do 
homework and working out the problem, showing them examples for solving their 
problems, encouraging them to do their homework before playing, reading to 
them, taking them to the community library and providing them with a space at 
the kitchen table to do their homework. (Delgado-Gaitan, 1987, p. 28) 

Parents in each of these studies understood that supporting children academi- 
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cally went beyond helping with skills to include emotionaJ and physical support. 
Our own students have repeatedly confirmed these findings. For exanriple, one 
parent wrote: 

I help my kids by staying together with them, by talking to them. I help them by 
confronting them and telling them what's wrong or right just as they do me. I help 
them when they need a favor or money, just as they do me. It's just like you 
scratch my back, I scratch your back with my family. 

Assumption 2: Directionality oj Literacy Interactions 

The phrase ""you scratch my back, I scratch your back^ points to a second false 
assumption of the predominant model — namely, that the ^'natural" direction of 
literacy learning is from parent to child, and, more narrowly, that the parent's role 
is to transmit literacy skills to the child. Interestingly, the example just cited was 
written through a collaborative mother-daughter writing process: the woman who 
wrote it was at a very beginning literacy level, and could only produce this text 
with the help of her daughter — it became a language-experience exercise for them. 

This two-way support system characterizes the literacy interactions of many im- 
migrant families. In fact, one study of parental involvement with very promising 
findings is based on a model of children reading to parents (Tizard, Schofield, & 
Hewison, 1982). This study found that children who read to their parents on a 
regular basis made significant gains, in fact greater gains than did children receiv- 
ing an equivalent amount of extra reading instruction by reading specialists at 
school. Particularly significant was the fact that low parental English literacy skills 
did not detract from the results. This study suggests that the context provided by 
parents and their consistent support may be more important than any transfer of 
skills. 

University of Massachusetts English Family Literacy Project work with im- 
migrants and refugees indicates that the distribution and sharing of language and 
literacy practices in families is complex and by no means unidirectional from par- 
ents to children. Family members each contribute in the areas where they are 
strongest: instead of the parents assisting children with literacy tasks, the children 
help their parents with homework, act as interpreters for them, and deal with the 
outside world for them. Parents, in turn, often foster their children's first-language 
development and help in areas where they feel competent. One of the parents in 
our program wrote about how this works in her family: 

When 1 say some words wrong she corrects me. And sometimes 1 ask her how to 
say the word and she tells me. And 1 help her with her Spanish homework because 
she takes a class in Spanish in her school. I feel very happy that she helps me, and 
that she knows good English. Sometimes she laughs at me and I laugh too. 

This uneven distribution of language and literacy skills in immigrant families 
often leads to highly charged, emotionally loaded family dynamics. The fact that 
the children's English and literacy proficiency may be more developed than the 
parents' can lead to complicated role reversals in which parents feel that respect 
for them is undermined and children feel burdened by having to negotiate v/ith 
the outside world for their parents. Diaz et al. found that since children often took 
responsibility for conducting transactions with important social institutions 
(banks, schools, and so forth), "they assumed control and power usually reserved 
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for adults^ (1986, p. 210). 

A further example from one of our clas.ses serves to illustrate the complexity of 
this parent-child role reversal. A teacher noticed that the handwriting in the dia- 
logue journal of one of her students was not the student's own and, upon investiga- 
tion, she learned that the student's daughter had written the journal for her 
mother. The teacher wrote back, inviting th-t daughter to keep a separate journal 
while letting the mother <?o her own work. The daughter responded with an entry 
about her own language use, ending with this: 

I'm glad my mother is going to school so she could speak English. It Anally mean 
that I don't have to translate for her every time she watches a movie that she don't 
understand. I usually have to explain it to her. It must be hard for you to teach 
the students. You've also got to be patient. If one of your students don't under- 
stand what you mean then you have to explain it in a diflcrent way. I'll never be 
& good leadier because I'm not good at teaching. 

Here the daughter is describing her own discomfort at being placed in the role 
of translator and teacher, a role she doesn't feel ready for. These comments suggest 
that in some families the power of the parents' learning may be that it reduces this 
parent-child literacy dependency, and frees the children to attend to their own de- 
velopment, including schoolwork. 

What emerges from the composite of these studies and student writings is not 
at all a picture of deficit or literacy impoverishment, but instead a picture of 
mutual support— of family members working together to help each other in a vari- 
ety of ways. Clearly a model that rests on the assumption of unilateral parent-to- 
child literacy assistance, with a neutral transfer of skills, misses important aspects 
of this dynamic and may in fact exacerbate already stressful family interactions. 

Assumption 3: Family Contexts of Successful Readers 

A third assumption concerns the nature of family contributions to literacy devel- 
opment. The recognition that certain ways of using literacy in the home may bet- 
ter prepare students for success in school is often accompanied by the assumption 
that children succeed because their families do specific srhool-like tasks with 
them — that home learning activities are the key to success for literate children and 
that literacy programs must provide support for this kind of interaction. 

An examination, however, of the actual family contexts for the acquisition of 
literacy provides compelling counterevidence. Studies which examine the home 
literacy environments of successful readers (both lower and middle class) reveal 
a range of factors that contribute to literacy development. The Harvard study, for 
example, found no simple correlation between parents' literacy level, educational 
background, amount of time spent on literacy work with children, and overall 
achievement (Chall & Snow, 1982). Rather, the acquisition of literacy was found 
to be affected diflcrentially by such factors. Indirect factors including frequency 
of children's outings with adults, number of maternal outings, emotional climate 
of the home, amount of time spent interacting with adults, level of financial stress, 
enrichment activities, and parental involvement with the schools had a stronger 
effect on many aspects of reading and writing than did direct literacy activities, 
such as help with homework. 

Taylor's (1981, 1983) three-year Gtudy of six families of proficient readers pro- 
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vides further evidence that a wide range of home experiences and interaction pat- 
terns (rather than narrow, school-like reading and writing activities) characterizes 
homes of successful readers. Parents in this study often intentionally avoided "do- 
ing literacy" with their children in the ways they had been taught in school in order 
to avoid replicating what they remembered as negative experiences. The interac- 
tions around print varied from family to family and were, within each family, 
"situationally diffuse, occurring at the very margins of awareness ..." (1981, p. 
100). Specific types of interactions did not emerge as significant across families; 
rather, Taylor found that these interactions were not activities "which were added 
to the family agendas, but that they had evolved as part of everyday life" (1981, 
p. 100). She concludes: 

The approach that has been taken in recent years has been to develop parent edu- 
cation programmes which very often provide parents with a battery of specific ac- 
tivities which are designed to teach reading, and yet very little available informa- 
tion suggests that parents with children who read without difficulty actually 
undertake such "teaching" on any kind of regular basis. The present study sug- 
gests that there arc great variations in approaches the parents have evolved in 
working with their children and that the thread that unites the families is the rec- 
ognition that learning to read takes place on a daily basis as part of everyday life. 
(Taylor, 1981, p. 101) 

A second study by Taylor and Dorsey-Gaines (1988) among poor urban families 
confirmed these findings, indicating that similar dynamics are at work across so- 
cial classes. These studies indicate that successful readers' homes provide a variety 
of contexts for using literacy, and that literacy is integrated in a socially significant 
way into many segments of family life, and is not isolated as a separate, autono- 
mous, add-on instructional activity. The more diverse the contexts for using liter- 
acy, the wider the range of literacy achievement factors affected. 

Assumption 4: School Contributions to the Acquisition of Literacy 

A further danger with the "transmission of school practices" model is that tlie focus 
may be shifted away from school roles and their interaction with home factors in 
literacy development. This view perceives what happens at home to be the key to 
school success, often assuming a direct correlation, even a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship, between home factors and school achievement. The fiip side of this as- 
sumption is the claim that what happens at school is either less important or al- 
ready adequate and need only be reinforced at home. Again, there is counter- 
evidence from a variety of sources. 

For instance. Heath's (1983) ethnographic investigations of three rural commu- 
nities in the Piedmont Carolinas found not a lack of literacy practices in the two 
poorer, working-class communities, but a difTerence in the ways that literacy was 
used and perceived. In each community, there was a wide and different range of 
uses of literacy at home. The relationship between home and school literacy prac- 
tices was significant: the ways of using print in middle-class homes were similar 
to those of the school. Since authority is vested in those belonging to the main- 
stream culture, the literacy practices of the mainstream become the norm and 
have higher status in school contexts. Heath's analysis suggests that the problem 
is not one of deficit in the family environment, but one of differential usage and 
power. 
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In case studies that examined both home and school contexts, Urzua (1986) 
contends that it is school rather than home factors that shape differences in attitudes 
and abilities relating to literacy. She reports that two refugee children who had 
homes seemingly less conducive to literacy acquisition were more successful in 
school. Although their mothers were illiterate in their first language, did not speak 
or read English, and provided no reading materials in the home, these children 
progressed greatly in reading and writing. In contrast, another child whose home 
was filled with reading materials (books, maps, newspapers, dictionaries, and so 
forth), who had his own study space and school supplies, and whose parents 
overtly supported his literacy development, had enormous difficulties with reading 
and writing. Urzua asks, "^hat makes children like Vuong, loved and encouraged 
by parents who have offered many possibilities for literacy events in their home, 
face school with rigidity and approach literacy with fear?" (1986, p. 108). 

She suggests that the answer to this question may be found in the classroom ex- 
periences. Both of the children who came from less literate home environments 
were in classes where the teacher valued writing. In these classes writing took place 
nearly every day, a variety of writing genres (such as autobiographies, fables, 
journals) was offered, and subskills work (spelling, phonics) was subordinated to 
the expression of meaning. In the class of the child v/ho came from a home provid- 
ing more support for literacy acquisition, however, students never wrote more 
than one sentence at a time, filled in the blanks in workbooks, copied dictionary 
definitions, and so forth. Urzua then asks, "How powerful are the influences of 
curriculum and instructional techniques .... which either teach children to find 
their own voices, or discourage them from doing so?" (1986, p. 108). 

The Harvard study (Chall & Snow, 1982) offers further support for the view 
that school factors account as much as home factors for the acquisition of literacy. 
Classroom factors that affected literacy included the availability of a wide variety 
of reading materials, the amount and nature of writing, the use of the library, and 
the quality of instruction. The researchers found that in the early grades, "either 
literate, stimulating homes or demanding, enriching classrooms can make good 
readers" (Snow, 1987, p. 128). However, while strong parental factors could com- 
pensate for weak schooling up to grade three, even those children with positive 
home literacy environments fell back after this point if school practices were defi- 
cient. While positive home factors were sufficient to carry a child in the lower 
grades, both positive home and school factors were necessary for literacy develop- 
ment in the upper grades. 

One particularly interesting finding of the Harvard study (Chall & Snow, 1982) 
is that even with such family-based factors as parental aspirations, the interaction 
with school factors is critical. When the researchers investigated the validity of the 
commonly held view that parents' hopes for their children affect their children's 
school success, they found that although these aspirations per se did not influence 
achievement, parental willingness to advocate for their children (talking to 
teachers about academics, and so on) did. The authors link this finding to teachers' 
expectations: parental involvement in an advocacy role is important because it 
shapes teachers* perceptions, which in turn influence student achievement. One 
of our students expressed this understanding succinctly: 

The parents should go to all of the meetings of the parcnt-tcachcr organization 
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at the school one afternoon each tnonth because you help your son's or daughter's 
progress in class. If you help the teacher, the teacher help your children. 

The r»eed to take on an advocacy role presents a particular challenge for low- 
income language-minority parents. They may, for cultural reasons, defer to the 
authority of the teacher and the school, assume that the teacher is always right, 
or feel unable to intervene on behalf of their children because of the power 
differential between themselves and school authorities. Further, the time pressures 
from working several jobs and dealing with the survival demands of poverty-level 
existence may impede advocacy. The studies suggest, however, that for less liter- 
ate parents it is precisely this attitude of advocacy and critical examination of 
school practices that may be their most powerful tool in shaping their children's 
school achievement. 

How can parents with limited language and literacy skills provide input into 
schooling? Some of our own students have suggested that this dilemma can be ap- 
proacheti through "critical support" -that being an advocate can range from help- 
ing the teacher "so the teacher help the children," to monitoring children's progress 
and letting teachers know of parental concerns, to participating in parent ad- 
vocacy groups. Taking this perspective, the family literacy class can become a con- 
text for critical and reflective thinking about education, as well as for modeling 
ways of shaping children's education. 

Assumption 5: The Social Context jor Family Literacy 

A final problem with the "transmission of school practices" model rests with the 
focus on parents' inadequacies, which obscures scrutiny of the real conditions giv- 
ing rise to literacy problems. The social context for parents' own needs and strengths 
is often ignored or seen as an inherently negative factor that ultimately under- 
mines the possibilities for learning. This social context may include, as Rosa sug- 
gests, family obligations, as well as housing, health care, and employment needs. 
In one study, parents identify "family health problems, work schedules, having 
small children, receiving only 'bad news' from school, and fears for safety" (Moles, 
1982, p. 46) as factors inhibiting participation. Taylor and Dorsey-Gaines (1988) 
argue that it is the lack of social, political, and economic support for parents in 
dealing with these contextual concerns that puts children at risk (as opposed to 
lack of support by parents for children's literacy development). 

Cuhural differences may also be perceived as impediments to participation. 
Some parents, for example, come from cultures that view education as the exclu- 
sive domain of schools (Oliva, 1986). The solution is then framed in terms of 
"overcoming" cultural differences and "molding" parents to conform to school- 
determined expectations: parents must reorder their priorities so that they can be- 
come involved in school-determined activities. In one case, for example, programs 
were advised to send home notes in the imperative, telling parents they must attend 
meetings (Tran, 1986). But in order to make parental involvement possible, pro- 
grams must provide support services (such as child care and translators for meetings). 

Certainly these are important ways to encourage involvement; nevertheless, the 
underlying formulation remains: social-contextual and cultural factors are consid- 
ered external factors that need to be dealt with outside the classroom, through pro- 
gram structures. Inside the classroom, the assumptions, goals, processes, and con- 
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lent of parental involvement still follow a "from the school to the parent" model. 
The expectation that "obstacles" should (or can) be taken care of as a precondition 
to participation may result in reinforcing the advantage of students who come 
from the least complicated social contexts. 

On the other hand) if we believe that the social context is not a negative external 
force and recognize that the conditions which shape family literacy arc central to 
the learning dynamic itself, we can begin to make literacy work relevant for par- 
cnti. (Collier ) 1986). Although being expected to conform to culturally unfamiliar 
school expectations and practices may intimidate parents and drive them away, 
being encouraged to explore their own concerns and to advocate for their own ex- 
pectations may free parents to become more involved with their own and their 
children's literacy development. In this alternative formulation, housing, educa- 
tion, work, and health issues are acknowledged and explored in the classroom, 
with literacy becoming a tool for addressing these issues, and cultural differences 
are perceived as strengths and resources that can bridge the gap between home 
and school. As these issues become part of the curriculum content, literacy will 
become more socially significant for families, which, as Taylor and others so often 
remind us, is what characterizes the families of successful readers. 

Again, this alternative perspective is supported by both researchers and par- 
ents. The study of Mexican families in San Diego (Diaz et al,, 1986) confirms the 
importance of situating literacy in its social context. Rather than starting with 
mainstream ways of using literacy and transmitting them to families, researchers 
looked at community practices as the basis for informing and modifying school 
practices. Local residents were trained as ethnographers to collect data on commu- 
nity writing practices; they then worked with teachers to use this data in develop- 
ing classroom instructional modules. The function of writing to address commu- 
nity issues proved to be important. 

Parents, students, and others all impressed us with their concern for social issues 
that permeate community life. Virtually every conversation that began as a dis- 
cussion of writing eventually turned to the problems of youth gangs, unemploy- 
m.?nt, immigration, the need to learn Knglish and the like. It b< c ame clear to us 
that writing, schooling and social issues arc complexly related phenomena in the 
community. (Diaz et aL, 1986, p, 21 1) 

Thus, by investigating community uses of writing, the researchers discovered 
essential social issues, which, when introduced into the classroom, became the ve- 
hicle for improving writing instruction. Student writing focused on the content of 
students' and families' interactions, life histories, conditions within the families, 
and parents' educational values. The underlying direction of curriculum develop- 
ment here is from the community to the classroom, rather than from the classroom 
to the community. 

In Pajaro Valley, parents and children are involved in a project in which they 
readj discuss, and write children's stories together (Ada, 1988). Critical for this 
project is the positive value placed on the use of the home language both as a vehi- 
cle for communication within the family and as the foundation for children's aca- 
demic success. Also i.Tiportant is the linking of readings to students' lives through 
a process of dialogue: readers share personal reactions and feelings, relate the 
story to their own experiences, critically analyze the events and ideas in the stories. 
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and discuss real-life applications of this understanding. The process of sharing 
Spanish children's literature becomes the foundation for then asking children and 
parents to write their own stories about significant events in their lives. This kind 
of family literacy work draws on parents' cultural strengths and encourages critical 
thinking about key issues in family life. 

Another project designed to build home and school links is the Chinle Navajo 
Parent-Child Reading Program (Viola, Gray, & Murphy, 1986). In this project, 
children bring books home and share them with their parents, either by reading 
or telling the stories. Children also write their own books based on Navajo stories 
they have heard from their parents and grandparents. In the process^ the home 
culture is validated and promoted through literacy work; the parents* cultural 
knowledge contributes to rather than conflicts with school learning. 

Work with parents in the UMass Project confirms the power of instruction cen- 
tered around community and family issues. Through a process of co-investigation 
with students, our teachers have identified concerns about the new immigration 
law (the Immigration Reform and Control Act), housing, AIDS, language use at 
work, and bilingualism as relevant for their students. Students have developed 
their own language and literacy proficiency in the process of exploring these con- 
cerns through the use of collaboratively generated texts, thematic readings, lan- 
guage experience stories, Freirean problem-posing (Auerbach & Wallerstein, 
1987; Wallerstein, 1983), dialogue journals, process writing, and photo stories. 
They have written letters to the editor about community problems, written and 
presented testimony for state funding hearings, and written about concerns for 
their children's schooling and their own language and literacy use in the commu- 
nity. One teacher reported that the quantity of her students' writings doubled 
when they wrote about immediate community issues such as day care. Not sur- 
prisingly, we have found that the quality of the work improves when the content 
is most closely linked with students' real concerns. 

Implications for Family Literacy Program Design 

The analysis in this article points to a social-contextual model of family literacy 
that asks. How can we draw on parents' knowledge and experience to inform in- 
.struction? rather than, How can we transfer school practices into home contexts? 
rhe goal then is to increase the social significance of literacy in family life by incor- 
porating community cultural forms and social issues into the content of literacy 
activities. This model is buih on the particular conditions, concerns, and cultural 
expertise of specific communities, and» as such, does not involve a predetermined 
curriculum or set of practices or activities. Instead, the curriculum development 
process is participatory and is based on a collaborative investigation of critical is- 
sues in family or community life. As these issues emerge, they are explored and 
transformed into content-based literacy work, so that literacy can in turn become 
a tool for shaping this social context.^ 

* Participants in the University of Massachusetts Family Literacy Project arc documenting how this 
curriculum development process has been implemented in our classes. This curriculum development 
report (forthcoming, fall 19B9)» will include a discussion of how students* concerns are identified^ a 
range of themes which have emerged in our classes^ how language and literacy have been extended 
around these themes, and issues which have arisen in the process of putting this participatory, social- 
contextual approach into practice. 
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This approach fosters a new formulation of what counts as family literacy. This 
broadened definition includes, but is not limited to, direct parent-child interac- 
tions around literacy tasks: reading with and/or listening to children; talking about 
and giving and receiving support for homework and school concerns; engaging in 
other activities with children that involve literacy (such as cooking, writing notes, 
and so on). Equally important, however, arc the following, often neglected, as- 
pects of family literacy work: 

1. Parents working independently on reading and writing. On the most basic level, just 
by developing their own literacy parents contribute to family literacy; as par- 
ents become less dependent on children, the burden shifts and children are 
freer to develop in their own ways« 

2. Using literacy to address family and community problems. Dealing with issues such as 
immigration, employment, or housing through literacy work makes it possible 
for literacy to become socially significant in parents' lives; by extension it models 
the use of literacy as an integral part of daily life for children. 

3. Parents addressing child-rearing concerns through family literacy class. By providing 
mutual support and a safe forum for dialogue, parents can share and develop 
their own strategies for dealing with issues such as teenage sex, drugs, dis- 
cipline, and children's attitudes toward language choice. 

4. Supporting the development of the home language and culture. As parents contribute to 
the development of the home language and culture, they build the foundation 
for their children's academic achievement, positive s^^lf-concept, and apprecia- 
tion for their multicultural heritage. By valuing and building on parents' 
strengths, the status of those strengths is enhanced. 

5. Interacting with the school system. The classroom becomes a place where parents 
can bring school-related issues and develop the ability to understand and re- 
spond to them. They can explore their attitudes toward their own and their 
children's school experiences. They can assess what they see and determine 
their responses, rehearse interactions with school personnel, and develop sup- 
port networks for individual and group advocacy. 

The function of family literacy programs becomes the promotion of activities, 
events, and practices that correspond to this broadened definition. Our own at- 
tempts to implement this approach with bilingual parents include using reading 
and writing in a variety of ways: 

1. To investigate home language use (for example, documenting who uses what 
language, to whom and when) 

2. To explore family literacy practices (for example, evaluating critically a "how 
to help your children with homework** guide sent home by the school which 
includes questions like these: Which of these things do you already do? Which 
would you like to do? Which do you think are not possible? What do you do 
that's not already included here?) 

3. To explore cultural issues (for example, writing about children's positive and 
negative attitudes toward the home language, participating in a community 
Spanish literacy day, writing about faith healing) 

4. To model whole-language activities that parents might do with children (for 
example, telling stories, making books) 
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5. To validate culture-specific literacy forms (for example, reading, writing, and 
telling folktales and proverbs) 

6. To explore parenting issues (for example, exchanging letters with American 
parents in an Adult Basic Education program, writing letters of advice to 
pregnant teenagers in a high school program) 

7. To use literacy to explore issues of learning and teaching (for example, re- 
sponding to pictures of different educational settings in terms of their own 
educational experiences and expectations for children's education) 

8. To address community, workplace, and health care issues (for example, writ- 
ing a class letter about police discrimination to a local newspaper, writing tes- 
timony for funding hearings on adult education and community services) 

9. To practice advocacy in dealing with schools (for example, writing letters 
about concerns to children's teachers) 

10. To explore political issues (for example, writing language-experience stories 
about the elections in Haiti) 

Wc began this article by offering a window on Rosa's home context for literacy 
learning and by showing that schools need to take this context into account. This 
broader perspective on family literacy reflects our approach to addressing Rosa's 
challenge. We would like to end with another piece of Rosas writing that illus- 
trates how her writing has developed following this approach. It also illuminates 
the complexity of this challenge and her strengths in taking it on. Rosa paints here 
a picture of the richness of family interactions as she reflects on language and liter- 
acy use in her life: 

At Home 

I talk to my kids about school. 
I ask . . . ^ Como se portaron? 
They say very good. 
I continue to ask 

about the food . . . and the homework. 

They speak to me in english . . . 

I say I am sorry . . . 

Yo no entcndi nada; por favor hablame 

en Espanol. . . . The older boy says OK . . . OK 

You study english you are supposed to 

understand. They repeat again to me 

slowly and more clearly. Yo les digo . . . 

Muchas gracias. ... I love you. 
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Researchers have concluded that the literacies taught i . the schools are quite distinct 
from the literacies that are required on the job. Educators must, at a minimum, con- 
sider the implications of differences between the schoolhouse literacy of "reading to 
learn" and the workplace literacy of "reading to do." Complaints about insufficient literacy 
often revolve around the demands in business and industry for increasingly skilled wor- 
kers. While preparation of the next generations of workers is not the only charge of 
the schools, workplace readiness is central to the life of the nation and the economic 
happiness of the individual. At issue is the ability of graduates to handle present entry- 
level positions. But more than that, will they be prepared to acquire new skills as con- 
ditions change, will they prove sufficiently resilient as problem solvers, and will they 
achieve promotions to higher levels? The underliterate are almost certain to be con- 
fined to the lowest-paid positions. 

In the excerpt from Occupational Literacy Education by Timothy Rush, Alden Moe, 
and Rebecca Storlie, the researchers review the literature on written and oral com- 
petencies required in occupations, and examine the literacy demands of 10 occupa- 
tions. They also examine the literacy components of training programs for those 
occupations, paying attention to the congruence of the several occupations with litera- 
cy training, and evaluating the importance of literacy competency for job perform- 
ance. Their charts make abundantly clear that literacy is a critical component of each 
of the occupations studied. 

In a paper originally written for the Commission on Workforce Quality and Labor 
Market Efficiency of the United States Department of Labor, Jorie Philippi uses her 
years of experience in workforce education, both in civilian and military contexts, to 
analyze communications between educators and business people. She examines the 
historical relationships between business and education in the United States, basic-skills 
training within business and industry, and new communication efforts between educa- 
tion and business. She categorizes and describes collaborative activities of business 
people and educators, and contrasts the relationships of education and business in the 
U.S. with those of other industrialized nations. Philippi makes recommendations for 
improving communication between business and education. 

Larry Mikulecky, in the first of his articles included here, describes a program aimed 
at stopping summer learning losses of students considered to be at risk for leaving 
the school system before they have earned their high school diplomas. This model 
program is an example of curriculum innovation that has come, at least in part, from 
concerns about adult basic-skills deficiencies and the urgency to break the old pattern 
of semiliteracy in the generation presently of school age. The program mal-.es use of 
a combination of basic-skills instruction and job experience. Instructional time in the 
program is allocated differently from most classrooms in which teachers explain new 
approaches until they feel that most students have understood it and will be able to 
do it on the first try. In the model program, after an initial presentation of no more 
than five or 10 minutes, the students immediately practice the strategy that has been 
introduced, while the teacher and aide circulate to help those who need more explana- 
tion. Teachers in the program report using many of the program's teaching strategies 
during the regular year as well. 
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Mikulecky's second article focuses on the need for basic skills in the workplace. 
He reviews data deficiencies in basic skills that can be both costly and dangerous in 
business and industry, and analyzes the results of studies for their implications on skill 
attainment. He cites the American Performance Level study, the Young Adult Litera- 
cy study by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, and Canadian studies. 
Mikulecky makes it possible for his readers to understand the statements of alarm about 
adult literacy levels from the point of ^'iew of employers, and offers food for thought 
for those planning and evaluating basic skills curricula. 




From Occupaflonol U#«rocy Iducotlon, 
1986* R«prlnt«d with pormlislon of 
Timothy R* Ruth ond tho Intornotlonol 
Roading Aitoclotlon. 

1 

Introduction to Occupational 
Literacy Education 

Timothy R. Rush 
Alden J. Moe 
Rebecca L. Storlle 



Preparing people for success in occupational roles is a complex and 
difficult process. Functional competencies must be developed in crit- 
ical areas ranging from affective characteristics, manual arts, and technical 
knowledge to mathematics, written language, and oral language. This 
book focuses on the development of written and oral language competen- 
cies required in occupational and training settings. Occupational literacy 
and the literacy competencies necessary for success in work and training 
environments are described. Building on the summary of human cognition, 
we offer instructional recommendations for ueveloping occupational liter- 
acy and related competencies. The last chapter is devoted to methods of 
vocabulary developnK;i)t, and may be used in conjunction with the techni- 
cal vocabularies listed in the Appendices. 

The ability to competently read required, work related materials is de- 
fined here as occupational literacy. This definition, based on a concept of 
functional literacy (Kirsch & Guthrie, 1977-1978), is limited to compe- 
tence with printed materials of all sorts. By definition, functional literacy 
varies according to individual demands of divergent roles, settings, and 
materials. Occupational literacy competencies comprise a subset of func- 
tional literacy. Required competencies vary from occupation to occupation 
and from job to job within occupations. 

Occupational literacy development is an important aspect of prevoca- 
lional, vocational, and on-the-job education. Occupational literacy related 
linguistic competencies -writing and oral language -also require instruc- 
tional attention. 
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Literacy and Work 

Until recently, little research has been done on the subject of work 
related literacy. The lack of information about the literacy requirements of 
specific occupations has been cited (Kirsch & Guthrie, I977-I978; Sticht, 
1980) as a serious obstruction to the development of effective occupational 
and literacy training program*^. In their review of literacy programs in in- 
dustrial, military, and penal Mattings. Ryan and Furlong (I97S) noted only 
scattered reports related to the literacy requirements of industrial occupa- 
tions. Systematic analysis of the literacy requirements of jobs, though rela- 
tively easy to conduct, has received little attention from researchers. Ryan 
and Furlong argued that, although many programs intended to Improve 
adult literacy have been motivated by economic interests, the lack of re- 
search on occupational literacy makes it impossible to know if literacy 
training has any effect on successful employment. 

Research on occupational literacy, sponsored largely by the United 
States Armed Forces, has provided insight about the extent to which read- 
ing is used in work and training settings and the nature of reading tasks in 
those settings. Sticht (1975) reported that incumbents in military jobs are 
consistently confronted with reading tasks which average two hours per 
work day. In the same report, Sticht noted that the difficulty of required 
reading materials often exceeded the measured reading abilities of success- 
ful workers. Kern (1970) observed results similar to those noted by Sticht. 
Disparities between reading requirements and reading abilities resulted in 
the disuse of technical manuals by military technicians. 

In an examination of reading in the Navy, Sticht et al. (1977a) distin- 
guished between two dominant uses of reading in occupational settings; 
reading-to-do tasks differ from reading-to-leam tasks in that the former 
are used to accomplish work while the latter involve retention of informa- 
tion for later use. According to this research, 75 percent of the reading 
tasks done by military personnel involve reading-to-do. In these tasks, 
written and graphic information is referred to and used, but is not learned. 
Sticht also noted that I ) materials encountered in reading-to-do arc rarely 
unfamiliar to the worker; 2) such materials are commonly reread on a daily 
basis; and 3) the permanence of printed materials enables them to serve as 
a kind of extemal memory for workers. 

A second study by Sticht et al. (1977b) analyzed reading-to-do tasks 
required of Navy personnel in ten occupations and training programs. The 
authors reported that fact finding and following directions are the most fre- 
quent reading-to-do tasks. Job related reading typically involves finding 
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facts or following directions presented in combined graphic and text for- 
mats. Workers and instructors used fact fmding skills twice as often as they 
used skills in following directions; students used following directions :kilt!; 
twice as much as fact finding skills. 

Literacy research on civilian occupations is less plentiful than research 
involving military occupations. Recent studies, however, indicate that the 
requirements of civilian occupations are similar to those of military occu- 
pations. Diehl and Mikulecky (1980) reported that, for a broad cross sec- 
tion of occupations, daily reading is almost universally required. 

The amount of time spent on daily occupational reading in civilian 
contexts is substantial. In describing the reading habits of adults, Sharon 
(1973-1974) reported a median of 61 minutes spent on work related read- 
ing tasks. Mikulecky, Shanklin. and Caverly (1979) reported a mean of 73 
minutes per day of work related reading. Diehl (1980) observed a ntean 
work related reading time of 1 13 minutes per day. Diehls figure is similar 
to the two hours per day reported by Sticht (1975) for military occupations. 

Sticht et al. (1977a) and Diehl and Mikulecky (1980) called attention to 
important differences between the reading materials and processes observed in 
occupational settings compared to materials and processes observed in school 
settings. Reading-to-do tasks occur in about the same proportion in civilian 
occupational reading as in military contexts; reading-to-leam predominates in 
civilian occupational training settings. 

In suggesting reasons why civilian and military workers can cope with 
reading demands which exceed their abilities. Diehl (1980) and Diehl and 
Mikulecky note the highly repetitive nature of on-the-job reading tasks and 
the influence of worker interest, motivation, experience, and specialized 
knowledge. They emphasize that workers can use extralinguistic cues 
(equipment and tools) to aid understanding. Diehl. however, observed that 
it may be inappropriate to view on-the-job reading materials as indicators 
of literacy demands, suggesting that such materials reflect only "opportuni- 
ties" to use reading as a tool for increasing job efficiency and success. In 
most cases, workers have recourse to other sources (supervisors and co- 
workers, for instance) of necessary information. 



Writing and Other Competencies 

Diehl (1980) reported that in 64.7 percent of occupational writing ex- 
amined, the task involved completing simple forms or preparing brief 
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memoranda. Writing lasks were repealed frequently enough for workers Jo 
master the most complex forms. Memoranda were simple, concise, and 
relatively easy to write. Diehl suggested that further research may show 
that writing competencies required for successful job performance arc sim- 
ple, and unrelated to the writing usks observed in schools. 

The nature of listening competencies required at work has received 
little attention from researchers. Sticht (1975), however, described studies 
which show that military personnel learn equally well through listenmg or 
reading and noted that it is possible for such personnel to learn from tape 
recordings played at accelerated rates. 

A general sense of the importance of listening skills in occupational 
settings can be inferred from studies of adults in general. Rankin's study 
(1926) indicated that 70 percent of daily adult activities involve oral com- 
munication and 45 percent of communication involves listening. The 
amount of oral communication time typical of occupations varies consider- 
ably, but it seems likely that about 50 percent of such time requires listen- 
ing. 

It might also be inferred that the nature of reading and listening tasks 
in on-the-job and school settings is similar. I\)ssible parallels between oc- 
cupational listening and reading competencies, however, require examina- 
tion through research. 



Summary 

Research dealing with the literacy competencies of occupations and 
training programs indicates that: 

• reading tasks are part of virtually ail occupations studied; 

• workers perform reading tasks for major portions of the work day ; 

• reading materials and processes observed in work settings are dis- 
tinctly different from those found in school settings; and 

• occupational materials are successfully read by workers who seem 
to lack the necessary reading abilities. 

Little is known about competencies related to occupational literacy. 
While writing tasks seem to be brief and highly repetitive in nature, occu- 
pational uses of oral language remain largely unexamined. 
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Studies of Occupational Literacy 
Requirements 



he studies which form the basis of this book were conducted in re- 



I sponse to a need expressed by employment and guidance counselors, 
adult educators, and students in adult basic education, for information 
about the literacy demands of specific occupations. The occupations stud- 
ied are frequently chosen as career goals by adult basic education students. 
Officials of educational and social service agencies confirmed the need to 
examine the following ten occupations: 

Account Clerk Industrial Maintenance 
Auto Mechanic Mechanic 

Draftsman Licensed Practical Nurse 

Electrician Machine Tool Operator 

Heating/Air Conditioning Secretary 

Mechanic Wilder 



While the work of researchers such as those cited previously has con- 
tributed to important knowledge about the nature of occupational reading 
requirements and abilities, much indepth study of reading and other lin- 
guistic requirements of work remains to be done. Knowledge of such fac- 
tors, their intcrrelatedness. and their effects on job performance arc 
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essential to those concerned with prevocational, vocational, and on-the-job 
training. 

The goals of the studies discussed here were to 1) identify the reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking competencies required in ten skilled and 
semiskilled occupations; 2) compare those requirements with those in cor* 
responding vocational training programs; and 3) evaluate the relative im- 
portance of the identified competencies to successful job performance. 



Definitions and Assumptions 

Occupational literacy, like functional literacy, can be a confusing con- 
cept. Functional literacy, for example^ has been defmed to include speak- 
ing, listening, writing, and computational competencies. Job success 
depends on many levels of competence. In occupational settings, job 
knowledge, experience, dependability, motivation, cooperativeness, and 
perseverance are important cognitive and affective qualities. Though not 
directly involved with literacy, competence with language and numerical 
processes is often necessary for successftil job performance. 

As mentioned earlier, the definition of occupational literacy used in 
these studies-functional competence in reading job related materials-was 
derived from Kirsch and Guthrie (1977-1978) who proposed that func- 
tional literacy be defined according to the demands of specific situations in 
terms of competency in reading alone. In their view, listening, speaking, 
writing, and computation involve functional cognitive competence. In 
these studies, listening, speaking, and writing were defined as literacy re- 
lated competencies. 

The following assumptions prompted and guided the investigations. 

1 . Reading, writing, listening, and speaking competencies are essential to 
worker success in the occupations examined. 

2. Job supervisors view occupational literacy and related competencies as 
essential to successful worker performance. 

3. Successful workers view occupational literacy and related competencies 
as essential to successful job performance. 

4. Higher levels of literacy and literacy related competencies are required 
for success in occupational training programs than arc necessary for 
success on the job. 

5. The literacy and literacy related competencies required for success on 
the job and in vocational training programs are attainable by adults 
whose levels of iiteracy place them in adult basic education programs. 
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Population 

The population in each study represented two groups, workers at job 
sites and students in training program courses. For each of the ten occupa- 
tional categories^ three job sites and three courses from a related training 
program curriculum were studied. 

The thirty job sites studied were selected at random from an exhaustive 
list of employees representing a broad spectrum of business and industry in 
the greater Lafayette^ Indiana (population approximately 115,000), area. 
At each job site, one worker and an immediate supervisor were involved. 
Workers were selected from pools of employees who had spent a minimum 
of six months on the job and who were judged by their employers to be 
functioning successfully in their work roles. 

For each occupational category, three courses from a corresponding 
postsecondary vocational training program were studied. For the catego- 
ries of electrician and heating/air conditioning mechanic, one course from 
an appropriate trade union apprenticeship program was studied. Each oc- 
cupational category was involved with three courses from the curriculum 
of a state supported, postsecondary occupational training program. A total 
of twenty-flve different courses were studied because the curricula of sev- 
eral of the occupational training programs had common course require- 
ments. 



Data Collection 

Methods of data collection were similar in both job site and occupa- 
tional training settings. Two thousand word samples of required reading 
materials were obtained from job site and occupational training program 
courses, including samples of textbooks, technical manuals, handbooks, 
instructional manuals for the installation and repair of equipment, memo- 
randa and checklists written in informal and nonstandard English, and dia- 
grams accompanied by clarifying words and phrases. When possible, 
passages were selected from materials according to the guidelines of the 
Dale-Chall (Dale & Chall, 1948) readability formula and the Fry Readabil* 
ity Graph (Fry, 1977). When samples were too brief for such guidelines to 
apply, entire samples were transcribed and analyzed. Some of the samples, 
such as memoranda and diagrams, were inappropriate for valid evaluation 
with the readability formulas used; such samples were, however, included 
as part of the corpus of language used to establish occupational vocabulary 
lists which appear in the appendices of this book. 
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Oral language requirements of the occupations studied were obtained 
by tape recording the oral language of workers or instructors and their 
coworkers or students during a typical one hour period of a workday. Oral 
language samples from training programs included both classroom and 
laboratory settings. Language recorded in this way was subsequently tran- 
scribed and keypunched for computer analysis. 

Writing samples produced by workers and students in conjunction 
with their work and training activities were collected at each site. 



Data Analysis Procedures 

To determine the readability of required reading materials from the job 
and occupational training program sites, two well-known instruments were 
used. The Dale-Chall formula and the Fry Readability Graph were pro- 
gramed in the Fortran language compatible with the Purdue University 
CDC 6600 mainframe computer. Each sample of required reading material 
was analyzed with both readability instruments. The readability results for 
each of the materials were then used to establish a readability range for 
work and training materials for each occupation. 

Reading materials were examined with respect to the way in which 
they were used on site. Sticht's distinction (l')''S) between purposes for 
reading guided this aspect of the studies. The dc;^,rte to which reading was 
used to accomplish work or to learn information was evaluated. Reading- 
to-do as opposed to reading-to-learn distinctions were made for required 
reading at each job and training program site. All required reading materi- 
als from job and training prog -am sites were rated according to the level of 
formality of usage in which they were written. 

Tape recordings of oral language produced on the job were transcribed 
and visually analyzed to establish the general level of English usage 
(Pooley, 1974). 

Writing samples collected at each of the sites were evaluated for level 
of usage; legibility; and special characteristics such as inclusion of dia- 
grams, sketches, and other aids to reader comprehension. Written and oral 
language samples were then combined. Computer programs were used to 
prepare technical vocabulary lists for each occupation as well as lists of the 
highest frequency words for each occupation and for the entire language 
sample. 

Results of the studies are discussed in the following chapter. 
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Literacy Competencies in 
Ten Occupations 



This chapter presents and discusses the Tindings of studies of the read- 
ing, writing, and oral language requirements of the ten occupations 
and related training programs described in Chapter 2. The studies focused 
on the importance of reading to job performance, the amount of time spent 
reading, and how reading was used on the job. Reading and literacy related 
competencies necessary to successful job performance were examined 
through analysis of sample reading materials, handwritten communica- 
tions, and tape recordings. 

Data on competences required for success in occupational training 
programs were obtained through observations and from samples of read- 
ing, writing, and oral language from the curriculum of relevant vocational 
college programs. 



On the Job 

Literacy Requirements 

Work related reading was performed daily by each of the workers in- 
volved in the studies. Consistent with the findings of Diehl (1980). Tabic I 
shows that reading was universally required of those studied, though there 
were variations in time spent rcadmg and the nature of the reading task 
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Table 1 

SUMMARY OF ON-THE-JOB READING 



Occupation 


Average Daily 
Reading Time 
(minutes) 


Type Material 


Readability 
Score 


Use 


Frequency 


Prose 
Style 


Accouni Cicrk 


120 


Correspondence, ledgers, 
lists, tables 


Grade 13 
to 

College Grad 


To do 


Daily 


Informal, 
formal 


Auto Mechanic 


60 


Technical references. 


Grade 10 

lO 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


Informal, 
formal 


Draftsman 


45 


Technical references, 
bluepnnts, code books, 
reference books, memos 


Grade 10 
to 

College Grad 


To do 


Daily 


Informal, 
formal 


Hlccirician 


120 


Technical references, 
blueprints, schematics 


College 
Graduate 


To do 


Daily 


Informal, 

formal, 

technical 


Heating/Air 

Conditioning 

Mechanic 


45 


Manuals, blueprints, memos 


Grade 10 
to 

College Grade 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


Informal, 
formal 
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Industrial 

Maintenance 

Mechanic 


42 


Service manuals, handbooks, 
operating manuals, memos, 
workorders 


Grade 10 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


Informal, 
technical 


Licensed 
Practical Nurse 


78 


Charts^ tables, card files, 
handbooks, reference books 


Grade 10 
to 

College Junior 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily, 
weekly 


Informal, 
formal 


Machine Tool 
Operator 


36 


Manuals, handbooks, 
checklists, memos 


Grade 9 
to 

College Grad 


To do 


Daily 


Informal, 
technical 


Secreiaf7 


168 


Reference books, tables, 
lists* letters, handbooks, 
memos 


Grade 16 
to 

College Grad 


To do 


Daily 


Informal, 
formal 


Welder 


24 


Blueprints, tables, memos 


N/A 


To do 


Daily 


Informal 



210 



196 



Workers reported thai ihey sometimes reread the same malcrial several 
limes per workday, and thai such repetition was necessary. Repeated read- 
ing was recognized as a means of avoiding costly memory related errors. 
Workers' statements reflected the consistent view that careful readings of 
checklists, instructions, and directions were necessary to job success and 
security. For example, when asked if careless reading of on-the-job materi- 
als could affect work, a draftsman replied. "Definitely! The entire reliabil- 
ity of our finished product may rely on proper sizes and testing 
requirements derived from (reading) the (building) code." 

The average time spent reading work related materials during the 
workday was 66 minutes, with a range of 24 minutes to 4 hours per day. 
This average reading time is similar to the 61 minutes reported by Sharon 
(1973). Studies by Diehl (1980) and Sticht (1975) found that workers en- 
gaged in work related reading for approximately 2 hours per day. 

The difference between the findings of Diehl and Sticht compared to 
those of Sharon and the studies discussed here may be due to the use of 
differing definitions of reading. Lacking a comprehensive definition of 
reading, workers and supervisors probably did not include time speni read- 
ing information in formats other than printed discourse; the use of labels, 
tables, charts, figures, blueprints, schematics and checklists, may not have 
been considered aspects of reading. In fact, all of these studies may under- 
estimate the actual amount of reading done by workers. Recent research by 
Mikulecky (1982) indicates that workers themselves underestimated by an 
average of 45 percent the amount of time they spent reading. 

Reading-to-do work was the predominant use of reading in all occupa- 
tions. Only licensed practical nurses and industrial maintenance mechanics 
reported reading on the job in order to learn information. Nevertheless, in 
these, as in the other occupations, reading-to-do was the dominant use of 
reading. Similar findings were obtained by Diehl (1980) and Sticht (1975) 
who, respectively, reported that reading-to-do constituted 66 percent and 
75 percent of on-the-job reading. 

Reading materials encountered by workers participating in the studies 
discussed here were varied in length, type, level of usage, and format. Ta- 
ble I reflects this diversity. Materials included single page memoranda, 
forms, procedural checklists, and lengthy handbooks. Memoranda and 
forms often employed informal, truncated usage. Example I presents sam- 
ples from the account clerk and machine tool operator (Kxupations which 
are typical of materials found in all occupations studied. 
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Example 1. Informal styles of reading materials: Account clerk and ma- 
chine tiK)l operator 

Account Clerk 

I Check paid invoice file. 

2. Check completed purchase order 

3. Go back to original receiving order. 

4. Check current invoice file. 

Machine Tool Operator 

1 . Clean shavings from table. 

2. Release locating pilots and clamp. 

3. Remove pieces and lay them aside. 

4. Piosition clamp bar, align stops, partly secure clamps. 



The level of longer documents was generally formal, highly technical, 
and complex. Workers frequently were required to read texts such as those 
shown in Example 2. 

Example 2. Technical styles of reading materials: Heating/air conditioning 
and nursing. 

Heating/Air Conditioning 



I 

I Room thermostats and remote bulb insertion and immersion thermostats 
shall be two pipe, of the proportional relay type, except where two posi- 
tioned action is necessary, and the temperature settings and reset ranges 
shall be adjustable to best meet the actual operation conditions. 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 



Atlachcd to the trachea, this gland is located beneath the larynx and 
above the sternum. It is U-shapcd (two lobes connccicd by an isthmus) 
and secretes a hormone called thxmxir.e. 



Rating of the English used in materials read by workers on the job was 
done using Pooley's varieties ( 1974) of English usage. For all occupations, 
except welder, the range of usage varied from nonstandard, informal, and 
ungrammatical through formal and highly technical. 

The format of on-the-job reading materials, whether informal or for- 
mal and technical in style, usually involved graphic presentation of infor- 
mation. Tables, charts, graphs and figures appeared both in conjunction 
with and apart from written text. Workers were required to find and inter- 
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piet such combinations ol lext and graphic inlormation lo perform daily 
routines. Skill in leadnig graphic information m formats such as those 
shown in Examples 3 and 4 is an important (Kcupational literacy compe- 
tency. 

Example 3. Text and graphic format. 
Textual Fonruu 

Inspection Openings 
All pressure vessels for use with compressed air, except ^s permitted 
otherwise in ihis paragraph, and those subjected to internal corrosion* 
or having parts subject to erosion or mechanical abrasion (see ug-25) 
shall be provided with a suitable manhole, handhole, or other inspec- 
tion opening for examination and cleaning. (Pressure Vessel Code- 
book, p. 42) 

Tabled Information 





TVpc 1 


Type II 


Type III 


Type IV 


Type V 




NonconibuNiibIc 


Combustible 


Building 
Elemeni 


Fire 
Resistive 


Fire 
Resistive 


1 Hr 


N 


1 Hr 


N 


M.T 


1 Hr 


N 


Exterior 
Bearing 
Wills 


4 

Sec. 
1803(a) 


4 

1903 (a) 


1 


N 


4 

2103(a) 


4 

2103 (a) 


4 

2103 (a) 


1 


N 


Interior 
Bearing 
Wills 


3 


2 


1 


N 


1 


N 


1 


1 


N 


Exterior 

Nonbearing 

Walls 


4 

Sec. 
1803(a) 


4 

1903 (a) 


1 


N 


4 

2103 (a) 


4 

2103 (a) 


4 

2103 (a) 


1 


N 



(Uniform Building Code) 



Graphic formats involving illustrations were found in each occupation. 
Example 4 shows a typical illustration. 

Technical vocabulary presented special demands to workers in each 
occupation. Necessary words were sometimes purely technical, having 
single occupation specific meanings. More often workers had to recognize 
the occupational meanings of everyday words with multiple meanings. 
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Hxamplc4. Typical illustratum. 




Wheel hciinng atljusinR-ni can be 
chocked by a push-pull procedure. 
Place one hand at icn o'clock on ihe out- 
board side of the lire. Place the other 
hand on the inside. Push and pull. Note 
any play. Adjust as necessary. 



Placement of Hands in Checking Wheel Bearing Play 



Literacy Related Requirements 

Samples of written language from the studies revealed that only rudi- 
mentary skills were required. When Pooley's criteria (1974) for levels of 
English usage were applied to the writing produced at job sites, distinc- 
tions between printed and handwritten prose were clearly evident. Whereas 
the level of printed reading materials was usually formal and highly techni- 
cal, handwritten materials were informally written and could sometimes be 
classified as nonstandard English. The secretarial occupation stood alone 
in requiring a formal level of writing. 

Clarity was the chief requirement of on-the-job writing. Typical hand- 
written communications were done in concise, ungrammatical, nonstan- 
dard English containing only essential information. Messages and 
memoranda omitted articles (a, an. the) and resembled the style of English 
found in telegrams. Example 5 shows typical written communications from 
occupational settings. 

Example 5. On-the-job writing. 
Nature of Trouble: Two lights out. 
Actum Taken: 

I Replaced tube in one light fixture. 
2. Replaced balla.s! in light fixture 

Light operating now. but still needs new ceramic end connection. 
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Diversity of legibility in handwriting was tolerated as long as it did not 
detract from communication of important information. In most occupa- 
tions, workers produced scripts which would probably be considered mar- 
ginal by elementary and secondary school standards. Higher standards of 
legibility were expected in the drafting and secretarial occupations in 
which quality of handwriting represented the employer to outsiders. 

Oral Language 

Oral language use on the Job involved the production and interpreta- 
tion of clear but informally constructed English utterances. Much language 
encountered was social and not directly related to work. When talk was 
work related* it focused on specific tasks, tools, and equipment. 

Speakers often worked at being understood -repeating, rewording, re- 
ferring to similar tasks, and demonstrating as necessary. Listeners ques- 
tioned, restated instructions, and acted out tasks to make sure they 
understood what they had heard. Then they acted on the information and 
instructions they had heard. Example 6 presents typical work related con- 
versation. 

Example 6. Work related oral language. 

Account Clerk 

""l think the credit is more than the debit. We would end up not writing a 
check, because wc would gel a debit from them for thirty-ihrcc cighiy- 
four for two of these. Wc paid (hem because they gave us past due notices 
on ihcm and Jones-Perkins rmally put them through.** 

Secretan 

"Yes. may I talk to Mr. Jones, please? I'm calling in reference to your 
telephone etiquette seminar. Wc don't have enough people to hold ihe 
class, so wc re going to have to cancel." 

Except in the secretarial jobs, in which formal usage was frequently 
employed, an inforraal level of usage typified on-the-job oral language, 
Clarity of communication was clearly more important than what might be 
termed "good grammar." 
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Literacy Requirements 

Reading was a daily requirement of students in all training program 
courses associated with the ten occupations. As in the research reported by 
Sticht (1975) and Mikulecky (1982), reading was required in both training 
and work settings, but the nature of reading differed in these settings. 

In contrast to the job sites where rcading-to-do prevailed, reading-to- 
learn was dominant in the training programs. In rcading-to-do, short term 
memory serves to temporarily store the information for immediate use. In 
reading-to-learn, short term memory functions to organize information for 
storage in long term memory. 

Compared to workers, students spent much more time per day read- 
ing. During the school day and after hours, students read in classroom and 
laboratory situations, as well as during periods of independent study. Stu> 
dent reading, as estimated by instructors, ranged from forty-two minutes to 
six hours per day. Table 2 shows the estimated reading load for training 
programs corresponding to each occupation studied. The actual reading 
time for individual students was probably greater than the estimates shown. 
The table shows ranges based on estimates from three courses; most stu- 
dents were enrolled in more than three courses. 

Reading in the training programs required extensive use of expository 
and descriptive prose. Textbooks, reference books, and sets of complex 
instructions were part of the daily required reading. In most required read- 
ing, students carefully stcdied and learned the information presented in 
text, graphic, and text/graphic formats similar to those found at the job 
sites. 

Book length materials were used by students in classroom, laboratory, 
and independent study. Shorter materials in the form of quizzes, instruc- 
tion sets, and chalkboard notes written by instructors were frequently en- 
countered in the school settings. These materials, too, presented 
information in combinations of text and graphic formats. 

The usage observed in the required reading materials was varied. As 
with materials from the job sites, styles ranged from informal and ungranv 
matical to formal, highly technical prose. Example 7 shtnvs instances of 
informal and technical usage. 
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I^ble2 

SUMMARY OF TRAINING PROGRAM READING 



Occupaiion 


Average Daily 
Reading Time 
(minutes) 


TVpe Material 


Readability 
Score 


Use 


rrequcncy 


Prose 
Style 


Account Clerk 


187 


Textbooks, references, 
ledgers, chalkboard notes 


Grade 1 1 
to 

College Grad 


To IPflTTl 

to do 


uaiiy 


Informal. 

formal. 

technical 


Auto Mechanic 


108 


Textbooks, references, 
figures, tables, 
chalkboard notes 


Grade 9 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


Informal 

formal. 

technical 


Dratisman 


174 


Textbooks, references, 
blueprints, figures, tables 


Grade 9 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


in forma L 

formal. 

technical 


Electrician 


280 


Textbooks, references, 
figures, tables, chalkboard 
notes 


Grade 10 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


Informal. 

formal. 

technical 


Heating/Air 

Conditioning 

Mechanic 


120 


Textbooks, references, 
figures, tables, 
blueprints 


Grade 1 1 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


Informal, 

formal. 

technical 



r, 

n 



Industrial 

Mamienancc 

Mechanic 


300 


Textbooks, references, 
figures, lables, blueprints 


Grade 10 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


Informal. 

formal. 

technical 


Ijcensed 
Practical 
Nur^c 


360 


Textbooks, references, 
figures, tables, charts, 
procedures 


Grade 12 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Dails 


Informal. 

formal. 

technical 


Machine TtK)l 
Operator 


60 


Textbooks, references, 
figures, tables, blueprints 


Grade 9 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Dailv 


Informal. 

formal. 

technical 


SccreUir) 


280 


Textbooks, references, 
figures, tables 


Grade 10 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Daily 


informal. 

formal. 

technical 


Welder 


187 


Textbooks, references 
blueprints, figures, tables 


Grade 8 
to 

College Grad 


To learn, 
to do 


Dails 


Informal. 

formal. 

technical 
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Example 7. Informal and technical usage. 
Informal 

Instructor (referring to a chalkboard diagram) 

"Let's go back to those. . .to what's happening inside that stator winding. 
We've got a rotor with magnetic poles rotating. Right? Okay, what hap- 
pens when all of a sudden we've got no magnetic load? Here we were 
inducing some current and now we don't have anything to inJuce 
against..." 

Technical 
Specifications 

Work required for installation of electrical rough-in in precast concrete 
slabs. 

I . In general, the electrical contractor shall 

• Provide all layout of holes through the precast concrete slabs to 
the general contractor for approval by the precaster 

• Core drill through the voids in the precast slabs for installation of 
conduits and boxes. 

• Conceal all conduits for lighting, outlets, etc., in the fill above 
the precast concrete slabs. 

In each of the training programs, a specialized vocabulary was 
present. Words which made up these technical vocabularies took two 
forms. True technical words, peculiar to each occupation, formed one 
class of technical vocabulary; the second component involved everyday 
words with special occupational meanings. Mastery of both types of tech- 
nical vocabulary was essential to student success. 

Writing 

In occupational training, writing took the form of note taking and writ- 
ing examinations and assignments. In all cases, accuracy of information 
was more important than standard English usage. Instructional emphasis 
on grammatical correctness was present in the secretarial courses, but was 
not apparent in other courses. There was similarity between training pro- 
gram and on-the-job requirements in this regard; only when poor writing 
interfered with clear communication was it considered a problem. Example 
8 shows samples of written language produced by training program stu- 
dents. 
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Example 8. Typical student writing. 

Examinalion Questions 

Au!omoiive Mechanic 

Question: One cause of failure of an engine to start is? 
Response: Wet distributor 

Welder 

Question: What is the function of a regulator? 
Response: Controls gas flcnv. 

Handwriting produced by students, like thai produced by workers, 
was often marginally legible. As with grammar and usage, poor handwrit- 
ing was accepted unless it caused communication problems. 

Oral Language 

Oral language in training program classrooms and laboratories was 
less social than was the case at the job sites. Instructor-to-student and stu- 
dent-to-student interaction during formal meetings was consistently subjecl 
oriented. 

The level of oral language usage during instruction was typically infor- 
mal. Instructors did not read from prepared notes during lectures; their 
language was repetitive and often conversational as they presented and 
demonstrated concepts and methods. 

Student talk during instructional sessions was normally restricted to 
brief questions and responses to questions. When directed toward peers, 
student talk was informal, but predominantly task oriented. Like Ihose of 
their instructors, student utterances were informal and sometimes nonstan- 
dard. Example 9 shows excerpts of classroom and laboratory talk. 

Example 9. Classroom oral language. 

Heating/Air Conditioning Mechanic 

Instructor: Docs anyb<Kly r.ccd help gelling started? Do you want to go 
through ihc problem where ymi fmd static*^ 

Student: I have a question. Can you run your bathnxMn - our small bath- 
rcH)m-and the utility together'^ 

Instructor: No. The proper way to do that is to put the utility rwm sepa- 
rate fmm the kitchen 
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Etecfhcion 

Instructor: A thousand? Okay, a mill is going back to being one hun- 
dredth of a cent. Il\ going back io hkc properly tax Like one tenth ot 
a cent, there are one hundred cents in a dollar. So. one tenth of one 
hundredth is what a thousand mills to a dollar is. Il goes back lo a lax 
rate. 

Note taking was an important adjunct to listening in all training pro- 
grams. Students regularly tixik notes during instructional sessions, those 
notes were similar to other forms of (Kcupational writing prxiuced by stu- 
dents and workers -informal and marginally legible. 



Occupational Literacy and Readability Estimates 

Readability refers lo ease of understanding or comprehension of writ- 
ten text. Readability formulas have been developed to gauge the appropri- 
ateness of written materials for intended audiences. Popular formulas 
aduress two text based factors -sentence complexity and vocabulary diver- 
sity- in predicting readability. The Dale-Chall Formula (1948) and Fry 
Readability Graph (1977) were used to assess the difficulty of required 
reading material in these studies. 

The scores of these formula methods require careful interpretation be- 
cause text understandability or comprehensibility can be influenced by 
nontext factors such as reader interest and motivation, familiarity with text, 
task repetition, and the availability of information from graphics and other 
sources. Nontext factors may reduce the effective difficulty of any given 
text. The moderating effects of these factors are probably reflected in stud- 
ies such as one by Sacher and Duffy (1978), who found that workers were 
capable of using information obtained from materials two grade levels 
above the measured reading abilities of the workers. 

It seems likely that the scores of the Dale-Chall formula and the Fry 
Graph overestimate the reading skill levels necessary for successful per- 
foftnance by workers and students. It is not that these instruments were in 
error; they are widely used and accepted tools. However, they are among 
the popular readability formulas which rely solely on easily quantifiable 
aspects of printed materials. In iKcupational reading, whether on the job or 
during training, nontext factors enable workers and students to understand 
material which would be incomprehensible to persons who arc disinter- 
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csled. unmotivated, or unfamiliar with the subject matter and nontext 
sources ot inloriiialion. 

While teachers can have confidence in readability formulas as predic- 
tors of general levels of text comprehensibility, the limitations of formulas 
must be borne in mind. Many factors which contribute to the comprehen- 
sion of written text arc not assessed by formulas and some of these factors 
can be addressed instructionally. Methods of developing occupational read- 
ing skills during preoccupational and occupational training are described 
in Chapter 5. 



Summary 

Literacy and literacy related competencies were required in each of the 
workplace and training program settings examined in studies of ten occupa- 
tions. Reading, writing, and oral language were used to meet work and 
training requirements by all workers and students who participated. 

Work related reading involved slightly more than an hour a day on the 
job and more than twice that time in the training program. Reading materi- 
als were written in several varieties, ranging from informal to formal, tech- 
nical .styles. Important information was presented in text, graphic, and 
combinations of text/graphic formats. Readability formulas indicated high 
levels of text difficulty. 

The difficulty of reading rcquiremenis was moderated by the nafurc of 
reading in occupational settings. On the job, reading involved repetitive use of 
the same materials from day to day. Once mastered, apparently difficult read- 
ing materials seemed inconsequential. Training program reading involved vo- 
cabulary, concepts, and information formats which were introduced and 
mediated through the instructional process. Like workers, snjdcnts probably 
faced less severe reading demands than formula scores suggest. 

Literacy related competencies- writing and oral language communi- 
cation-required only rudimentary skills. Written communications, on the 
job and in the training programs, typically employed nonstandard or infor- 
mal usage. Marginally legible handwriting was accepted in most work and 
training settings. Nonstandard usage and marginal handwriting were ac- 
cepted unless they interfered with clear communication. 

In oral language, clarity of expression, not standard English usage, 
was the criterion for competence. Speakers and listeners needed to be con- 
cerned about understanding, not usage. 
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The reading demands of the occupations examined were probably 
overestimated. The methods used to assess readability did not account for 
worker/student familiarity with the vocabulary and concepts found in re- 
quired reading materials. The repetitive nature of on-the-job reading was 
not considered during the assessment of readability. 
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FACELITATINO THE FLOW OP INFO^IMATION 
BETWEEN THE BUSINESS AND EDUCATION COMMUNITIES 

Jorie W. PhUlppl 

Performance Plus Literacy Consultants 
Sprlngneld. Virginia 

Research Ftndlngai 

From the late 1800s through the 1920s, business exerted a substanUal Influence on the 
naUon's public educaUon system. This InHuence was manifest in such practices as the ability 
grouping of students, reflecting a production-oriented assignment of tasks Intended to 
maximize their completion; and the organization of school management, modeled on business 
management structures. WhUe business Influence waned somewhat during the next three 
decades, employers remained active In public education through representation on local school 
boards and In other acUvltles intended to affect school policy and operaUons. 

Several factors combined in the 1960s to distance temporarily the business and 
educaUon communities. The reexamination of the roles of society's Institutions, occasioned by 
the clvU rights movement, collective bargaining by teachers, and the acUve Involvement of 
community groups In the decision-making process of local educaUon systems, served to 
decrease business interest and activity in education policy. 

However, an Intensified era of business educaUon activity resumed in the 1970s and early 
1980s. Encouraged by changes In federal employment and training policy which gave 
employers a larger role in local program planning, private employers rp.iewed their 
communlcaUoas with educators by providing data on actual and projected vacancies, listing 
placements to be provided for student part-time and summer positions, and offering programs 
to facUltate academic achievement in areas consldeied critical, e.g., mathematics and science. 

School-business partnerships or coUaboratives were another Important development 
during the period. The focus of many business-education partnerships was on providing 
school-to-work transition assistance in the form of career exploraUon, job search, and 
world-of-work ortentation. More recently, these collaborative efforts have incorporated 
initiatives to raise student achievement levels using business-financed Incentives, such as 
monetary awards for grades that demonstrate achievement and escrowed higher education 
scholarships. 

In a related development, to meet the need for qualified workers, business organizations 
are Increasingly providing basic skills education for their employees as a continuing and 
Integral part of their investment in worker training and development. Moreover, these basic 
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skills are taught In the context of Job activities or Job simulations. This customized, 
Job-specUlc basic skills instruction Is most often referred to as Vorkplace literacy." A critical 
feature of workplace Uteracy programs Is that a combination of information and expertise 
from the fields of education and employment training must be brought to bear. The level of 
success achieved in this regard Is key to the efTectiveness of all business-education 
communication. 

With respect to the effectiveness of the various models of business-education 
collaboration (school/business collaboratives; Private Industry Councils; corporate and 
union-sponsored worker education programs; and customized community college programs for 
local business). Improvements will require educators to recast their role as receivers of services 
and resources from business to one of more active participation in translating workplace 
requirements into the relevant curricula of schools. 

Business-education communications in other countries provide insight into the path 
that improvements may take in the U,S, Foreign examples arc particularly instructive 
regarding approaches to improving the quality and timeliness of the InformaUon about 
business needs communicated to schools, the benefits of early inclusion of career exploration 
in students* academic experience, and using schools to serve as a placement and referral 
Intermediary for students who are not college bound. 

PoUcv Rec ommcndationft ! 

• Develop curricula that teach actual workplace problem -solving and information 
processing skills, as weU as teamwork methods, which faclUtate Job retention. The educaUon 
community should take the Initiative and become a "giver/ not Just a "receiver," in 
school/business collaboration, especially with respect to overcoming the difficulty in 
translating workplace requirements Into curricula. 

• Develop and disseminate a model for business-school communication, focussing on the 
quality and content of what should be communicated and the roles of each partner in achieving 
mutually beneficial, long-term collaborative relationships. Private Industry Councils might 
serve as the lead agents in such a model, which should Include development of a prototype 
information coUectlon Instrument, guidelines for participants, and a means of evaluating 
program content. Input, process, and product. 

• Conduct further research on the role of the federal government in 'luslness-educatlon 
communication. More Infomiatlon Is needed to determine how to involve local corporate and 
education representatives in mutually-supportive collaborative efforts. Research could 
identify the appropriate facilitating role for government. 
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Between the Business and EducaOon C ommunitiea 
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There Is a growing concern over the gap between the educational skill achievements of 
America's youth and workers, and those required for entry and retention In the labor force. 
Changing demographics, along with the constant restructuring and technological upgrades that 
keep American business competitive, have resulted In the imminent danger of a national 
workforce shortfall. Increasingly, employers are facing the reality of not having enough 
qualified workers to fill available positions. Where once employers had a surplus of qualified 
applicants and could replace a worker whose Job performance or ability to be retrained was 
inadequate because of low basic skills, they now find that qualified, retainable entry-level and 
promotable workers are at a premium. 

At the same time, school systems, whose primary Job Is transmitting those skills 
necessary for functioning In our society, are reporting the effects of shiAlng student 
populations- namely, overall decreases In enroUment, lowerea levels of skill attainment by 
students, and perslstenUy high dropout rates (Committee for Economic Development, 1987; U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, 1988). Despite concerted attempts over the last decade to Improve school 
performance, significant change has remained a slow and somewhat elusive process. Youth 
continues to drop out- at very high rates In many urban areas; of those who do graduate, a 
disturbingly high proportion still do not come to Jobs with the requisite math and reading 
skiUs. Thus, each year large numbers of youth are leaving the school environment, and 
entering the labor market, unprepared to carry out their Jobs. 

Up to now these youth have taken Jobs which did not require much literacy, but which 

sUll provided sumclent wages for self-support. They comprise the 30 mlUlon members of our 
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current workforce who are under-skilled, unable to be retrained because of their present low 
level of basic skills, and In danger of being displaced (Dole. 1989). At the same time, the 
low-skilled Jobs which have been available to the bottom of the workforce now represent less 
than 40 per cent of aU new jobs and are steadily disappearing. Companies report that only one 
out of five high school graduates who apply for a posiUon is funcUoning at a basic sklUs level 
acceptable for cntiy-level hiring, and of those hired, only one out of three Is retained for longer 
than 90 days. Turnover rates for entry-level posiUons are often quoted as being as high as 
150-300 per cent.l At the same time, national unemployment rates have dropped to 5 per cent, 
and in many areas of the country are as much as 2-3 per cent lower than the national average. 

The seriousness of this problem, and the potenUal short- and long-teim economic 
ramlllcatlons of it. have caused both employers and educators to recognize the need to Improve, 
increase, and intensify communicaUon in order to achiwe their Interrelated goals. In an 
attempt to provide dlrecUon for meeting that need, the remainder of this paper investigates 
existing systems and levels of communicaUon between employers and education/training 
communlUes here and abroad. Additionally, it makes recommendaUons for developing and 
refining the InformaUon exchange processes that will produce effective education for 
qualifying and retraining workers to meet current and future workplace performance 
requirements. 

I What has hftcn the form and mottvatinn % busing <nvniv^Tn ^n^ 
in publicly .snnnortfri rdncatinn ,.n „ntn the nr,.f,f tl mr'=' 

An early period of hnsini^ ps lffarifrf}}^) p; 

From the late 1800s through the 1920s, there existed a period of business leadership 
which defined the fundamental management principles and organlzaUonal structure of the 
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emerging system of free, universal public education. The influence of business, specifically 
large manufacturers, on the developing comprehensive public education system was easily 
Identifiable. It could be seen 

• In educators' adoption of student ability grouping and differentiated performance 
standards (Le., assignment of tasks to maximize individual and group production outcomes), 

• in the organization of school management (I.e., top-down, centralized control: 
governance by a board of directors, headed by a superintendent or professional manager; clear 
division of management*^- administrators, and labor- teachers and staff), which mirrored the 
structure of business organizations, 

• and In the legislation enacted to create formal vocational education (i.e., reflecting the 
influence of of business in controlling the supply and demand of labor), (Meyerson & Zemsky, 
1985; Useem, 1986)* 

In its early years, public education reflected and fed the natlon*s growth and prosperity as 
a manufacturing economy. The influx of immigrants into the cities during this time swelled 
public school enrollments and motivated business to actively pursue legislation that increased 
the avaflablllty of specific vocational training programs (to prepare for Jobs in manufacturing, 
the trades, and agriculture) within the public school system (Grubb & Lazerson, 1974). 
Mandatoiy public schooling provided free education for the total citizenry and, in so doing, 
contributed to raised levels of general well-being and increased opportunities for upward social 
mobility for the average person. The manifestation of equal opportunity through education 
helped underwrite the "American dream" and thus indirectly motivated worker productivity for 
realizing personal goals and ambitions. 

The business leadership shift from national dqH cv level to localized involvement: 

During the developing years of universal public education, business leadership activities 



Implied a sphere of Influence on a national or state policy level, In contrast to the localized 
nature of business leadership and Involvement which characterized the next three decades. 
From the 1920s through the 1950s, business assumed a less vocal, but nonetheless active role in 
influencing the education community. During this laissez-faire period, business gave input to 
the education system primarily through extensive representation on local school boards. 
Changes in statutes governing the election of school board members required them to finance 
their own campaigns; in larger school districts, especially, this resulted in candidates who 
possessed wealth and who were members of the upper or managerial class (McMuUen & Snyder, 
1987). Consequently, school policy and operations decisions often promoted the viewpoints and 
Interests of the business community. 

A time of political unrest and fUstanring; 

Several factors combined in the 19603 to distance temporarily the business and 
education communities. The reexamination of the roles of society's institutions, occasioned by 
the civil rights movement and the controversy over Vietnam, brought about changes in the 
nature of business-education relationships and created a decade marked by social activism and 
antl-prtvate sector dlsenfranchlsement. Collective bargaining by teachers and the active 
Involvement of community groups in the decision-making processes of local education systems 
served to decrease the amount of business interest and activity in education policy at this time 
(Tlmpane. 1982). 

A period of resumed intfinj^jtv; 

An intensified period of business education activity resumed in the 1970s and early 
19803. Encouraged by changes in federal employment and training policy which gave employers 
a larger role in local program plaimlng, private employers renewed their communications with 
educators, lliey helped manage training programs and. concerned with the growing plight of 
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the country's large school districts, again became actively engaged In education Improvement 
efforts. The business community assumed roles In government-mandated education and 
training programs by serving on Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) policy 
councils (PICs). Business leaders who served on PiCs helped Implement training programs that 
targeted Job placement for the unemployed and a growing number of lower-skilled youth. 
Business also responded to the International space and arms technology race by participating 
In science, math, engineering, and vocational projects instituted under the Carl D. Perkins Act 
(1984) and the Math/Science Bill (1984). 

The contributions of business to education during this period included not only money 
and materials, but commitments of time and personnel as well. The information 
communicated to educators by business people at this time consisted of data on actual and 
projected occupational vacancies, plans and program ideas for facilitating maximal 
educaUonal achievement of aJi students (especially In the areas of math and science to ensure 
continued international leadership and defense), and listings of placements to be provided for 
student part-time and summer positions. 

Corporate efforts to inOuence the upgrading of pubUc education at state and community 
levels during this period evidenced themselves in the founding of school-business 
coUaboratives. such as the Calffomla Business Roundtable, the Boston Compact, and a variety 
of similar ventures (McMullen & Snyder, 1987; NaUonal AUlance of Business. 1987). Some of 
these involved business as representative members of Private Industry Councils; in othera. 
business leaders served as members of local or ad hoc groups which emerged to plan for 
collaborative efforts. 

Business leaders connected the reduced quality of education In many schools with the 
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availability of fewer skilled workers, and the subsequent threat of losing America's 
International competitive position. This led to inquiries from business about what could be 
done to help reverse the situation (McMuUcn & Snyder» 1987). The focus of many of the 
business-education partnerships that resulted was to assist secondary students with the 
school-to-work transition process. This was accomplished by providing support programs for 
career exploration, Job search^ and employability skills instruction that would help students 
enter the workforce. Interim objectives to achieve these goals frequently addressed measurable 
Improvements in school attendance, dropout rates, and graduate placement In post-secondary 
education. The role of business often was realized by the provision of activities designed to 
acquaint students with the nature of the world-of-work - namely, career exploration days; field 
trips to, and guest speakers from local Industries; participation In educational activities at 
local cooperating colleges; classroom practice in filling oui Job application forms, producing 
student resumes, and role-playing Job Interviews; and student placement in part-time Jobs to 
"experience" work (Prager, 1980; Schlllt & Ucey, 1982; U.S. Department of Education, 1984). 

In response to business concerns over the dwindling ranks of qualified Job applicants, 
more recent efforts have incorporated Instructional time specifically dedicated to raising 
student skill levels, in some cases by providing students with business-financed incentives In 
the form of monetary rewards for grades and escrowed higher education scholarships ( National 
AlUance of Business, 1987; U.S. Department of EducaUon, 1984). 
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A new strand of activitv called "Work place Literacy': 

Because of rapidly changing Job requirements and skills deficits among members of the 
existing workforce, a second strand of business-education activity has evolved In the 1980s. 
More and more ncqucnuy the media carries stories about Workplace literacy programs," l.e.» 
employer-sponsored remedial basic skills programs for employees. Business organizations are 



now provldUig basic skills education for their employees as an ongoing, Integral part of 
employers' Investment in employee training and development at an increasing rate, in order to 
meet their needs for qualified workers. For several decades many large corporations- 
Including Control Data. General Motors. Polaroid, and Ford Motors- offered academic 
training to their employees. usuaUy through tuition reimbursement plans for attending classes 
outside of work. At first, such programs were categorized as Human Resource Development and 
were frequently included as part of employee benefits packages (Fields. 1986). Over time, with 
the recognition of a declining skill level in increasing numbers of entering workers and the 
rising requisite skill level necessary to redeploy longtime employees, many of these companies 
found it more emclent to develop their own in-house educational programs, independently or 
with Joint sponsorship from organized labor. 



Research on efforts to improve employee literacy skills (collected from extensive 
military studies and private sector pUot programs), produced strong evidence that intense 
academic training on basic skills did not easUy transfer to improved Job perf-ormance because 
of the fundamental differences between academic and workplace applications of basic skills. 
TradlUonal academic reading can be categorized as "reading to remember information." whUe 
workplace appUcatlons primarily are Uiose in which the worker uses readUy available Job 
print materials (such as manuals. regulaUons. or graphic aids) intermittently while perf-orming 
a Job task. The type of reading done on-the-job can be categorized as "reading to do" and utilizes 
reading processes for locating inforaiaUon and for using higher level thinking strategies to 
problem solve. Occupational writing processes differ, too. They place less emphasis on 
academic criteria like grammar and spelling and focus more on skill in oi^anlzlng clear, 
readable products: accurately summarizing events; and mastery of thinking skills which 
enable analysis. elaboraUon. and extension of written Ideas. Workplace appUcaUons of 
mathemaUcal processes for calculating information and for problem solving also go beyond 
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the tradltlona] basics of number concepts and computation skill-drill; competent workers need 
math proficiency levels that enable them to use math concepts to reason and Interpret data. 

Research demonstrates that the highest rates of transfer from instruction to 
improved Job performance occur when basic skills are taught in the context of Job simulations 
or actlvlUes (Dlchl & Mlkulecky. 1980; Phlllppi. 1987, 1988; Stlcht, 19C2). Developing programs 
of Job literacy training that are built from the charts, manuals, and processes that workers use 
to perform tasks ("contextually functional curriculum") ensures that instruction will be 
meaningful to employees in tenns of what they are already familiar with, i.e., their Jobs. Using 
the existing "mental hooks" (schemata) derived from their work environment and experience to 
attach new information helps ease the incorporation of new knowledge into the old 
(Shoemaker, 1967; Fingeret, 1984; Farr, Carey, & Tone, 1985; Valentine 1985). It is important to 
note, however, that it Is Afil the Job tasks themselves that are the goals of instrucUon, but 
rather the basic skills needed by a worker to accomplish the tasks on a given Job. Functional 
context workplace literacy curriculum emphasizes information processing. Instruction 
focuses on showing employees tUM they can perform the processes, on learning how to learn 
(Laster, 1985). By breaking processes into the procedural steps characterized by Job task 
analysis and by providing direct instruction in thinking strategies, functional context 
workplace literacy programs enable employees to develop self-questioning and mental 
activity-monitoring patterns (metacognition) which help them to become independent learners 
who can recognize and coirect their own processing errors. And, having the opportunity to 
practice the newly learned skills on the Job every day in the same context in which they were 
taught helps workers retain new skills and continue to use them. If, in fact, workers have 
successfuUy learned the Job-related basic sklUs presented in effecUve workplace Uteracy 
programs, the results should be evidenced in higher Job accuracy, productivity, and employee 
retention/ promotion figures, along with lower accident rates (PhUlppl, 1988). Consequently. 
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customized Job-speclflc basic skills Instruction for employees ("functional context workplace 
literacy") is now being encouraged and utilized with Increasing frequency, as part of employee 
development and training programs (U,S, Departments of Labor and Education, 1988; y^erican 
Society for Training and Development. 1988), 

The development of such workplace literacy programs requires a combination of 
information and expertise from the fields of education and employment trainings Larger 
corporations use in-house trainers, educators, and Instructional designers to develop these 
programs (Business Council for Effective Literacy, 1987; Skagcn, 1986), Smaller businesses are 
turning to community and technical colleges to Jointly develop and deliver workforce 
literacy programs»2 A3 this newly incorporated form of " basic skills training " for employees 
expands, the Interaction and communication between the business and education communities 
will need to become more extensive in order to maximize its potential impact* 

Spin-off business-education collaborative efforts in workplace literacy include 
investigations into the feasibility of using Job-speclflc basic skills instruction in 
pre-employment and displaced worker training for JTPA-eligible populations. Using the 
vehicle of Job simulations and Job materials to teach remedial basic skills to prepare program 
participants to enter or reenter the labor market allows occupational training and education 
components to be taught simultaneously and thus shortens the length of time required for 
program completion. In several states, studies of such programs have begun In response to 
immediate regional needs for more qualified workers to enter targeted industrles,3 in addition, 
several school districts and youth employment programs have created models that incorporate 
Job-specific basic skills applications into their secondary or basic skills curriculum to better 
prepare students for survival In Uie workplace 4 a number of major educational publishing 
houses also are pursuing development of instructional materials for secondary, adult 
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education, and employment training markets that focus on transferable Job-speclfic basic 
skills ( information-processing skills used in numerous occupational areas). & 

IL Hqw elTectlve are current business-education communication configurations? 

As noted in the previous section, business has become increasingly involved with the 
education community in a variety of ways during the 1980s. It is difficult, however, to make a 
''blanket statement" of the overall effectiveness of communicating business needs to educators. 
Many different levels and models of collaboration have been Instituted between the business 
and education communities; and several of the workplace literacy models arc too recent to have 
yet produced sufficient data with which to evaluate their long-term Impact on worker eligibility 
and performance. Therefore, to convey a more accurate picture of the effectiveness of the 
current state of business-education communication, five general categories of collaborative 
activity have been identified and selected for examination individually. These are: 

• school/business collaborativcs (system-wide compacts, adopt-a-school programs, and 
student-focused school-to-work transition programs), 

• programs utilizing Private Industry Councils 

• corporate and union-sponsored worker education programs, 

• customized community, technical, and Junior college education 
programs for local businesses, and 

• business/education communication systems in other developed 
countries. 

School/Buatness Collaborativea: In their recent national assessment of school/business 
partnerships (Allies in Education. 1987). McMullen and Snyder report that almost a quarter of 
ail U.S. public school districts are involved in some type of partnership activity with the 
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private sector, and the movement appears to be still growing. A survey report from the National 
Center for EducaUon StaUstlcs. (February. 1989). states that the number of education 
partnerships in public schools rose from 42.200 In 1983-84 to 140.800 In 1987-88. with the 
more recent partnership figure representing direct service to 9.3 million students nationwide. 

The National Alliance of Business tThe Fmiith Ri Workforce RftariinoRg 1987) identilles 
six dilTerent levels of partnership invohrement for businesses who form coUaboratives with 
schools. These range from broadly defined activities that require large Investments of 
resources with goals for poUcy setting and systematic educaUonal Improvements, to allocating 
moderate amounts of funding and personnel to assist with school management and staff 
development, to sponsoring special activities and Incentives of donating specific materials or 
equipment. On all levels the Impetus for Involvement appears to come from business leaders 
within the conununlty. who perceive their role as that of "giver" to the educaUonal "receiver." 
Partnerships are usually entered Into without expectaUons for direct, short-term benefits to 
business other than the promoUon of these efforts In their literature and media ads as a means 
to demonstrate "good will." AnUclpated short-term benefits to educaUon are discrete 
improvements In students' skUls and knowledge. In the long nm. businesses hope to Improve 
the quality of the future labor pool and develop better-educated consumers with stronger 
purchase power (McMullen & Snyder. 1987). 

Given the wide variety of structures and approaches used In school/business 
partnerships, the process of examining the effccUveness of their Intercommunication Is 
faclUtated by classifying them according to the focal point of their acUvItles. Three major 
functional school/business collaborative classlllcatlon categories that have been identllled by 
McMuUen and Snyder are: 1.) system-wide school programs. 2.) individual school programs, 
and 3.) iridivldual student programs (usually targeting disadvantaged youth): 
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1.) Svstem-wlde nrograrg^ are less prevalent than the others and require the highest level 
investment of business resources. They may focus on affecting all the schools within an urban 
district, (e.g. the Boston Compact), or within a state (e.g., the California Business Roundtable). 
They work toward Institutional change and policy reform for improving public school 
performance, and require significant contributions from numerous members of the business 
community, as well as long-term commitments. Larger businesses, government agencies, and 
institutes of higher learning tend to be Involved with laiTger school districts. Fourteen per cent 
of all school/business partnerships in 1987-88 were of this variety (National Center for 
EducaUon Statistics. 1989). 

In system-wide partnerships, communication usually occurs at the highest 
organizational level between CEOs and Superintendents or State Department of Education 
Directors. This type of collaborative is generally formed in response to crises In school 
performance throughout the system. Initial activities often Include a funded study to document 
baseline statistics of critical scJiool performance measures, such as attendance, grades, dropout 
rates and post-school placement in work or higher education- measures with which low 
ratings are frequently associated for large, urban, high poverty districts. Forty-five per cent of 
all schools Involved in partnerships in 1987-88 were classified as 'high poverty schools" on the 
basis of student eligibility for free or reduced-price lunches (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1989). Communication between partners follows the baseline statistical study for a 
district, usually in the form of meetings and reports, for the purpose of goal-setting, program 
planning and Implementation, and progress reporting. 

The National Alliance of Business (1987) cautions that consensus on the criUcal nature of 
the problems and the setting of common goals are necessary to the success of the collaborative. 
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Additionally, it recommends that the presence of a buslii;jss Intermediary, such as a Private 
Industry CouncU or Chamber of Commerce, greatly enhances comraunlcaUon by organizing 
and prodding local business into action. The Intennedlaiy agency can also help expand 
existing partnerships, and can assist In Unking representatives from appropriate 
organizational levels to expedite collaborative decision-making processes. 

2') Individual school progmmff. often referred to as "adopt-a-school" plans, are the most 
common type of school/business coUaboraUve. McMullen & Snyder (1987) report that 22 per 
cent of the 9.000 school districts surveyed by the U.S. Department of Education In 1984 had one 
or more adopt-a-school partnerships within their districts. This class of school/ business 
coUaborative is loosely defined and may invohre only limited or sporadic contact between 
partners for a specified length of time (e.g.. one or two years), or may evohre into a long-term, 
comprehensive relaUonship. According to the NaUonal Center for EducaUon StatlsUcs. in 
1987-88. 32 per cent of all school/business partnerships wen; individual school programs 
initiated by the school principal. Typical acUvlUes in 1987-88 included business contribuUons 
in the fonn of monetary rewards or scholarshlps(44 per cent), materials, such as computer 
equipment or use of faclllUes 04 per cent), visits by business people as guest speakers to assist 
with special classroom projects or programs (45 percent), and sponsorship of student tutoring 
programs ( 12 per cent). In 73 per cent of all partnerships, business provided guest speakers, 
special demonstraUons. or equipment (NaUonal Center for Education Statlstlcs.1989). 
Communications in this type of program are usually conducted by a designated 
mid-management employee and the principal, sometimes with the addition of locaUy 
appointed oversight committee members. It is normally limited to initial contact for jointly 
determining education needs and forms of business responses, scheduling of activlUes. periodic 
monitoring and reporting of program features, and reports documenting program outcomes. 
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3<) Individual student pmgrams fnrnft nn spi^inr grn..pQ y/^nth These may be high 
achievers, for whom business provides awards, scholarships. Jobs, enrichment programs or 
donated equipment. Business also provides employablllty instruction and work experience 
(similar to cooperaUve education programs but of shorter duration) to average students who are 
unprepared for the working world. Another youth population often targeted for this type of 
program is the underachieving student, whose grades are lower than the academic potential he 
or she demonstrates on achievement tests. Business and hlglier education institutions 
frequently partner with schools in these programs to provide extra classes, mentoring, and Jobs 
to motivate future success. Twenty per cent of the partnerships in 1987-88 were of tfils variety 
(National Center for EducaUon Statistics, 1989). Specific content areas that are often targeted 
Include: math or science, reading or writing, arts or humanities, civic or character education, 
and career awareness. RecenUy. a growing number of coUaboratlves have focused resources on 
youtii In danger of dropping out. providing programs to encourage school attendance. 
graduaUon, drug prevenUon. and Job placement. For 1987-88. the number of partnerships 
focused on this populaUon was five per cent (NaUonal Center for EducaUon Statistics. 1989). 

AU of these programs have a common goal of helping youth make a successful transition 
from school to work. The programs attempt to Identify and remedy those deflclencles that 
would hinder entrance to the workforce. Most of these programs serve students during their 
Junior and senior years of high school, hold special small classes to maximize individual 
attention, use employablllty skills curricula, and provide work expertence. These 
coUaboratlves are often able to access additional federal funding through the JTPA because 
they target economically disadvantaged students who lack working parent role models and who 
are In need of Jobs (McMuUen & Snyder. 1987). 

Communication between the business and school communities in student-focused 
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programs Is much like that described above for system-wide and Individual school programs 
because individual student programs tend to operate within one school or district. Slight 
variations In communication occur when the programs are operated by community-based 
organizations outside the school, or when JTPA funding is utilized-- usually requiring 
additional record-keeping and reporting. Little or no evidence is reported of direct information 
about employer needs being communicated to educators, other than vacancy listings. 
Performance standards and workplace applications of basic skills necessary for retention and 
promotion are usually not communicated. (An exception to this is the state of Michigan, which 
has solicited input from major Industries located within the state, through the Governor's 
olllce, as part of the development of an employment qualification test for graduating high 
school students.) The reason such information is rarely communicated may be because 
school /business collaboratlves are viewed by business as interventions primarily to help 
students achieve iolUal entry to the labor force, and are only indirectly viewed as providing 
lifetime training for a quality workforce. 

Programs UtUizlng Priva te Industry Councils fPlCah Private Industry Councils (PlCs) often 
serve as the intermediary agents that facilitate communication in school/ business 
collaboratlves. JTPA regulations governing PIC membership mandate a composition of at least 
51 per cent local business leaders, with the remaining representation to be drawn from 
education, labor, and the general community: this configuration should support 
communication between education/employment training providers and the business 
community. JTPA programs are designed to train or retrain potential or displaced workers to 
become more productive. Regulations specify that training Include an education component for 
participants who are low level- or non-literates, or who have not yet earned a high school 
diploma or Its equivalent. PICs generally contract with community-based organizations, 
proprietary schools, special service vendors, and local secondary and post-secondary school 
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systems for training services. Payment for services Is often contingent upon meeting 
performance standards, (e.g.. specified numbers of participants successfuUy placed after 
training who remain employed for a minimum number of days). Two strands of information 
must be communicated to these education/employment training providers: predicted vacancies 
In the geographical area and academic and occupational entry-level skUl requirements. 
Entry-level requirements for basic sklUs applications as they are used in the workplace have 
not generally been part of the InformaUon made available to providers of InstrucUon. PICs. in 
varying degrees of efflclency. coUect and make this Information available to the provldere. 

Projected vacancies and requisite occupational skill levels are relaUvely easy for 
employers to identify and describe, and for providers to translate into specific training 
competencies and criteria. Continuous industrial restructuring and technological upgrades 
create the need for constant updating and communication of this InformaUon. 

TradlUonally. academic requirements have been defined as reading at or above the 8th 
grade level and possessing or working toward a G.E.D. or high school diploma. However, lower 
unemployment rates create the need to serve increasing numbers of participants previously 
classifted as hard-to-employ, many of whom have literacy skills weU below the 8th grade level. 
For many of these parUcipants. completing the educational requirements can mean as much as 
200 hours of school-type remedial basic skills instruction. Most participants really only want 
the occupaUonal training, and have not been successful in previous academic learning 
situations: consequently, they frequently drop out of the programs before meeting this 
educaUonal requirement. This, coupled with the growing frequency of inadequately prepart5d 
high school graduates who apply for entry-level Jobs, and the overall decrease in numbers of 
appUcants. Indicates a need for business to reevaluate and redefine basic skills requirements as 
more than Just minimally acceptable reading grade levels or levels of school attendance or a 
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G.E.D. There is a need to communicate those speciflc workplace basic skUla aPDltcatlons that 
are necessary for competent performance of Job tasks- for entry, retention, and promotion In 
the labor force. Alternatively, the business community Is faced with extended JTPA training 
programs that do not train participants quickly enough to meet their labor force needs. 
CorpoiatC-Worker Education Programs; For a number of years, large corporations have been 
providing educational opportunities for their employees. Usually packaged in the form of 
tuition reimbursements for courses taken away from the worksite, education benefits were 
often negotiated by unions and encompassed worker enrollment in Job-enhancing studies on 
the levels of higher education or adult basic education. As the number of available qualified 
entry«level and retainable workers decreased^ more and more businesses looked toward 
providing their own in-house remedial skills programs for their workers. Tliesc began with the 
assumption that the educational intervention should focus on the development of academic 
basic skills that previously had not been mastered. In a recent bulletin 0987) the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy reported that UAW negotiated agreements with Ford. General 
Motors, and Chrysler from 1984-86 totaling more than $320 million to establish basic skills 
programs for employees. Under these agreements, the corporations provide part of program 
funding and the balance was covered by deductions from wages to cover training costs. The 
majority of these programs operate under agreements similar to that of UAW-Ford. In which 
provision of all technical training is the responsibility of management and all other 
work-related and non work-related educational needs or desires of employees arc addressed 
through a collaborative institution or agency^ such as the UAW-Ford National E^ucation» 
Development, and Training Center. TTirough programs developed or sponsored by such Centers, 
(like UAW-Ford*s employee Skills Enhancement Program), workers are offered courses that 
provide not only basic reading or math to function in every-day life, but also give Instruction in 
requisite skills for statistical quality control, computerized numerical control, of machinery, 
and use of robotics on the production lines. Joint planning teams operate In major plants to 
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analyze changing workplace and personal employee needs; and designated liaisons function 
agents between the teams and local education systems to communicate those needs. (Elrod. 
Sloat, & Foreman, 1989). 



Early in the 1980s, the communlcaUon from employer to outside or in-house educator 
consisted of the results of individual employee assessments administered to determine skill 
dcllclts and to plan individual courses or remedlaUon. along with requests for reports of 
employee progress. Additionally, in performing needs analysis. Job print materials (manuals, 
forms, and so on) were often evaluated to Identify their readability level, which was then used as 
the basis for quoting requisite reading gradelevels for specific Job positions. Many 
corporations found that post-program academic achievement gains by employees frequently 
did not translate to slgnlftcant positive changes in organizational records of productivity. Job 
accuracy, and safety. Consequently, management began to explore more effecUve ways to use 
educaUon to Impact on ImprovUigjob performance. FoUowlng the pioneer efforts of Polaroid 
CorporaUon. companies like Control Data. Traveler's Insurance. Onan. Aetna Insurance. IBM. 
and the major automobUe manufacturers began to have In-house educators and instructional 
designers develop customized InstrucUon to teach employees the basic skills they need to 
perform thelrjobs (Business CouncU for Effective Uteracy. 1987; Skagen, 1986.) In these 
exemplary programs, company employee training and educaUon specialists work together with 
instrucUonal designers to analyze crlUcal Job tasks and Identify the workplace basic skills 
appUcaUons embedded In them, then create curriculum from the context of specific Job 
situations a vehicles for teaching the necessary basic sklUs for competent Job performance. 
Using this process as an .-.agoing, integral part of organlzaUonal training provides a permanent 
communication loop between In-house trainers and educators for meeting current and future 
workforce requirements. It also allows for Information input from line supervisors and 
competent employees who are interviewed and observed as part of the Job task analysis 
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procedure* 

Custnmlzed Community College Education Programs for Lnnal Businesses: Smaller businesses, 
and some mld*slzed corporations, do not have the resources to dedicate to developing employee 
education programs. To solve this problem, they frequently turn to local community or 
technical colleges (or local branches of state universities), who provide customized Job*related 
basic skills courses for their employees. Sometimes these courses are located at the worksite, 
sometimes not. Businesses often approach community colleges who have previously provided 
technical courses (e.g., blueprint reading) for their employees and who have an adult basic 
education department. Hie most effective communication models are used by those programs 
in which local businesses and college staff form a team to co-design, co-write, and oversee the 
implementation of customized curriculum to instruct workers in Job-specific applications of 
basic skills, (rather than Just having them select traditional off-the-shelf GED and Adult Basic 
Education materials for workers to use at a worksite classroom). In exemplary program 
models, such as the state-wide effort in South Carolina Technical Colleges. Rockford (IL) 
Community College, and Gateway (Phoenix, AZ) Community College (see Note 2 for others), a 
team is developed from college faculty and individuals from the firm's personnel department, 
(generally whoever is responsible for employee training). The team gathers information on 
employee performance and Job requirements for basic skills, through needs analysis (employee 
testing and examination of organizational performance, productivity, accident records) and 
literacy audits (analyses of Job tasks from employee and supervisor observations and 
interviews). This information is then used to identify critical Job tasks and the basic skills 
needed to perform them, which then become the basis for curriculum development (and delivery 
) by the college staff. If the curriculum developed as a result of thts process is needed by other 
area businesses, it is often "packaged** and made available by the college. The difficulties 
Inherent in this process are that 1.) college instructors who are content-area specialists in 
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either adult education or technical subjects have trouble adapting their area of expertise to 
combine content areas In the development process for a customized Job-speclflc basic skills 
curriculum, and 2.) technological changes and upgrades can quickly make course content 
obsolete unless a system Is devised for business to continually provide cooperating colleges with 
updated information on Job content and requirements. The benefits of customized Job-speclflc 
basic skills curricula are the high rates of skill transfer from Instruction to Job performance 
and the shortened duration time for courses. Because of the prior Job knowledge participants 
bring to the learning situation, and because the functional context approach to developing 
curricula uses learners' Job tasks as a vehicle for teaching workplace basic skills applications, 
gains are achieved more rapidly (40-60 hours per grade level) than in traditional basic skills 
programs (100 hours per grade level), (Philippl, 1987; Stlcht, 1982). Retention of gains has also 
been demonstrated when a Job-specJflc approach to basic skills instruction Is used, (Stlcht, 
1982), because participants Immediately apply and practice what they have learned in their 
dally Job tasks* Because courses can be of shorter duration and still demonstrate lasting 
results, more flexibility in scheduling is feasible. Attending two-hour sessions twice per week 
for a ten-week period Is far more likely to generate higher rates of participant commitment and 
course completion that longer, traditional (e.g. 100 hour) programs. And, because the goals of 
such courses aim at improving Job performance, many employers now provide paid release time 
during work hours for employees to attend. By having college staff offer courses at the worksite 
in shorter cycles, course availability and appeal to employees increases. 

Business/Education communication systems in c hey developed countries: Because the state of 
a country's productive capacity and international competitiveness is directly linked to Its 
education and employment training systems, it is important to consider and compstre our own 
system to those of our competitors. The countries of Japan. West Germany. Sweden, and 
Hungary lend themselves to this sort of comparative analysis because they are all highly 
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Industrialized and yet represent a diversity of types of schooling, career preparation, and 
placement (George. 1987). In each of these countries, with varying degrees of control, the 
communication of business needs to the education systems Is largely accomplished through 
naUonal government ministries. Within their different structures and underlying 
philosophies are items worth considering for streamlining our country's flow of information 
betv/een the business and education communities. 

Japan's system is most nearly like our own In that an academic secondaiy education is 
more prevalent than vocational education. Similar to the U.S.. schooling Is divided into 
elementary (grades 1-6). lower secondaiy (grades 7-9). and upper secondary (grades 10-12). 
Attendance is compulsoiy to age 15. Unlike the U.S.. Japanese educaUon follows a somewhat 
inflexible curriculum, stressing the mastery of factual material through rote drill and 
memorization, and is highly competitive. Students often attend extra classes at private 
tutoring schools, or luku* after school and on weekends to qualify for entrance into prestigious 
upper secondary schools, which are not free of charge (Leetsma. August. George, and Peak. 1987). 
Approximately 94 per cent of all students advance to upper secondary schools, and another 5 
per cent go on to vocaUonal training and work. Job referral is accomplished through effective 
school-based employment services, which play a slgnlflcant role in matching non 
college-bound graduates with available Jobs. The sjrstem Is based on cooperation and trust 
between the upper secondaiy schools and employers. Business communicates its projected 
vacancies, and occupational and academic entry-level workforce needs to the Public 
Employment Security Office (operated by the national Ministry of Labor), whi- 1 then relays the 
information to all the upper secondary schools. The schools which have traditionally supplied 
particular corporations with employees, and are unofficially ranked according to prestige of 
placements and resulting demands for enrollment. Employers are prohibited by law to have 
direct contact with students or schools, and must communicate and have vacancies ftlled by 
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working through the PESO. EmployerB Identify and articulate their needs to the PE^SO so that 
the school system can respond. Schools currently emphasize the teaching of basic attitudes 
about functioning elTectlvely in an organization and the behaviors believed necessary for 
success in the Japanese world of work. These include a high level of general basic education, 
disciplined work habits, and group coheslveness. The underlying educational philosophy 
focuses on individual effort , in contrast to the U.S. focus on individual ability . These 
philosophical differences are evidenced in the content and societal goals of education in each 
country's system. The curriculum in Japanese schools is uniform and rigorous for all students. 
It is understood that, given the same educational input, competition among individuals, (i.e., 
the effort they exert to achieve), will determine outcomes. Competition instills In learners the 
value of constantly striving to Improve performance. This principle, along with Instructional 
emphasis on group coheslveness and effective functioning within an organization, prepares 
students to meet similar behavior and attitudlnal goals in the workplace and in the larger 
context of Japanese society. (The Japanese school system itself "practices what it preaches" by 
effectively functioning within the society/ organization as a provider of the labor force which 
feeds the economic goals of the country.) In contrast, U.S. school curricula provide multiple 
levels and varieties of content, deteraiined by the diverse needs. Interests, and ability levels of 
individual learners. A student*s performance is measured against his or her own ability level: 
the learner Is only in competition with himself or herself. This philosophy of "filling one's 
potential" reflects the U.S.' historical view of the purpose of education: to better the human 
condition and to perpetrate the aggregate knowledge of the culture. While subscribing to this 
liberal arts, Rennaisance model upholds the societal goals of freedom of choice for the 
individual, it does little to provide educational outcomes that support the development of a 
skilled, cohesive labor force dedicated to a priority for achieving national goals for survival In 
today's international economy. 
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The value Japan places on Its education system as tool for economic success Is evident in 
Its national support for the establishment and maintenance of education credentials and their 
employment/ recruitment policies and practices. The main responsibility for maintaining this 
structure of contacts with business and for assisting students with their Job searches Is bome by 
the schools (Lcetsma cLal. 1987, pp, 44-61). TTiis appears to have a direct Influence on the low 
rate of school dropouts, (less than 1 per cent). 

West Germai\v*a edncatinn system emphasizes vocational training and apprenticeship 
over academic secondary school. More than 75 per cent of the students receive vocational 
training and do not go on to universities. Schooling is free and attendance is compulsory from 
ages 6 to 18 years. Students must attend school full-time for nine years, and then at least 
part-time for 2 to 3 more years (George. 1987). Tlie education system Is based on a verUcal 
structure, under which career paths must be decided upon eaiiy in life, ( at the age of 10 years), 
and are more or less irreversible. Results of an examination play an Important role In 
determining what type of secondary education may be pursued. The four levels of choice are: 

- the hauptachtile which terminates formal schooling at the equivalent of the end of 9th 
grade and prepares students to enter an occupation at that time. 

- the rcalschulc which Is vocationally oriented and prepares students to continue their 
education In a higher level technical school for non-academic occupations. 

- the gvmnaalum which is continued academic coursework and which Is required for 
admission into the universities. 

- the gesamtSChMlc which equates to a i:omprehensIve U.S. high school, providing 
additional academic skills training and selected vocational training courses, tracking 
students according to ablllUes. (This has been recently added to the system. It provides 
an alternative for those students who fall two years in succession at gymnasium and are 
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dismissed. Too late to enter an apprenticeship, they were formerly abandoned by the 
system.) 



The Federal Employment Services determine which vocational courses will be offered, 
and coordinate offerings with labor demands at regional levels. Until recently, Germany's 
system for developing apprenUccships and vocational training areas based on communicated 
needs from the business community provided an efficient model for collaboration of systems 
on a xiational level. Because of Germany's current levels of low economic growth, laiige numbers 
of resident foreigners holding work-peraiit type visas (Gastarbelters) > and high rates of 
unemployment (14 per cent), the balance of labor* supply and demand has become 
unsatisfactory. Many students who finish apprenticeships or training remain unemployed; 
they are often required to participate in apprenticeships in occupations for which they have no 
career aspirations, rather than leave the system without obtaining any occupational certificate 
and be unemployable. As in the U.S., *'creaming" of the most skilled Job applicants who 
complete training is creating an increasing number of unemployed lower-skilled workers (von 
Dohnanzi, 1978). Germany is faced with tolerating a higher permanent rate of unemployment 
and now encourages students to participate in longer periods and higher levels of schooling and 
training. Despite the present oversupply of labor, the German apprenticeship system of 
education provides business with a workforce that meets behavioral, attitudlnal, and 
performance requirements. This is the result of the experiential, contcxtually-based 
instructional methodology inherent in apprenticeship programs, which facilitates 
participants' functioning in a changing, technological workplace. 
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Sweden's education system has a large vocational element in its upper secondary 
schooling. Compulsory non-vocational school is provided for stud .nts ages 7 to 16 years. By 
the sixth year of school, career exploration is Introduced into the curriculum, and Includes 
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specific infonxxatlon about occupational training and two-week visits to one or more private or 
public workplaces for obscrvaUon (George. 1987), Municipal authorities are partners with the 
National Labor Market Board fArbetsmarknadsstvrelsenl Through county-level labor boards, 
they work with the education system to provide programs at the local level to meet employers* 
needs. The number of openings for students in vocational schools, academic high schools, and 
universities is carefully controlled by the labor board and depends on labor market forecasts 
provided by business. The system operates on the assumption of direct communtoation, access, 
and control of educational offerings of the education community by the business community 
(working through the agency of the local and national labor boards, Hils includes the 
authority to generate special courses for basic work-life orientations as needed. Any sudden 
changes in supply and demand, which result in mismatches of students to the Jobs for which 
they have been trained, is compensated for by municipalities engaging students in 'temporary" 
relief work (i.e., public service) or obtaining private sector positions for them (approved by 
labor unions) which anUcipate future vacancies (Rehn & Petersen, 1980), The concept of 
schooling as a means to fulfill the needs of business is integrated into the curriculum during the 
early years of formal educ ation, thus becoming an intrinsic goal of student participation in the 
education system, 

Hungaiy'a educaUon system reflects the state philosophy of subordination of tl.e 
individual to societal needs. The state education system assumes responsibility for the 
up-bringing of the child; parents arc merely individual administrators of state decisions and 
policies. There Is an underlying educaUonal theory that intelligence is acquired and not 
Innate, Therefore, no selection process is considered necessary beyond the filling of societal 
needs through the creation of appropriate workers. As In aU Eastern Bloc countries, there Is 
early exposure to various forces of labor, and interest and respect for all occupations is 
encouraged under the '^polytechnic principle," Compulsory school attendance is required from 



ages 6 tu 16 years, and every student understands that the purpose oi education and all careers 
that follow It Is to further the state (Frank, 1984). Secondary school education Is divided Into 
three possibilities; grammar school, technical secondary school, and 'ocatlonal scnool. The 
curricula Is centrally set by government ministries; at both secondary a^iH post-secondary 
levels, schools and programs are established or dissolved by the Party Ministry of Education, 
depending on needs for manpower In various occupations. Hie teachers In vocationally 
oriented programs are usually former mastercraftsmen. Graduates of vocational and technical 
schools receive a broad enough basic education that, like grammar school graduates, they 
qualify to enter any higher education Institute on condition of passing an entrance 
examination. Graduates of these schools who want to continue their education traditionally 
apply to polytechnic Institutes to receive additional certification. Two levels of certificate are 
Issued: upon graduation, a "techrUclan's certificate" Is awarded; upon completing two years of 
work and passing a practical examination, a "skilled worker's certificate" may be earned. Job 
placement can be anywhere in the country where a vacancy exists (Braham, 1980). In Hungaiy, 
"there Is no unemployment because the right to work is guaranteed by the government," (George, 
1987, pg.3). Balanced against the lack of individual choice in careers and work locations is the 
pride, self-worth, and respect for all Job titles as having equal value and status for reaching the 
economic goals of society. No one Job is more prestigious than another; each worker in every 
Job is valued for the contribution he or she makes. Because of this, workers can take pride in 
how they perform, rather than In what they do or do not do. 

Although each of the above country's systems for communicating business needs to 
educators varies greatly from our own, certain elements of their procedures are worth 
pondering in light of the Increasing numbers of dropouts and underqualifled graduates of U.S. 
schools. Most obviously, the quality and timeliness of information that is communicated to 
foreign schools about the needs of business Is more precise than in the U.S. because of central, 
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federal control of the systems. Given the size of the U.S. labor market and our government 
structure In comparison to the developed countries described above, the tightly controlled 
education/labor supply and demand systems used abroad arc not feasible for adoption In this 
country. However, i cglonally or at the State level, many of the strategies mentioned might be 
Implemented. The school's function In these countries as placement and referral intemiedlary 
for those students not going on to college could be encouraged in the U.S. Building a structure 
for direct placement would provide a vehicle for continuous, mutually beneficial 
communication between the business and education communities. PICs or local business round 
tables could senre as agents to facilitate Improved quality and quantity of Information 
communicated. Additionally, the adoption of required school certification of Individual 
student training and academic achievements applicable to the workplace (coupled with 
complementary Vorkfare'* regulations) could motivate students to perform and to complete 
their schooling. And finally, State education agencies could support the early inclusion in 
curricula of career exploration and expectations for student assimilation Into the labor force as 
adults. This would enhance student acceptance and pursuit of societal values placed on 
Individual effort and on respect for competent workers In all occupations. 

III. What are some recommen dations for improving the flow of informatlnn be tween the 

business and education communities? 

Some issues to address: 

Existing school-business coUaboratlves are complex, varied models. They focus on a wide 
range of divergent target populations: secondary students, dropouts, employees, displaced 
workers, and so on. Their eflfectlveness is dependent upon the quality, quantity and timeliness 
of the information communicated between partners for the purpose of translating workplace 
requirements into relevant curricula for program participants. Oftentimes research on 
effective instructional design, methodology, and Implementation remains unknown or Ignored 
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by program developers. This Is due In part to the conflicting societal goals concerning the 
purpose of education. Since the beginning years of public schooling In the U.S., education has 
focused on aniasslng a core of conunonly held knowledge, I.e. on learning to remember. Until 
recently, this fulfilled the needs of business for multiple skilled levels of employees by 
supplying a generally well-educated labor force. However, the upward spiral of technology in 
recent years has created a situation In which Job requirements now change rapidly and demand 
higher skill levels for entry and promotabUlty. The traditional goals of the education system 
no longer match the needs of the business community. Education still provides instruction for 
remembering knowledge from distinct content areas. Business needs workers who can apply 
infomiatlon processing skills to an ever-changing workplace, skills that cut across content 
areas and are portable as Job contexts for use continue to change. For example, students no 
longer need to simply memorize the contents of a chart on ClvU War battles In their history 
books; Instead they need to leara stxategies for locating the Information they need on that chart 
or any chart to solve task-related problems In the classroom. In the workplace, or In everyday 
Uvlng. In order for business/ education collaborattves to become mutually beneflclal, the 
purpose of education must be more broadly deftned by society. 

As Jobs change and demographics change, students are becoming a harder-to-serve 
population. Motivation to stay In school or return to school Is dilTlcult to instill in learners 
who are at risk of being less than fully functional In our society. To entice learners to 
participate in education programs, content must be relevant to their needs. And those needs are 
undergoing change as well. For many years, unemployment rates were high; there were more 
applicants than there were available Jobs. School and school/business collaborative programs 
to prepare learners to enter the workforce concentrated on enhancing the employablllty skills 
requisite to getting a Job, i.e. resumes, applications, inten^iew skills, and so on. Now that 
unemployment rates are low, there are more Jobs than there are qualified applicants to All 



them. The focus of programs needs to shift from preparing the Job seeker to compete for a 
poslUon. to preparing the Job appUcant to succeed In performing well enough In a constantly 
changing workplace to retain a poslUon. Research demonstrates that this can be accomplished 
through redesigned programs to assist reluctant learners In qualifying for and remaining In 
the labor force that are the Joint efforts of the business and education communities. The 
foUowlng recommendations suggest ways in which the current models could be made more 
effective through improved communication: 

1. Encourage education community tnlt^atlyp; 

Recent studies of school/business colIaboraUves indicate that one of the major deterrents 
to communlcaUon and program success is a lack of trust between partnere (Waddock. 1986; 
Rezabek & Saul. 1986). Preconceived stereotypes concerning the value differences of the other 
sector partner contribute to this lack of trust. Paul Barton (1983) comments on this: 

The problem for the involved (collaboratlngl parties Is an enduring 
tension which arises from tl'.e ambivalence between our larger 
visions of human potential (ior whteh we advocate general education) 
and the here-and-now reallU ss of the industrial society in which we 
live (for which we advocate up-to-date occupatiorxal preparation)." 

- Responding to Change: Occupational PreparaUon in the 1980s. 

pg.27. 

Barton recommends that what would resolve this issue is an integraUon of occupational and 
general education, a refocuslng of empbyablllty instruction to Include more teaching of actual 
workplace problem-solving skills and teamwork methods which facilitate lob retention . This 
expansion of the current school/buslnoss collaborative goals which emphasize school-to-work 
transition and narrowly focus on initial lob acquisition , would enable partnerships to not only 
produce a marketable product (i.e.. students qualified to enter the workplace), but also provide a 
"product warranty" for continued perfonmance of graduates (job retention). 

Two school/business collaboratlves have pioneered models that reflect this refocuslng of 
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program goals and content: 

Prince George's County Public Schools in Maryland surveyed local businessmen to 
determine the skills deficits perceived by employers among recent graduates who had been 
hired* Working with an Advlsoxy Council for Business and Industry, made up of county 
business persons, the schoors career education task force then gathered Information on the 
workplace basic skills applications neededbyentiy-level employees for competent Job 
performance and retention. Thty used the data to develop a set of workplace basic skills 
competencies and to rework instructional curriculum, which was reviewed by employers on the 
Advisory Council. Students who graduate from Prince George's County Public Schools now go to 
local employers with a guarantee for performance of workplace basic skills applications and 
with an Employers' Report Card. Any student performing below established and guaranteed 
skill standards is returned to the school for specified skill remediation* free of charge. 

(Undesy, 1989) 

Youth Opportunities Unlimited (YOU) is a community-based organization that works 
with Cleveland Public Schools to facilitate successful school- to-work transition for Juniors 
and seniors. The program currently operates in nine of the twelve city high schools. To expand 
their traditional employabllity skills. Job acquisition curriculum to include skills needed for 
Job retention after hiring, YOU has contracted to have instructional lessons developed that 
teach students general workplace literacy skills applications. Using tlie past placement 
records, they first identified the occupational areas in which the majority of recent program 
graduates had been hired. Literacy audits were then conducted at local businesses and 
industries representing each of these occupational areas. Critical Job performance tasks for 
entry-level and promotable positions in each of these areas were identified by employers, then 
were task-ana^tyzed to determine the workplace basic skills applications emt)edded in these Job 
tasks that are required for competent Job performance. Representative Job print materials used 
in these tasks were collected from the Job sites. Job simulations were then created, using these 
materials and information gathered from worker observations and interviews, to provide 
instruction in workplace basic skills, so that students can obtain hands-on experience with 
basic skills employers need in the context in which they appear on the Job. 

(PWhppl, PuMfc/Prtvate 

In both these examples the education sector took the initiative to prepare students for continued 
success in the workplace, demonstrating capability for meeting employer's needs. In 
R esponsiveness of Training Institutions to Changing Labor Market Demands, (1983), Pat 
Choate reports, "Employers will share Information about their training needs only if there is a 
reasonable expectation that the training Institutions can help fill those needs." (pg. 127). For 
this reason, it is recommended that the education community be encouraged to implement 
models like those described above to become the "giver^' and not just the "receiver*' in 
school /business collaboratives. Activities such as those described above would qualify for 
federal funding monies under Chapter I and Chapter II of the Hawklns-StafTord Public Law 
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i QQ-297 . (1988) which Is currently used to provide compensatory education for students needing 
extra educational services, mostly In elementary schools. Sections 1 103, b.,3, and 1405, 
1531,b.,l,2,3, and 1541 and 1542 stipulate the use of these funds for developing and providing 
necessary services that would ordinarily not be available to them (such as those described 
above). 

The strength of school business partnerships would be enhanced by this proactive 
approach because educators could assume the role of success agents. This Is important because 
In many collaboratives, business IntervenUon- although welcome support- delivers the 
unspoken message that the educaUon system on Its own has faUed. Reinforcement for this 
attitude is seen In the urging from private sector spokespersons to revamp educaUon 
management models so that they resemble corporate structures (Keams & Doyle, 1988; Kolderle, 
1987). Promoting the concept that business funds should be used to effect decentrallzaUon. 
teacher autonomy, and compeUUon among individual schools connotates current 
"mismanagement" by the educaUon community and does lltUe to buUd the trust between 
partners that Is required for good communlcaUon. 

AddiUonally, by encouraging schools to assume the responsibility for obtaining 
InformaUon from the local business community and for redesigning curricula to reflect that 
InformaUon, three more beneflts would result: 

• Through Invobement with Information gathering and curriculum development 
processes, teachera would become more knowledgeable of the goals of Instruction (i.e., to 
prepare students to perform as competent employees In the workplace), and consequently would 
become more flexible and adept at managing instructional delivery. This would create a 
potentlaUy more effective learning environment and would encourage teachers to maintain 
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and upgrade their professional teaching skills, namely currlcul.;m development and 
adaptation, which can atrophy with constant dependence on off-the-shelf instructional 
materials (Apple & Teltelbaum. 1986). 

• The teaching of workplace basic skills appUcatlons for Information processing that 
transfer across many occupations would assist students in recognizing the importance of 
schooling and Its relevance to their future, providing motivation for school performance and 
well as advance knowledge of employers' performance expectations. 

• The addition of Job retenUon skills (e.g.. workplace "basic skills" processes for 
locating InfoimaUon. problem-solving, troubleshooting, teamwork. Interpretation, reasoning, 
analysis, summanzlng-see pp.8-9). to Job acqulslUon skills (e.g.. resume writing, interviewing. 
Job appUcaUons) that are normally focused on In collaboraUve programs, plus movement 
toward Issuing guarantees to employers for mastery of those skUls by school graduates, would 
increase the authority of schooU as Job placement agents. And. like the educaUon systems in 
other developed countries, it would enhance their holding power over potential system 
dropouts. 

2. DCVClQD and dlssr mlnate a mnHffl Inatnimffnt thfl t atnicturea communiratlnn: 

The quality of communicated Information appears to vary directly with the type of 
benefit business receives and the specificity of the goals of coUaboraUon. For example, when 
employers work with their own trainers and educaUon speclaUsts or Jointly with community 
coUege staff to develop employee education programs, accurate infomiatlon (e.g.. about how 
basic skllb appUcatlons are used to peri"orm a particular critical Job task) is transmitted and 
responded to In order to achieve a specific and Immediate common goal. 
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When employers work with school systems, the process of communicating Is less clearly 
dellned. Goals may be agreed upon and stated, but they tend to merely extend the goals of the 
education commurUty and not be aimed at producing direct benefits for the business community 
beyond recognlUon of their "good will" efforts through association with the partnership. A 
communication process needs to be developed for coUaboratlves to Identliy what Is to be 
communicated and who the comr« -nlcators for each of the partnering systems should be. IH 
focus the communication and foaLo of school /hnsl neas coUaboratlves to enable thftm tn h« 
mmuallY benenclal. it is recommended that a model h e developed and made available for use. 
When employers work with PICs. the communicated Information to JTPA program providers 
for training/education Is speclflc. Program vendors are able to provide appropriate 
instruction, based on knowledge of projected labor force vacancies and targeted participant 
populaUons they receive. The procedure for communicating and the content and goals of 
programs are governed by regulaUons; and anUclpated outcomes are clearly stated. PICs 
ah^ady funcUon frequently as agents to facilitate the formation of school/business 
collaboratives. If a model were to be developed by the government to structure the use of PICs in 
an extended capacity, as deflners and regulators of the process of ongoing communication 
between the business and educaUon communlUes. partnere would be able to form more 
rautuaUy beneficial, longer lasting relationships. Local school districts ( or individual schools) 
could be provided with guidelines for developing programs that met employers needs, then 
submit proposals to the PIC. which would be instrumental In the selection process for matching 
schools with local flms. AddlUonally. participating firms could be offered tax credit 
incentives. 

To provide direction for operaUons of the partnerships, it is also recommended that a 
structured data collecUon Instrument be designed for communication between partners In 
programs. During the past year, an Intensified federal Interest In workplace literacy has 
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resulted in numerous grant awards, sponsored by the U.S. Departments of Labor and Education, 
to fund the development of business-education collaboratlves. Their focal points Include the 
process of curriculum development and evaluation of Instructional Impact on worker 
performance, both of which are contingent upon conducting appropriate communication 
between collaborating partners. To facilitate these efforts, the Departments of Education and 
Labor provided general guidelines and a recommended model for gathering information about 
requisite workplace basic sklUs applications In their Joint publication. The Bottom Line (1988, 
pp. 1 1 *40). if these guidelines were to be fleshed out with more speclflc suggestions for 
adaptation to the various collaborative designs, a model could result that would better enable 
the communication of employers' needs to the education S3rstem and enhance the ability of 
schools to respond with effective programs. 

Other existing prototypes for communicating also might be considered for Input Into a 
model that PIC-monltorcd collaboratlves could usCv The Colorado State Board for Community 
Colleges and Occupation has developed and published a prototype for assessing employer needs, 
based on a synthesis of effective models that were researched (Developing and Implementing a 
Program of Employer and Job Needs Assessment . 1985). Operating through a two-pronged 
survey effort, It considers potential student Interests, needs, and capabilities, as well as 
employers and regional current and projected skill requirements and labor demands. The 
model has a flexible format for adjusting to local labor needs; and It outlines a system for 
creating a database and continuing data collection and updating without additional field 
surveys (Hill & McMurlyn, 1985). 

The California State Council on Vocational Education has researched and evaluated Ave 
different models for coordinating JTPA training with education agencies to provide 
comprehensive services to participants. Focusing on goal-setting, contracting, and program 
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management strategies, they recommend state and local guidelines for working with public 
education i^stems (Rezabek & Saul 1986). 

These models could be expanded, refined, and combined for use as a resource tool with all 
levels of business/education partnerships. 

3. Conduct further research on the role of federal tfovemment in business/education 
communication. 

More infomiatlon Is neeoed to determine how to Involve enlightened corporation and 
education members of local communities In collaborative efforts. Local government might 
serve as a clearing house on informatlji. concerning potential partners. PICs might be used as 
facilitators* regulators, and monitors of school/business coUaboratlves; if this were to be done, 
their participation would need to be clearly defined and resources would need to be provided for 
them in the form of a model, guidelines for implementation and evaluatlon» a communication 
Instrument for use in gathering data on employers* needs, and training for PICs to carry out 
these charges. Educators need additional training In the use of a functional context approach 
for developing curriculum and instruction (from information gathered from employers) that 
will prepare learners to perform as competent members of the labor force. A skills guarantee 
Issued by the school to employers and feedback to the schools from employers might strengthen 
the responsibility and accountability of partners to each other. Funding mechanisms might be 
developed as incentives for participation, in the form of worker training loans (like student 
loans) or tax credits for business partners. Research could identify the appropriate facilitating 
role for government in each of these areas. 

Summary 

From the late 1800s to today, business has exerted Influence on the nation's public 
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education system. Employers have had Input Into Its structure, operations, and regulating 
policies on local and national levels. An Intensified era of business education activity has 
come about as the result of changes In federal employment and training policy which gave 
employers a larger role In local program plaimlng. The business community often provides 
educators with data on projected vacancies, and facilitates academic achievement through 
participation In school/business collaboratlves, which focus on school^to-work transition 
assistance. Recently, workplace literacy programs have emerged as a new strand of 
business/education partnership In response to the imminent labor force shortlall nonqualified 
workers, resulting from demographic changes and technological upgrades. 

Various models of business/education collaboration exist: school/business 
partnerships. Private Industry Council sponsored prct^'^ams, corporate and unlon-sponsoi-cd 
worker education programs, and customized community college programs for local businesses. 
Improvements In these collaborative efforts would require educators to recast their role as 
receivers of services and resources from business to one of more active participation In 
translating workplace requirements Into relevant curricula of schools. Examples of 
business/education communication In other developed countrf.e3 are Instructive regarding 
approaches to Improving the quality and timeliness of the information about business needs 
communicated to the schools, and how schools might serve as placement and referral 
Intermediaries for students who are not college bound. 

Recommendations resulting from the literature and research review findings are that 
educators be encouraged to initiate a more proactive role \n meeting the needs of the business 
community, that PICs be given a larger, regulatory role in facilitating partnerships and 
communication guidelines, and that more research be conducted to Identify the appropriate 
facilitating role for the federal government* 
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NOTES 



iV-^^"*Vu^P**^^*'^ ^^"^ personal communications with McDonalds; Trianflle Hora^hn*. 

a. Customized Job-speclflc workplace literacy programs have been develooed to meet th^ 
Hii?S«nSTSin.1 ?^Sf^^' ^ community S^gertoSo^^^^^^^^ ""^ 
2i2n^it ^'p^'SS^^' P***^"^' Meridian. MS; Spar^a;*u5 SC 

S w^??; ?^ ^County (Pendleton). SC. Additionally, programs haVebeen dweloMd bv 

employment training )jy using Job-speciflc basic skills m^tcna]i^iSmG^^fs Office 

^^'SSK""' ""^"^""1*°" NaUonal Alliance of eSeVSgifnS 

^att«nP"n« to coordinate the use of workplace Uteracy instruction amonfl mUItaiv 

m.t^l!!ll5f*^^i£ ^^''^^'^ ^^D* and in Cleveland. OH. are proactlvehr seeklntf 

^d^ZSSS.S^f^i^'^f'fK""*" ^^^^^^^'^ appUcalons ?f bS sK^ 

»oard ti?s ^rSp^^^^ 

Mc£'^I^^^S£5?i^^'P'*^^^ ^^l? ^^^^ instructional materials also Include 
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Mikulecky has worked with Public/Private Ventures 
and the STEP program in developing curricula, design- 
ing remediation, providing inservice training of instruc- 
tors, observing classroom instruction, and providing 
feedback to toachers (Learning Skills Center, Indiana 
University— Bloomington IN 47401, USA.) 



Stopping summer 
learning loss among 
at-risk youth 



Larry J, Mikulecky 

I Each summer, at-risk youth lose a significant pro- 
portion of the meager reading gains they have made 
during the academic year. Combination summer em- 
ployment and remediation programs are successfully 
addressing this problem. 

During a calendar year, an average student makes 
approximately 1 year*s growth in reading ability. High 
achieving students often gain much more and low 
achieving students much less. The process is not of 
steady growth at faster or slower rates, however. 

For example, Heynes (1987) has examined the 
spring and autumn reading growth of 3,000 Atlanta 
school children over a 2 year period. Her data indicate 
that the top 25% of students make rapid growth during 
the academic year and slower but continued growth 
over summers. Average students hold even or fall 
slightly over summers. The bottom 25% of students 
make comparatively meager gains during the aca- 
demic year and then lose a significant proportion of 
those gains each summer. Heynes and earlier re- 
search by Hayes and Grether (1969) suggest that 
80% of the difference between the performance 
scores of white and black students can be explained 
by differential summer learning loss. 

The summer learning loss identified by Heynes for 
elementary school children is substantiated by evi- 
dence of consistent learning loss for several hundred 
lower quartile adolescents in program control groups 
of the Summer Training and Education Program 
(STEP) in five different pilot cities (Sipe, Grossman, & 
Milliner, 1988). These control group adolescents were 
tested in reading ability at the beginning and end of 
two summers, held full-time summer employment, 
and received no summer remedial training. In all five 
cities involved in the STEP pilot program (Boston. 
Fresno, Portland, San Diego, and Seattle), control 
group students, who were selected to be 2 years be- 
hind age peers in reading and math scores, experi- 
enced statistically significant summer learning loss. In 
two of the cities, average summer learning loss was 
greater than academic year gains. 

Part o( the problem is that students in the bottom 
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quartile rarely practice reading enough to really mas- 
ter it. At-risk students more easily lose what they've 
only partially mastered, and as they fall further be- 
hind, they are less able to benefit from assignments 
beyond their ability levels. Mikulecky (1982) reports 
data that indicate that the average high school junior 
reads approximately 98 minutes a day including 
homework. This is the average daily reading time of 
blue collar workers and significantly below the reading 
times for most other job categories. The bottom quar- 
tile of adolescents average closer to 20 minutes of 
reading daily. 

Little reading practice time is available in school. 
Goodlad's (1 983) observations from 1 ,01 6 classrooms 
indicate that 70% of a student's day is filled with talk 
and three quarters of that is teacher talk. Though lec- 
ture and discussions may be informative, they are un- 
likely to provide the practice needed to improve 
reading abilities, 

Lehman (1 986) has observed in several high school 
classes in schools filled predominantly with at*risk 
youth. He reports a science class where three class 
periods were expended viewing the movie Forbidden 
Planet as an astronomy lesson. In other classes, in- 
structors are reported as orally reading texts to 
classes because no student in class appeared capa- 
ble of reading the text. In English classes, assign- 
ments rife with grammatical errors and incomplete 
sentences receive grades of "A" since they are the 
best of the few assignments turned in. In short, for at- 
risk youth little reading practice occurs during the 
school day. 

In addition, there is likely to be little homework prac- 
tice for the bottom 25%. National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress data (Applebee, Langer, & Mullts, 
1985) indicate that 22% of 17-year-olds report being 
assigned no homework by any teacher for the pre- 
vious evening, while another 1 1 % report not doing as- 
signed homework. Another third report doing less 
than 1 hour of homework. 

In short, hardly any reading occurs in school (or the 
bottom 25% of adolescents and it is likely that virtually 
no homework is done by this at-risk group. Blame lies 
with books too difficult for some students to under- 
stand, with students who refuse to do assignments, 
With parents who don't encourage and check on as- 
signments, and with teachers who require little read- 
ing practice in school or at home. 

The STEP program 

An integrated summer employment and remediation 
program entitled the Summer Training and Education 
Program (STEP) has consistently been able to stem 



summer learning loss. This program is funded by sev- 
eral foundations, the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
and currently operates in over 50 urban and rural com- 
munities. 

STEP was developed by Public/Private Ventures (a 
not for-profit Philadelphia corporation) in 1984 as a 
strategy for reducing the number of young people who 
leave school without the skills and motivation neces- 
sary for productive employment. With summer income 
as an incentive, 14- and 15-year olds who are doing 
poorly in school and are eligible for the Federally sup- 
ported Summer Youth Training and Employment Pro- 
gram (SYTEP) enroll in STEP for 15 months. This 
involves 2 summers of half-time work and half-time in- 
struction in basic skills and life skills. In addition, stu- 
dents participate for 1 school year in very limited 
supportive services. 

The goals of STEP are to reduce summer learning 
losses, improve reading and math skills, increase 
graduation rates, and reduce the incidence of teen 
parenthood. The program will follow to age 18 over 
4,800 youth in five pilot cities to determine overall ef- 
fectiveness. 

Initial results already indicate that the program is ef- 
fective in all five site^ in combating summer learning 
loss (Sipe, Grossman, & f\/lilliner, 1988). This success 
combined with the uniformly significant learning 
losses among control group youth in all cities led to 
expansion of SYTEP to over 50 urban and rural com- 
munities by the summer of 1989, 

During the summer months, STEP youth are paid to 
work at Summer Youth Training and Employment Pro- 
gram (SYTEP) jobs for half days and go to school for 
the other half days. To qualify as a STEP program, 
programs must offer students a minimum of 90 hours 
remedial training in reading and math and an addi- 
tional 40 hours of life-skills training that sometimes in- 
volves additional reading practice. 

Reading and math remediation is based on a few 
propositions about the learning experiences of many 
at-risk youth. These young people practice reading 
and math very little during the school year and less 
over summers. Increased practice is key to improve- 
ment. Secondarily, most at-risk students have mas- 
tered lower level reading and mathematics abilities 
but need direct help with higher level strategies (i e . 
summarizing, predicting, drawing inferences) Finally, 
as at-risk students progress in school, the gap in- 
creases between their achievement levels and the dif- 
ficulty levels of materials used in classes. Increased 
practice with appropriately difficult matenal is there- 
fore of paramount importance. 

There are clearly other areas of academic difficulty 
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Figure 1 
STEP principles 



• Keep teacher talk to bO% or less of class time. 

• Have students actively read, write, and 
compute at least 2 hours of each 4 hour class 
day. 

• Match assignments to abilities. This means 
different reading and assignments for different 
students during part of each day. 

• Demonstrate step by step to students the 
comprehension process for drawing 
conclusions, inferences, and finding answers. 

• Model at student desks how to do 
assignments. 

• Use higher level skills (summarizing, 
predicting, drawing conclusions, and problem 
solving). 

• Spend 20%-25% of each week with computer 
assisted practice in reading or computation. 



Guidelines for roles and activities like those found in 
Figures 2 through 4 help alert each member of the 
team to what is expected of students, self, and others. 

Nearly 1 ,500 students participated in STEP pilot cit- 
ies in the summer of 1987. They had recently com- 
pleted either Grade 8 or Grade 9 and their average 
reading achievement score on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test was 6.0 grade level. By summer's 
end, treatment group students had gained .3 grade in 
reading achievement while control youth had fallen .2 
grade level in reading— a half grade level difference 
separated the treatment and control students. 

Earlier data from the students who began in the 
summer of 1986 are even more striking. At two sites 
(Seattle and San Diego), data were gathered over 15 
months. Control youth lost 1.1 grade levels in reading 
achievement during that time. Treatment youth per- 
formed .7 grade level better than control youth, even 
though they too lost some reading ability during the 1 5 
months. Half-day STEP summer remediation had 
been effective in reducing reading learning loss by 
two thirds. 



experienced by at-risk youth. The STEP program 
elected to focus on those areas that were considered 
most crucial and that could most easily be addressed 
in a large scale program. 

In STEP, specially trained teachers and instruc- 
tional aides work to keep teacher talk to a minimum 
and practice to a maximum. They are also trained to 
provide individual feedback and modeling of the meta- 
cognitive processes involved in reading comprehen- 
sion. The adult to student ratio is approximately 12:1 , 
materials are designed to be of high interest and ap- 
propriate difficulty levels. Silent sustained reading, op- 
tional journal writing, individualized skills practice, 
and 20% of time spent with computer assisted instruc- 
tion in reading or math are program elements. 

Instructors work with lead teachers who observe 
classes and provide feedback to instructors on suc- 
cesses and trouble spots in implementing principles 
that characterize STEP and that were introduced dur- 
ing teacher training sessions. The principles are de- 
signed to ensure effective use of summer school time. 
Some summer school experiences are primarily moti- 
vational and enriching but do little to combat summer 
loss of reading ability (Heynes, 1987). The STEP prin- 
ciples are shown in Figure 1 . 

During training, classroom teachers and classroom 
aides familiarize themselves with materials, partici- 
pate in group learning activities, and learn what indi- 
cators will reflect to themselves and others that they 
are successfully teaching in a STEP classroom. 



Lessons from STEP 
for other teachers 

The STEP program works, in part, because it brings 
significant resources to bear upon the problem of edu- 
cating at-risk youth. Summer classrooms contain two 
adults trained to provide modeling and feedback to 
students. Lead teachers help classroom instructors 
monitor their own adherence to teaching practices 
proven effective with at-risk youth. Half of remediation 
time is spent reading specially developed high inter- 
est, low difficulty material. Multiple difficulty level 
trade books, supplementary materials, and computer 
assisted instruction are used during the other half of 
remediation time. In addition, students are paid to at- 
tend class and docked when absent or tardy. 

Even without these summer advantages, teachers 
who work with STEP report they are able to transfer to 
the academic year many of the practices they use dur- 
ing summers. Though additional resources help, they 
are not essential for many of STEP'S most powerful 
elements. 

In traditional classrooms, teachers often explain 
tasks to the entire class until nearly everyone under- 
stands a concept or an assignment. STEP teachers 
abbreviate explanations to tight 5- to 10-minute dem- 
onstrations and step-by-step modeling. Even though 
some students are partially confused, teachers start 
the class on actually doing reading/writing tasks. By 
moving around the room from student to student, 
teachers can individually explain more clearly to con- 
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Figure 2 

STEP roles and activities designed to maximize engaged time 



Classroom Classroom Lead teacher Rnd 

STEP principles teacher aide STEP personnel 



Maximize the time 
students spend 
engaged with 
appropriately difficult 
reading and math 
material. 

This involves: 

• Knowing ability 
levels of all 
students. 

• Getting some 
students to skip 
some tasks. 

• Gathering plenty of 
materials. 

• Making sure 
practice time is 
available. 



• Keep teacher 
talk to a 
minimum. 

• Diagnose and 
know each 
student's skill 
and ability 
levels. 

• Allow sufficient 
time (50% or 
more) for 
student practice. 

• Make sure 
students have 
correct 

material. (Push 
level III students 
and find easy 
materials for 
iGvel I students.) 

• Circulate to 
check on 
students. 

• Give feedback 
to classroom 
aide on what is 
working and 
what needs to 
be done. 



• Keep 
students on 
task. 

(Com; liment 
those who 
work, -emind 
those who 
don't). 

• Find out from 
the teacher 
which 

materials are 
for which 
students. 

• Circulate to 
make sure 
students 
don't quit 
between 
assignments. 
(Get them 
started on 
new things 
when they 
finish old.) 



• Provide teachers 
and aides With 
feedback on what 
they do well and 
where emphasis is 
needed. 

• Check to see 
materials are 
available for all 
levels. Help 
secure what is 
unavailable. 

• Publicize to all 
teachers and 
aides effective 
teaching ideas 
observed. 

• Arrange for 
teachers and 
aides to observe 
others while you 
cover for them. 



fused students while liberating other students to 
practice. 

Teachers report this approach also works during the 
academic year, though not as well since the student to 
adult ratio is greater without the presence of a trained 
classroom aide. It is possible to teach full classes with 
a combination of brief step-by-step modeling, more 
reading practice time, and more time for individual 
student feedback and encouragement. 

Still other STEP reading practices could be transfer* 
red to academic year classrooms. For example, some 
STEP classrooms contain a half dozen computers 
with word processing programs. During part of the 
morning, students rotate among specially prescribed 



reading activities, silent sustained reading, and using 
computers to write summaries and reading response 
journal entries. These printed responses and sum- 
maries are often shared with other students thereby 
increasing student reading practice time. Such ex- 
changes sometimes lead to a student selecting a 
book he or she has seen summarized by a peer 

The major impediment to continuing this practice 
during the academic year is that computers are re- 
turned to the computer lab m the autumn. The prob- 
lem appears to be no more than the contemporary 
equivalent of getting books out of the library and into 
student hands. Surely this obstacle of unavailable 
computers can be overcome. 
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Figure 3 

STEP roles and activities that maximize higher level processes 



Classroom Classroom Lead teacher and 

STEP principles teacher aide STEP personnel 



Model and explain 
step by step how to 
do higher reading and 
math processes. 

Examples: 

Reading: 

Summarizing, 
paraphrasing, 
comparing, 
predicting, drawing 
conclusions, etc. 

Math 

Setting up problems, 
estimating multistep 
problems, 
transforming 
information from 
numbers to visuals, 
drawing inferences 
and conclusions from 
numerical 
information. 



• Keep to a minimum 
pure recall 
questions (dates, 
names) and drill 
sheet problem sets. 

• Before asking 
students to do 
tasks, use the 
chalkboard to do 
one yourself. Orally 
explain your 
thoughts as you do 
the task. 

• Ask competent 
students to explain 
orally how they 
arrived at answers. 

• When students are 
having trouble, try 
to find out how they 
are thinking. 
Re-model how to 
do the task. 



Pay attention 
to how the 
teacher 
explains how 
to do 

assignments. 

Think of how 
you would 
explain the 
task to a 
student in 
trouble. 

During 
assignment 
time, look for 
students not 
doing well. 
Ask them to 
tell you how 
they are 
doing the 
questions. 



• Look for examples 
of higher level 
reading and math 
tasks. 

• Spot and share 
good examples of 
modeling and 
feedback. 

• After observing, 
circulate and 
provide feedback 
to students 
yourself. 

Demonstrate what 
you are looking 
for 



STEP program materials or learning modules follow 
a pattern that can be paralleled by academic year 
teachers and curriculum developers. A brief, simple 
motivation activity introduces a reading process 
(graph reading, supporting predictions with evidence, 
etc.) with an example linked to students' prior experi- 
ence. With a second, slightly more difficult example, 
the teacher uses the chalkboard to model for the class 
how to do the activity or process. In addition, the 
teacher explains where else the process is used and 
why it is important. Finally, with half the class period 
remaining, students individually or in pairs do a vari- 
ety of applied reading activities to practice the mod- 
eled process. 

Often student practice materials vary widely in diffi- 
culty. The teacher moves about providing feedback 
and praise, while encouraging students to skip some 
activities and accomplish as much as possible during 
available time. 

These procedures could be used by academic year 
reading teachers. Science and social studies teachers 



could model how to read graphs, maps, and charts 
one week and how to take notes from texts and maga- 
zines the next week. The key is reducing teacher talk 
and gathering materials of varying difficulty upon 
which to practice, 

For many teachers with 10 to 20 years of experience 
in talking for most of class periods, it is hard to 
change. Most experienced teachers have previously 
encountered the teaching ideas in STEP Not many, 
however, have had the benefit of being observed by a 
caring colleague who informs them that today they 
lectured and discussed too much at the expense of 
improved reading ability for low ability students. Most 
teachers know about providing individual feedback, 
but many are afraid they will lose control of the class if 
they try it Some have never really seen it tried exten- 
sively. 

In STEP, teachers are supportive of each other and 
monitor each other's adherence to STEP guidelines 
This works and teaching improves. During the aca- 
demic year, small groups of supportive teachers could 
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Figure 4 

STEP roles and activities for integrating computer use 



Classroom Clasbroom Lead teacher and 

STEP principles teacher aide STEP personnel 



Spend 20-25% of 
each week with 
students using 
computers for 
computer-guided 
work with math or 
language arts skills. 



• Plan with cohort 
team for how 
20-25% time will 
occur 

• Try to match CAI to 
module skills and 
topics whenever 
possible. 

• Do not simply leave 
students on 
computer; monitor 
to see that they 
unOerstand. Get 
them to explain 
what they are 
doing. Model task if 
they don't 
understand. 

• Develop a 
computer plan for 
each student based 
on diagnosis. 



Move around 
observinq 
students on 
computers. 

Game 

playing does 
not count as 
computer 
lime unless 
teacher OKs 
it as a short 
end-of-class 
activity. (See 
instructions 
in teacher 
column,) 



• Find out each 
cohort's overall 
computer plan 
and individual 
student computer 
plans. 

• Evaluate and 
provide feedback. 

• Make suggestions 
about additional 
programs and 
matching modules 
to CAI. 

• Help solve 
equipment and 
software 
problems. 



also help each other \\y new approaches and monitor 
each other's performances. It seems clear that simply 
hearing about new ideas is not sufficient for most 
teachers. 

STEP succeeds m slowing and in many cases stop- 
ping summer learning losses of at-risk students. This 
IS important, but far from sufficient. The reading and 
math achievement of these students during the school 
year is only a fraction of the achievement of their age 
peers They continue to fall behind in spite of stopping 
summer losses. !n addition. STEP is available for two 
summers only and in selected cities only. 

It IS heartening to find a program that works. The 
principles and practices that undergird the success of 
STEP can be transferred to other settings, but the 
challenge remains 
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Prinl-communicalion demands in mosl businesses have increased. At the same lime, demo- 
graphic and economic ircnds are forcing employers lo hir^^; employees wilh lower skill levels. 
These trends will continue well into the next decade. Increasingly, businessesare recognizing 
the economic consequences of print communication problems. A first step is realizing that 
there are a variety of problems that call for differingsolutions. A few workers need long-term 
support to move from virtual illiteracy to productive skill levels. Many more workers reed 
to have basic skills training integrated with regular job training if training is to be effective. 
Finally, industries are increasingly focusing upon areas where mistakes are made or promo- 
tion is blocked. In such areas, solutions range from short-term targeted training to redesigned 
documents and job performance aids. 



BASIC SKILLS IMPEDIMENTS TO COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN MANAGEMENT AND HOURLY EMPLOYEES 

Larry Mikulecky 
Indiana University 



Communications in print form between management and hourly 
employees have taken on increased importance ^u.Mng the past few 
decades. Major communication difficulties have increased as a 
result of the combination of growing print demands in the work- 
place and lower basic skill levels among employees available for 
many hourly positions. 

In developed countries, the workplace is rapidly becoming the 
major context for most adult literacy activities. By the late 1970s, 
survey research of adult reading habits had established that most 
American adults spent more time reading and writing in the work- 
place than they did anywhere else (Murphy, 1975; Mikulecky, 
Shanklin, & Caverly, 1979). 

During the 1980s research in linguistics and cognitive psychol- 
ogy began to redefine our understanding of what basic skills and 
literacy are. A common but mistaken early assumption was that 
literacy was a single ability and that a worker either had enough 
literacy or did not. In part, this assumption was true for very 
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low-level literacy. An individual reading belov/ a third-grade level 
would not be able to decode words or determine the words that 
make up a sentence. When one reaches slightly higher levels, 
however, additional abilities are needed to understand and use print. 
Successful comprehension becomes a mixture of an ability to 
decode words, an ability to think and draw inferences, familiarity 
with the type of language and format being used, and familiarity 
with the topic being discussed. Recent research on adult reading 
abilities (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986) indicates that there is less than 
25% shared variance between the ability to read and use informa- 
tion from prose paragraphs and the ability to read ana use informa- 
tion from documents and forms. This is because reading different 
♦ypes and forms of material calls for different skills and abilities. 
Literacy is not a single construct. 

This new understanding of literacy makes simple discussion of 
the topic somewhat difficult. To a few people, basic literacy still 
means sounding out words at a low elementary school level. Basic 
has been redefined by social changes, however. Most researchers 
now refer to much more difficult literacy tasks as being basic to 
continued functioning in developed societies. In this article basic 
literacy refers to the print-communici. lon skills and strategies basic 
to independent functioning and learning in the workplace. This 
means decoding, as well as drawing inferences and conclusions 
from fairly complex material in a wide range of formats. It involves 
reading, writing, editing, and recognizing patterns in manuals, 
graphs, computations, correspondence, print-outs, and on CRT 
screens. These "basic" skills and strategies appear to have increased 
and are in flux as demands in the workplace continue to be in flux. 



INDICATIONS OF A GROWING PROBLEM 

In the early 1980s, there were several indications from industry 
that the education levels of new and existing workers were inade- 
quate. The Center for Public Resources (Henry & Raymond, 1982) 
reports survey results from the returns of 184 businesses from the 
following industries: finance/credit, mining/manufacturing, ser- 
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vices, utilities, and insurance. Returns usually came from personnel 
officers or human resource directors with data enabling them to 
respond to detailed survey questions. Henry and Raymond report 
that an additional 150 companies indicated that the issue of skill 
deficiencies was a serious human resource concern, but they did 
not possess enough specific data to assess the nature and level of 
the problem. According to Henry & Raymond, (1982): 

Over 65% of responding companies note that basic skill deficien- 
cies limit the job advancement of their high school graduate em- 
ployees, and 73% responded that deficiencies inhibit the advance- 
ment on nongraduates. (p. 23) 

Percentages of basic skills difficulties reported by employers in the 
survey were the following: 

Survey Question % of Respondents 

Secretaries having difflculty reading 

at the level required by the job. 30% 
Managers and supervisors unable to write 

paragraphs free of mechanical errors. 50% 
Skilled and semiskilled employees including 

bookkeepers unable to use decimals and 

fractions in math problems. 50% 

Though concerned about general productivity, survey respon- 
dents were even more concerned about costly one-time mistakes 
resulting from low basic print-communication skills. Examples 
reported by employers include workers accidentally killed because 
of the inability to read safety communications on warning signs, 
costly mistakes made because of the inability to comprehend cor- 
respondence, and time lost because of the need to give regular 
lectures on the use of equipment rather than being able to rely on 
step-by-step written instructions (p. 18). 

The Wall Street J oumal{\\ymom\7., 1981) cited industry reports 
that indicate increased economic problems resulting from workers 
w!io are unable to meet the basic skills demands of their jobs. 
William Barnes, vice president of finance at JLG Industries, re- 
ported that "poorly educated workers are our no. 1 problem, the 
main factor slowing our growth" (p. 1). JLG reported having spent 
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over $ 1 million to correct worker literacy communication mistakes. 
Similarly, Mutual of New York reported that "an estimated 70% of 
the insurance firm's correspondence must be corrected or retyped 
at least once." Concerns regarding the safety of workers who cannot 
read warnings and follow written directions have been issues in a 
growing number of court cases and have lead to several firings at 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s defense gear plant in Sunnyvale, 
California (Hymowitz, 1981). 

In addition to the newspaper indications of the safety and eco- 
nomic costs of worker literacy mistakes, some initial work has 
attempted to estimate the cost of literacy communication problems 
to society in general and to business in particular. Kozol (1985) had 
attempted to draw broad inferences on the national cost to the 
United States of functionally illiterate adults. He estimates a cost 
of $20 billion in the United States with another $237 billion lost in 
the lifetime earnings forfeited by men 25-30 years old who have 
less than high school-level skills. The Canadian Business Task 
Force on Literacy (1988) surveyed Canadian expert opinion and 
made projections from known costs to estimate illiteracy costs to 
Canadian c^isiness at $4 billion annually. Using the traditional 10:1 
ratio for U.S./Cdnadian demographic conversions, this would sug- 
gest a figure approaching $40 billion annually for business in the 
United States. 

No systematic attempt has been made, however, to determine the 
cost of print-communication problems in terms of 

• accidents and mistakes; 

• lost worker time by workers avoiding print and seeking oral infor- 
mation; and 

• lost manager time in terms of repeating oral explanations. 



INCREASES IN BASIC SKILLS 
COMMUNICATION DEMANDS 

Literacy demands in the workplace have increased significantly. 
During the first decennial census undertaken in 1 790, not more than 
10% of jobs required reading and writing abilities (Tyler, 1978). 
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Current research indicates that written communications in the 
workplace arc ubiquitous and at a relatively high level. Diehl and 
Mikulecky (1980) examined 100 workers for a representative cross 
section of occupations ranging from executive vice president to 
forklift driver. Only 2% of occupations examined required no 
reading or writing. Time spent reading print, charts, graphs, and 
computer terminals averaged nearly two hours daily. Difficulty 
levels of 70% of running prose reading materials on the job ranged 
from 9th- to 12th-grade levels. This finding also concurs with the 
work of Rush, Moe, and Storlie (1986). In addition, Sticht (1982) 
reported similar reading times and difficulty levels for military jobs 
and reading materials. 

Current difficulty levels of occupational reading are quite high. 
Difficulty levels of 70% of running prose reading materials on the 
job ranged from 9th- to 12th-grade levels (Mikulecky, 1982). 
Nearly every civilian and military study cited here indicates aver- 
age difficulty levels of job-related print to be at the high school level 
or above. Though having a wealth of background knowledge on a 
topic can tend to lower reading difficulty by the equivalent of a few 
grade levels, the heaviest job-related reading is performed by new 
workers learning new jobs (Kern, 1985). New workers are the least 
likely to have a wealth of background experience. This expectation of 
heavy reading for newworkers is a dramaticchange from earlier times 
when one out of 10 workers performed the literacy tasks for others. 

One indication of the changes in print-communication skills 
required to participate in society is the changing nature of work in 
the United States and other industrialized countries. As new jobs 
are created and old jobs disappear, new levels and types of print- 
communication skills for employment are also created. 

Fields, Hull, and Sechler (1987) interviewed industry trainers 
and supervisors in seven industrial case studies to determine 
changed basic skills requirements and how industry was meeting 
those requirements. Two manager observations from these case 
studies graphically capture the impact of basic skill and information- 
processing changes for low- and middle-level workers. In describ- 
ing changes for low-level workers, a manager observed: 
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Materials handlers arc the guys that pick up boxes and move them 
from here to over there. Twenty-five years ago . . . you hired people 
with muscles ... All you needed to do was lift ... and be honest. 
Easy to hire. Now those guys — same guys, same job grade, same 
badges, muscles are a little weaker— sit in chairs and run computers 
that monitor automated warehouses. And they keep real-time inven- 
tories; they do veal-time quality control . . . And they've got a much 
more important role in the management of the operation intellectu- 
ally than they ever did . . . And that's what's happening all across 
jobs. Grunt jobs are turning into head jobs. (p. 35). 

The increased demands have impact well beyond the "grunt" 
jobs described by the first manager. A second manager notes that 
the same phenomenon occurs with rniddle-level jobs. 

This is a whole group of people who in the past thirty years have 
made it into the working middle class with only marginal cognitive 
skills. Their inferencing is weak, their generalization is weak. Those 
are reading skills the new jobs call [for]. You have to be able to read 
data, synthesize it, and predict trends . . . The general education 
course in the 1950s ... did not give [them] an adequate base for the 
kind of work that is done in the work place today, (p. 36). 

Johnston and Packer (1987), in Workforce 2000, have performed 
a more systematic analysis of the language, reasoning and mathe- 
matics skills ratings of jobs that are in decline and jobs that are on 
the increase. They reported that 

only four percent of the new jobs can be filled by individuals with 
lowest levels of skills, compared to 9 percent of jobs requiring such 
low skills today. At the other end of the scale, 41 percent of the new 
jobs will require skills ranked in one of the top three categories 
compared with only 24 percent that require such proficiency at 
present, (p. 99) 

These projections indicate that it will be increasingly difficult 
for workers in developed nations to find adequate employment in 
jobci that require a very low level of print-communication skills. In 
addition, a significant percentage of existing middle-level workers 
will need to increase theli skills as their jobs change or increase in 
difficulty. 
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There are a few exceptions to the general trend of higher literacy 
requirements in the workplace. For example, some low-paying jobs 
can be simplified through fragmentation and automation. In West 
Germany, cost-effectiveness has sometimes been achieved by 
breaking down complex tasks into simple tasks to be done repeat- 
edly by an individual worker. This method is not as cost-effective 
as having a worker who is literate and can adjust flexibly to new 
tasks when the operation for which he or she has been trained is 
temporarily halted. However, fragmentation can be cost-effective 
if the worker is paid an extremely low wage, as are the immigrant 
"guest workers" in West German industries. 

In the United States, where no legal guest worker option exists, 
fragmented jobs tend to be shipped out of the country, leaving 
Americans with low literacy abilities without employment. Some 
fast-food chains in the United States have eliminated the need for 
much literacy among entry-level employees by using pictures on 
cash-register keys and computerized pricing. A trained manager 
must be knowledgeable and available in the event of equipment 
difficulties, but the system works as long as less capable workers 
can accept low pay for their severely limited performances. Similar 
approaches are being used in the automating of oil-pipeline moni- 
toring gauges and holographic package readers in grocery stores. 

The grocery store example is useful for examining this low-skill 
jo^ trend. Automated pricing means fewer mistakes and faster lines, 
and therefore, fewer cash register operators and baggers to check 
prices. Computerized inventories also lower the need for massive 
warehousing and many of the warehouse jobs. Many low-skilled 
jobs disappear while a few are created. Several more middle- 
skilled-level jobs are created for building, marketing, and servicing 
the holographic price readers (Haste & Mikulecky, 1984). 



WHO CAN AND CANNOT MEET 
OCCUPATIONAL LITERACY DEMANDS 

Several national assessments of adult and adolescent literacy and 
communication abilities have been performed during the 1 970s and 
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1980s in the United States and Canada. Items from these studies 
allow us to draw inferences about proportions of the population 
likely to experience difficulty with basic communication require- 
ments in the workplace. 

The Adult Performance Level study (Northcutt, 1975) included 
several items similar to workplace print-communication tasks. Of 
the cross section of adults in the study, from 20 to 44% were unable 
to perform literacy and computation tasks similar to many work- 
place demands. 

The general magnitude of the APLresults was supported by other 
major functional literacy studies of the 1970s. These included the 
Survival Literacy Study (Louis Harris and Associates, 1 970), the Adult 
Functional Reading Study (Murphy, 1975), the Mini-Assessment 
of Functional Literacy (Gadway & Wilson, 1974), and military 
reports from Project REALISTIC (Sticht et al., 1972). 

In 1986 the United States National Assessment of Educational 
Progress released a major study of the functional literacy abilities 
of 21- to 25-year-old young adults (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1 986). This 
study designed items based on what research indicated were read- 
ing tasks encountered by a substantial proportion of adults. Tasks 
involved the ability to use documents, forms, and charts as well as 
correspondence, newspapers, manuals, and books. More than 3,600 
randomly selected adults were tested in their homes by more than 
500 trained interviewers. The result is a study that is the most 
accurate available estimation of what young adults can capably 
read. 

Like the APL study, the NAEP study did not directly address 
workplace communication skill demands. Some items from the 
NAEP study, however, closely resemble workplace communication 
demands and provide a sense of what proportion of the population 
can and cannot meet those demands. The NAEP results paint a 
picture of large percentages of the adult population having diffi- 
culty with the sorts of literacy skill demands present in many lower- 
and middle-level jobs. 

A few observations about the results are in order. When viewing 
percentages of the total 21- to 25-year-old population, it appears 
clear that there is not a large degree of basic illiteracy. Over 95% 
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TABLE I: Adull Performance U\el Study Results of What Adults Could Not Do 

Percentage Unable to 

Perform Successfully Task 



44 


Match want-ad job requirements to personal 




qualification 


36 


Enter the correct number of 




exemptions on a W4-form 


26 


Determine if paycheck is correct 


22 


Address a letter well enough to 




ensure arrival at its destination 


20 


Comprehend equal opportunity 




annourKcment 


20 


Write a check that would be 



accurately processed by a bank 



TABLE 2: Tasks Performed Successfully by 95% of Young Adults on the NAEP 

* sign their names 

* locate expiration date on a driver's license 

* locate a time on a meeting form 

* enter a caller's number on a phone message form 

* write about a job they would like 

* enter personal information on a job application 



of young adults can perform rudimentary literacy tasks such as 
those listed in Table 2. 

For slightly more complex tasks, however, a good many young 
adults fail. For example, nearly one-third of young adults could not 
perform tasks similar to the basic skills tasks present in many 
service and production jobs. Such tasks for the NAEP are listed in 
Table 3. 

More than half of those 21-25 years old could not perform 
complicated, multistep occupational literacy tasks. These are the 
sorts of problem-solving uses of basic skills and communication 
that are increasingly a part of many jobs. Samples of such tasks 
drawn from the NAEP are listed in Table 4. 

In short, more than half of young adults cannot successfully 
complete information-processing tasks that are comparable to tasks 
in growing service and technical occupations. 
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TABLE 3: Tasks Not Performed Successfully by Nearly a Third of Young Adults on 
the NAEP 

* write a letter stating that a billing error was made 

* use an index from an almanac or manual 

* enter and calculate bank balances 

* locate eligibility from a table of employee benefits 



TABLE 4: Tasks Not Performed Successfully by More than Half of Young Adults on 
(he NAEP 

• interpret orally distinctions between two types of employee benefits 

• use schedules of departures and anivals 

• plan travel arrangements using flight schedules 

• calculate and total costs from catalogues 



The Canadian "Southam Study" (Calamai, 1987) used these 
same items plus some additional Canadian items. Canadian results 
and those of the U.S. study overlap to a considerable extent. 
Canadian young adults slightly outperform U.S. young adults on 
mathematical items but do less well on items calling for reading 
comprehension. 



RACIAL AND ETHNIC DISPARITIES IN PERFORMANCE 

The reported performance of young adults in the United States 
and Canada can be somewhat deceptive because the totals are for 
average performance. The NAEPand Southam studies do not report 
data by socioeconomic status, but do report data by racial, geo- 
graphic, and ethnic groups. 

There are wide racial and ethnic differences in the young adult 
data. In the United States, NAEP data (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986) 
indicate that it is probable that 98% of whites could fill in a job 
application, but only 82% of blacks and 92% of Hispanics would 
be able to successfully complete the same task. Though a vast 
majority of all ethnic populations can accomplish basic literacy 
tasks, gaps in populations become wider as the complexity of tasks 
increases. For example, data indicate that 22% of whites would 
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have difficulty writing a letter to state that an error was made in 
billing. On the same item, 60% of blacks and 42% of Hispanics 
would be likely to have difficulty. Test data indicate that 35% of 
whites would have difficulty following directions to travel from one 
location to another using a map. On the same item, 80% of bhcks 
and 63% of Hispanics have difficulty. 

In Canada, the same disparate pattern of performance can be seen 
in differences between higher English-speaker performance than 
French-speaker performance. Because French speakers took the 
test in French, the performance difference cannot be attributed to 
second-language problems. Atlantic Province young adults also 
scored at levels significantly below Canadian averages. There is a 
clear pattern indicating that groups performing at lower levels on 
the Canadian and U.S. assessments are from groups having lower- 
than-average socioeconomic status. In the United States, this par- 
allels ethnicity. In Canada, lower performance parallels geographic 
location or one's first language. 

Substantial numbers of young adults form the rapidly growing 
lower-income strata of society are ill-equipped for the high and 
ever-increasing communication demands of most jobs. Demo- 
graphic projections suggest this problem will grow worse. Johnston 
and Packer (1987) estimate that nonwhites, the groups for whom 
the United States' education systems perform the least well, will 
constitute 29% of the net additions to the U.S. work force between 
1985 and 2000. At the same time, the overall number of young 
adults available for the workplace will continue to drop until near 
the end of the twentieth century. This means that employers will 
find screening for jobs a more costly endeavor. Individuals with 
acceptable skill levels will be much less available. To simply fill 
positions, employers are increasingly forced to hire and deal with 
larger percentages of undereducated workers. 



CONCRKTE P:XAMPLES OF THE PROBLEM 

The cost estimates of low literacy and communication skills 
among employees vary considerably but are universally high. The 
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TABLK 5: Concrete Kxamplcs of Workplace Literacy Problems 

Hospital Kitchen Staff 

At a major hospital, the kitchen staff could deal with regular menu orders using easily 
memorized check-off forms. Health-endangering mistakes sometimes occurred when 
special menu orders were made by physicians for patients whose conditions require 
special diets. 

Hotel Chamber Maid 

At a major urban hotel, repealed health problems and necessary time off were traced to 
a chamber maid's allergic reactions to misapplied disinfectant. The woman was not able 
!o read warnings and application instructions on the bottle label. She had forgotten full 
details of her original oral instructions. 

Quality Circle Recording 

At a Fortune 500 manufacturing plant, quality circle discussion groups have been 
initiated among hourly employees as a way to solve quality control problems. Success 
of the program is dependent on the ability of workers to generate ideas, and suggestions 
for improved quality control. In many circles, no worker was able to take and write up 
notes that would be comprehensible to anyone not attending the discussion meeting. 

Nursing Home Pol Washer 

Significant plumbing damage occurred when a pot washer repeatedly used degreasing 
solvent instead of disinfectant on pipes. The bottles are the same size and shape, 
Fortunately, fumes did not cause health problems. 

Shipping and Receiving Foreman 

A man promoted to lead worker could direct shipments to proper locations if names and 
room numbers were the only print information needed to direct others. When special 
requests were written on orders, the orders were shelved until the foreman could 
discretely get help deciphering instructions. 

Maintenance Team Leader 

The maintenance man with the most seniority was promoted to the role of team leaden 
Written work orders must be read, jobs delegated, and directions given for mixing 
solvents and setting up equipment. Rudimentary reading abilities were not enough. The 
man repeatedly made excuses to call his wife while he read and spelled out directions 
over the telephone and they jointly decided what must be done. 



validity of one figure compared to others is currently impossible to 
gauge without extensive focused research. Some indications of 
costs in human terms can be derived from a variety of sources. 
Above are examples of expensive and dangerous literacy commu- 
nication problems reported by employers and employees to this 
author in the United States and to Dr. Maurice Taylor in Canada. 

These examples were reported to researchers in confidence by 
workers and supervisors with the understanding that anonymity 
would be maintained. Both employers and employees were con- 
cerned about repercussions if workplace literacy and communica- 
tion problems were openly acknowledged. 
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BANKING: A SINGLE INDUSTRY EXAMPLE 

Additional costs of limited print-communication skills result 
from workers who are unable to comprehend training materials. 
Nearly every industry has increased training budgets during recent 
years. Costs include payment for instruction and often payment for 
worker salaries during training. As growing numbers of workers 
enter training with low print-communication skills, significant 
resources are wasted because these workers do not seem to benefit 
greatly from training they cannot understand. 

Many industries are responding to this problem by incorporating 
basic skills instruction into the overall mix of industry training. The 
banking industry hires many entry-level employees and has a strong 
training tradition. The American Bankers Association (Mikulecky, 
1989) has recently completed a survey on 391 banks across the 
United States to determine the extent to which supervisors and 
human resource directors perceive basic skills difficulties to be a 
growing problem among employees. 

The ABA survey asked respondents to list jobs in which workers 
displayed basic skills problems. Nearly 90% of the jobs listed v^ere 
entry-level jobs with the top five being 

• teller, 

• bookkeeper, 

• customer service representative, 

• secretary, and 

• loan clerk. 

More than one in five employees in these jobs were reported by 
supervisors as experiencing basic skills problems. In addition, the 
turn-down rate for new applicants with inadequate basic skills 
increased by 5% in the past three years. 

Currently, 38% of surveyed banks report providing basic skills 
education programs and spending 22.8% of their training budgets 
on such programs. This averages more than $25,000 annually for 
banks providing such training programs. Most of this basic skills 
training is provided by the banking industry itself with 37% pro- 
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TABLE 6: Problem Areas Identified by Banking Supervisors 
Teller 

• checking cash tickets for accuracy 

• summarizing policies and procedures for customers 

• comprehending memos and manuals 

• understanding and using training materials 

• understanding and complying with written regulations 

• writing error-free letters to customers 
Bookkeeper 

• using instruction manual to make entries correctly 

• taking and correctly responding to telephone messages 

• writing acceptable business letters 

• comprehending memos and training materials 
Customer Service Representative 

• relaying accurate information to customers on service charges, fees, etc. 

• understanding service descriptions well enough to do cross-selling 

• understanding memos (misinterpretation causes expensive mistakes) 

• writing to customers (problems with structure, grammar, word use) 
Seaetary/Receptionist 

• proofreading 

• interpreting written instructions (often requires expensive, time-consuming supervision) 

• phrasing original memonnda 

• writing correspondence that is free of grammar and word-use errors 
Loan Clerk 

• understanding concepts in written instructions 

• proofreading and rechecking for errors 

• comprehending and applying nonroutine procedures 

• explaining problems in writing (or even orally) 



vided by internal departments and 36% provided by the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Print-communication skills ranked high among the problem 
areas listed by survey respondents. A sampling of identified prob- 
lem areas for banking occupation areas is shown in Table 6. 

Subsequent to the survey of supervisors, the author interviewed 
and observed bank employees performing basic tasks identified as 
problem tasks for less able employees. These task analyses revealed 
that a vanety of basic skills abilities are called for in performing 
many banking tasks. Workers can make mistakes because of low 
experience and ability in any one of a string of subtasks they need 
to perform. For example, it is not unusual for a bank employee to 
be asked to transfer funds from a savings to a checking account. 
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When examining the Literacy Task Analyses below, consider the 
persons who are being asked to perform these tasks. Many bank 
employees are high school graduates who elect not to attend college 
or further professional training. They come from the bottom third 
of their graduating classes and may not have fully mastered the 
reading, writing, oral, and calculating abilities called for in the tasks 
listed below. Many have had little or no previous experience in 
listening carefully, taking notes, making sense of tabular informa- 
tion on screens, and being able to comprehend and summarize bank 
policy for customers. Consider the two basic banking skills task 
analyses below. 

Transferring funds from savings to checking 

• taking phone call in professional manner 

• recognizing task (identifying key terms and problems) 

• taking notes from phone call 

• skimming computer screen for organization and topic 

• comparing notes to computer screen for name, account number, etc. 

• reading computer screen for new information 

• taking notes from computer screen 

• summarizing information for customer 

• filling out forms accurately 

Correcting balance sheet errors 

• recognizing task (identifying key terms and problems) 

• skimming computer printout and teller balance sheet for organiza- 
tion and topic 

• comparing computer printout to teller balance sheet 

• highlighting amounts that do not match 

• calculating difference between amounts 

• reading forms for errors (transaction tickets, calculator tapes) 

• highlighting amounts that do not match 

• calculating correct amounts 

• writing correct amounts on forms (tickets, tapes, balance sheets) 

Banks have traditionally screened carefully to find workers who 
could perform tasks like those above. Increasingly, however, banks 
must compete with other service industries for the very best work- 
ers. The competition for skilled workers is already rigorous in many 
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areas and will grow more rigorous. As a result, the banking industry 
is investing more in training. 

The topic of training has also become more complex. Training 
has become very expensive and it grows increasiiigly clear that a 
single type of training is not effective with all workers. Workers 
with different levels of basic skills respond differently to traditional 
training. 



MULTISTRAND APPROACHES 

There appear to be at least three major print-communication 
problem areas in the workplace — each calling for a slightly differ- 
ent solution. These problem areas relate to 

1 . Extreme low-level literates (i.e., those unable to function indepen- 
dently with even simple print) 

2. Workers who can read at a moderate level (i.e., as high as the sports 
page), consider themselves to be literate, but derive little benefit 
from expensive training because of insufficient reading, comput- 
ing, and study abilities 

3. Workers at nearly all ability levels who make some job-related 
literacy mistakes that influence safety, productivity, and promotability. 

The first problem area (low-level literates) is the area involving 
the smallest number of workers (below 5%) and is yet foremost in 
the public mind. Surveys of corporate literacy training indicate that 
approximately 10-25% of businesses fund basic education training 
for low-level literates and that this percentage may be increasing 
(Lusterman, 1977; Mikulecky <fe Cousin, 1982). Training ranges 
from in-plant basic education programs (Business Council for 
Effective Literacy, 1987) to funding for employees to attend com- 
munity basic skills education and GED classes. 

The second problem area (i.e., low basic skills that limit training 
effectiveness) is less recognized but effects a larger percentage of 
workers. The vast majority of workers in many inductries hol J high 
school diplomas and do not perceive themselves as having print- 
communication difficulties. Management demands for increased 
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training and performance, however, often reveal that worker self- 
perceptions are inaccurate. For example, a recent survey of a 
manufacturing concern (Mikulecky, 1988) revealed that over a half 
million dollars was spent on yearly training for 700 employees. For 
hourly employees, most of whom had graduated from high school, 
training involved taking specialized courses from a local technical 
college. Nearly 20% of hourly employees were unable to meet the 
technical college's minimal reading and mathematics entrance 
requirements (approximately an eighth grade level of achieve- 
ment). Most of these workers considered themselves to have no 
literacy problems, but their tested reading and math abilities were 
below minimum levels needed for successful ongoing training. 
Further, both technical college and in-plant instructors commented 
upon the marginal benefits of training and mastery of skills for 
workers who did pass minimum entry standards, but just barely. 
Without adequate print-communication skills, workers do not tend 
to learn new material very well. One in as many as four or five 
hourly workers may be ill-prepared to benefit from required tech- 
nical training. 

The third area of print-communication problems (i.e. literacy 
mistakes related to safety, productivity, or promotability) can hap- 
pen at any education level. They are sometimes the resuli of 
unfamiliarity with formats, specialized technical vocabulary, or 
complexities and ambiguities present in new print materials. Liter- 
acy task analysis or literacy audits of key job tasks may be required 
to determine the extent to which literacy-based mistakes are en- 
dangering lives or costing money (Mikulecky, 1985; Drew & 
Mikulecky, 1988; U.S. Departments of Education and Labor, 
1988). Henry and Raymond (1982) identify literacy-related safety 
mistakes to be the major literacy problem reported by employers. 
Literacy -related mistakes also relate to productivity problems and 
inability to implement new productivity innovations. New York 
Mutual Life reported having to redo 70% of correspondence in the 
early 1980s (Henry & Raymond, 1982). 

Most work sites experience all three of the foregoing problem 
areas. It is unlikely that a single approach will solve all problems. 
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What is called for is a multistrand approach. Such an approach 
offers varying solutions to varying problems. 

The most prevalent strand is designed for low-level literates. 
Such workers need long-term support to improve their basic skills. 
It may take several hundred to a thousand hours of instruction 
before a worker who can barely read a product label is able to 
troubleshoot using a manual for computerized equipment. For 
comparison, consider that a child spends nearly 9,000 hours in 
school moving from the 4th grade to the 10th grade. Adult learning 
is more rapid but still time-consuming. Economic support for basic 
education is one way that employers can help provide such long- 
term support. Some employers also offer in-plant basic skills pro- 
grams with time contributed by both the employer and the worker. 
Such programs have the advantage of making workplace materials 
more easily accessible to instructors and communicating to workers 
the value management places upon a capable work force. 

The second workplace literacy program strand is directed toward 
middle-level literates who are ill-equipped for technical training. 
The needs of these workers can often be addressed by integrating 
basic skills training with technical training. Technical schools and 
in-plant instructors can organize class periods to briefly teach such 
study skills as textbook use or how to take notes related to the 
technical material covered. Such instruction can be managed in 10- 
to 15-minute sessions in which the instructor demonstrates how to 
take notes or gather key information from a text. Technical instruc- 
tors can also be taught to make use of the host of tested ideas 
available to content-area reading specialists (i.e., developing study 
guides, preteaching key concepts, individualized assignments, al- 
ternate readings). The implication here is clearly that trainers 
working with the bottom 25% of the work force may need to receive 
some retraining in their own right. 

The final workplace literacy training strand is directly related to 
local safety and productivity issues. It implies a careful analysis of 
the key workplace tasks involving basic skills and is likdy to lead 
to custom designed materials and training. Such analyses may 
identify areas where workers need training. Other analyses may 
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reveal documents that need to be redesigned, or job descriptions 
that need to be rewritten. Several suggestions for how to develop 
such a strand have appeared in print (Mikulecky, 1985; Cornell, 
1988; Drew & Mikulecky, 1988; U.S. Departments of Education 
and Labor, 1988). All involve some form of on-site analysis and 
diagnosis of the tasks, strategies, and materials needed to perform 
competently. 



MODIFYING LITERACY DEMANDS 
VIA JOB PERFORMANCE AIDS 

In addition to training, it is possible to narrow the gap between 
print-communication demands and skill levels by modifying de- 
mands. Some print-communication problems are the result of 
poorly written documents or mistaken reliance on memos as train- 
ing and job guides. One can restructure information so that it is 
more accessible and comprehensible to workers. This restructured 
information, designed to help workers perform tasks, is often called 
a "job performance aid." 

Job performance aids (JPAS) are typically based on a task 
analysis of job steps. Though they vary in format (i.e., checklists, 
flowcharts, step-by-step instructions, computerized guidance), they 
all are designed to improve job performance and lower the time 
needed for training. Initial research addressing the effectiveness of 
JPAs was predominantly performed in the military. 

The effectiveness of job performance aids has been documented 
by a number of studies. Elliott and Joyce (1971), for example, found 
that high school students with 12 hours of training in how to use a 
job performance aid for diagnosing electrical problems were able 
to spot errors at a level comparable to fully trained technicians with 
an average of seven years' experience. Kammann (1 975) found that 
an algorithmic (or flowchart) format increased comprehension and 
reduced errors and reading time. Swezey (1977) reports that high- 
aptitude workers using job aids significantly outperformed high- 
aptitude workers using traditional print materials. Medium-aptitude 
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workers using job aids outperformed high-aptitude workers with- 
out job aids on some measures though performance by the two 
groups was the same on other measures. 

Mockavak (1981) and Smillie (1985) report on several studies 
that suggest that workers prefer training built around the use of job 
aids and that the job aids encourage increased use of training 
manuals after training is completed. Johnson, Thomas, and Martin 
(1977) report that 78.7% of military technicians trained in the use 
of job aids liked the job aids better than the manuals they replaced. 
Though over half of the technicians reported that they would be 
irritated if they were required to use job aids for every job, 58% 
preferred job aids for nonroutine jobs. 

Existing research on job aids indicates that workplace print- 
communication problems can be addressed, in part, by modifying 
and developing new materials. Further examination of the effec- 
tiveness and limitations of job aids and restructured information in 
the workplace is clearly in order. 



CONCLUSION 

Print-communication demands in most businesses have in- 
creased. At the same time demographic and economic trends are 
forcing employers to hire employees with lower skill levels. These 
trends will continue well into the next decade. 

Increasingly, businesses are recognizing the economic conse- 
quences of print-communication problems. A first step is realizing 
that there are a variety of types of problems that call for differing 
solutions. A few workers need long-term support to move from 
virtual illiteracy to productive skill levels. Many more workers need 
to have basic skills training integrated with regular job training if 
training is to be effective. Finally, industries are increasingly focus- 
ing upon areas where mistakes are made or promotion is blocked. 
In such areas, solutions range from short-term targeted training to 
redesigned documents and job performance aids. 
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QUESTIONS REMAINING: DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE INQUIRY 



The central question posed by this review of adult literacy issues is: How can the 
lessons of adult literacy best inform education at all levels? 

We believe that communication, cooperation, and collaboration among the educa- 
tional institutions of our society that have traditionally operated independently are re- 
quired for the increase of literacy. Limited funding and the need to increase effectiveness 
in literacy provision make our working together unavoidable if we are to succeed and 
leave behind the "parallel play" of earlier days. At a policy level, we need legislation 
and regulations that encourage, maintain, and administer collaborative programs. We 
need to study the programs now in effect and those being initiated to see whether they 
make a difference. Studies must pay attention to the context of the programs and the 
communities in which they succeed. Models for future programs must be identified. 
One of our greatest current needs is the development of tools for assessment and evalu- 
ation that match the objectives of the programs. 

We need forums for telling the stories of our programs and successes so we can 
move from theory and research to implementation and further questions. To some ex- 
tent these forums exist in anthologies such as this one and in the meetings of the estab- 
lished literacy organizations such as the International Reading Association, which is 
sponsoring increasing numbers of sessions focused on adult and intergenerational liter- 
acy. But more educators, researchers, and administrators need to compare notes and 
initiate tested practices. National publications and meetings reach some audiences, but 
we also need to have town and country meetings to share successes and tackle prob- 
lems together. These meetings should bring together a broad cross-section of each com- 
munity and include, on occasion, outside specialists as well as those working at all 
levels of the educational spectrum. They might well serve to focus short- and long- 
term educational planning for these communities. Community ownership is critical to 
the kind of enduring support that successful educational efforts require. 

Our greatest long-term need is the design and development of curricula for lifelong 
learning in the schools, in adult education programs, and in the workplace. Within 
that challenge lies the need to make the connection between schoolhouse and work- 
place meaningful for learners of all ages. We need to understand that education has 
to be more than the mere transmission of yesterday's - or even today's - ideas and 
information. Education must become an all-involving cooperative effort to make sense 
of our changing society. That cooperative effort must draw together a permanent coa- 
lition of partners in literacy education: the educational establishment; business and in- 
dustry; agencies of local, state, and federal government; and the communities of people 
presently excluded from the full enjoyment of the fruits of labor and literacy. These 
challenges are as vast in their vexing implications as the consequences will be if we, 
as a society and as educators, fail to face them squarely. On the other hand, if we 
do respond to the best of our collective abilities, we will have given our society a new 
foundation in learning; we will have given all our people the power to pursue happi- 
ness through literacy. 
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